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Only  Super-Sure-Grips  have  the  greater  pull  of 


Farmers  who  have  worked  with  Super-Sure-Grips  can't  be  fooled 
by  other  tires  resembling  them.  They  know  that  ONLY  Super-Sure- 
Grips  have  all  these  all-important  features: 


RULER-STRAIGHT  LUGS,  coming 

closer  together  at  shoulders,  take  a 
"wedge-in”  bite  that  firms  loose 
soil  —  gives  "the  greatest  pull  on 
earth"! 

O-P-E-N  C-E-N-T-E-R  helps  ruler- 
straight  lugs  bite  deeper,  pull  better! 


LONG,  EVEN  WEAR  -  for  ruler, 
straight  lugs  work  evenly  against  soil, 
roll  smoothly  on  road  —  and  so  wear 
slowly  and  evenly! 

RE-LUGGING  SAVINGS-for  its  vastly 

stronger  body  keeps  Super- Sure-Grip 
fit  to  re-lug  or  re-tread  — and  re-use! 


That's  why,  despite  imitations,  more  farmers  surveyed  prefer  Super- 
Sure-Grips  than  all  other  leading  makes  put  together!  So  get  the 
real  thing  —  with  its  real  savings  in  time,  work,  gas  and  money 
—  see  your  helpful  Goodyear  Dealer!  Goodyear,  Farm  Tire  Dept., 
Akron  16,  Ohio. 


Sup«r*Sur«-Gri{i-T.  U.  The  Goodyear  Tire  L.  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 


FIRST  in  Traction  «  FIRST  in  Long  Wear 
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FIRST  Choice  on  the  Farm! 
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Super-Sure-Grip  Tractor  Tires 

there's  a  specially  designed  GOODYEAR  TIRE  FOR  EACH  VEHICLE  ON  THE  FARM 

We  thick  ycj  ll  like  THE  GOODYEAR  TELEVISION  PLAYHOUSE-evety  ether  Sundcy-NBC  TV  Network 


OfUlUU 


Match  pull-power  to  the  load  without  shifting  gears 

or  touching  the  clutch!  Slow  down  or  increase  tractor  speed 
on  the  go  to  match  size  of  windrows — bole  non-stop  with 
pto-drive  McCormick  No.  45  baler. 


;  7mTA 

/rORQUi  J 

’AMPUF/£Ry 


10  speeds  forward,  2  reverse 

The  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA  gives  you  instant 
choice  of  TWO  speeds  in  each  of  the  five  forward 
gears.  This  means  you  get  ten  speeds  forward,  in¬ 
cluding  new  TA-low  of  m  mph  and  TA-interme- 
diate  high  of  1114  mph.  Within  the  wide  Super 
M-TA  speed  range  you  always  have  the  exactly 
right  speed  to  match  crop  and  field  conditions. 

These  new  speeds,  together  with  Torque  Ampli¬ 
fier,  let  you  boost  pull-power,  instantly,  up  to  45  per 
cent.  In  heavy  plowing,  for  example,  you  pull 
through  tough  spots  on  the  go  without  shifting  gears 
or  working  at  pulled  down  engine  speed. 

You  can  plow  up  to  two  acres  more  a  day  with  a 
four-furrow  plow,  and  use  less  fuel  per  acre!  Or,  use 
TA  to  reduce  cultivating  speed  and  step  up  pull- 
power  to  make  non-stop  turns!  Torque  Amplifier 
lets  you  do  more  work,  easier! 


New,  revolutionary  power  take-off  performance.  Now, 
with  completely  independent  pto  and  Torque  Amplifier, 
the  new  Farmall  Super  M-TA  lets  you  maintain  uniform 
pto  speed  regardless  of  stopping,  starting,  or  changing 
tractor  speed  on  the  go.  Above,  operator  slows  tractor 
speed  without  shifting  gears  as  he  comes  to  an  extra 
heavy  spot  in  the  windrow  with  the  25  ton-per-hour 
McCormick  20-C  field  harvester. 


Try  the  NEW  Super  M-TA  —  see  how  you  can  boost  pull- 
power  up  to  45  per  cent  on  the  go— make  round  after 
round  and  never  touch  the  clutch,  the  throttle,  or  shift 
gears.  Ask  your  IH  dealer  to  demonstrate. 


lnt«rnation<il  Harvester  Compony 

P.O.  Box  7333,  Dopr.  FQ-6,  Chicago  80, 

Pl*ast  s*nd  illustrated  cotoloo  on  tho 
New  Farmall  Super  M-TA. 


INTERNATIONAL 

HARVESTER 


□  Siw^ant 


Noma. 


Addrast. 


.Stata. 


Post  Offica. 


International  Harvester  products  pay  for  themselves  in  use — McCormick  Farm 
Equipment  and  Farmall  Tractors  . . .  Motor  Trucks  . . .  Crawler  Tractors  and 
Power  Units  .  .  .  Refrigerators  and  Freezers — General  Office,  Chicago  1,  III. 
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•  the  most  soundly  engi¬ 
neered  system  in  the  world 
—specially  designed  and  in¬ 
stalled  for  your  own  sod, 
crops,  land  slope,  weather, 
jor  your  own  water  supply 
and  labor  conditions. 

•  backed  by  a  national  or¬ 
ganization  that  is  techni¬ 
cally  and  financially  able  to 
guaranty  satisfactory  per¬ 
formance. 

•  a  Shlr-Rane  system  will 
never  be  an  orphan  —  you 
can  always  be  sure  of  serv¬ 
ice,  parts  and  additions. 

•  a  large  staff  of  field  engi¬ 
neers  backs  up  your  well- 
trained  Shlr-Rane  dealer 
in  solving  your  individual 
irrigation  problems. 

•  continuous  improvements 
enable  you  to  keep  your 
Shlr-Rane  system  up-to- 
the-minute  at  all  times  and 
at  lowest  cost  to  vou. 


PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 

FOR  SURE  PROFITS! 


The  most  important  guaranty  of  getting  a  profitable,  depend 
able  and  easily  financed  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  system  is 
THE  reputation  AND  ABILITIES  OF  THE  MANUFACTURER  AND  HIS 
DEALERS.  Each  Shur-Rane  installation  is  backed  by  the  entire  re 
sources  and  research  facilities  of  Food  Machinery  and  Chemical 
Corporation,  the  nation's  leading  manufacturer  of  irrigation  equip 
ment.  Why  gamble?  Be  sure  with  Shur-Rane. 

NEW  I  See  ad  deserihiiif;  new  Siil'r-Kane  wheel  type 
sprinkler  systems,  Shur-Koll  on  Pajjie  89. 


custom-engineered 
to  your  own  farm 
INSURES: 

•  Larger  Yields 

•  Better  Quality 
Yields 

•  Faster  Seed 
Germination 

•  Water 
Conservation 

•  Better  Fertilising 

•  Drought  Insurance 

•  Soil  Conservation 

•  Labor  and 
Time  Saving 


Partial  view  of  the  complete  up-to-date  engi¬ 
neering  department  maintained  by  SHUR-RANE. 


Send  fot 

FREE 

booklef  fodatj 


RKWATION  SYSTIMS,  Of PT.  FQ-S -4 
P*Ml  Machinery  mm4  Chamlcal  Corparotlaa  (uiOSBuf 

P.O.  Bax  145  •  JoM  1.  Califaraia  mam 

If  in  one  ef  the  14  Seutheoslem  Stoles,  tend  la  Florida  Dhrisian,  LakeleMl,  Pta. 

Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  my  free  a^y  of  “What  you  should 
know  about  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigationr 


Farm  Oiiartcrlv.  Vol.  Nine.  No.  Two.  Edi 
Copvn^hi  19  54.  bubscripiion  pruc  ^  'c  z. 

Lnlcrcd  as  : 


Ait  Cinvinnaii  Ohio.  Published  quarterly  by  the  Automobile  Digest  Publiihing  Corp., 
three  ysars.  Add  Sl.OO  per  year  extra  for  rates  outside  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
r  the  Aa  ot  Maeh  3.  IbTy.  O  iilc  Kig.  U  S.  I‘at.  Od.) 


HIGH-WHEELED  RAKE  AND  TEDDER  with  ^trel  or 
nil)ht'r-tiri‘d  whot'N.  Rod  yi<lcl>  at  both  oiul'. 
I  liuh-froiiu  fl  l)a>k<  t  'trip>  t  loan,  no  clf)'it;in?. 
Shifidi'd  l)i‘arin'4s.  Converts  to  a  toddor  by 
Hipping  a  lever. 


LOW-WHEELED  RAKE  AND  TEDDER  gently  IhitTs  liay  into  uniform  windrows.  Touvth  Ntems 
stick  out  for  sun-curing;  tender  least's  are  cradled  in  windrow  center  safe  from  mui  s  ra\s. 
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Tf  you  think  hay  tools  are  pretty  much 
alike,  you  hasen’t  tried  a  Xkw  Idf.a. 
W’ht'n  you  work  with  these  finer  tools, 
making  hay  in  your  fields,  you  see  how 
efficiently  they  speed  up  your  job.  cut 
down  your  work. 

I  here’s  no  cin  ling  or  ftacking  at  coi  ners 
with  a  Xkw  Ihka  full-trailing  mower,  not 
illustrated),  to  cut  clean,  srpiare  coiners. 
The  trac  tor  makes  a  normal  right  hand 
turn.  Then,  just  before  the  mower  reaches 
the  end  of  the  standing  hay  it  turns  to  the 
right,  the  cutter  bar  swings  back  .  .  .  and 
starts  cutting  the  next  swath.  Exclusive 
e(|ualizer  arm  and  sw  i\el  bearing  prevent 
binding  or  chattering  of  universal  joints. 

Both  the  low  and  high-wheeled  Xkw 
Idk.v  rakes  have  been  improved  to  meet 
the  demands  of  high-speed  having.  Con¬ 
trol  levers  are  within  easy  reach  from  trac¬ 
tor  seat,  (\aster  wheel  spindle  housings  are 
larger,  sturdier.  Clears,  bushings,  braces, 
bearings  are  stronger,  longer  wearing. 

Let  your  community  dealer  eciuip  you 
with  these  long-liv*‘d  Xkw  Idk.v  hay  tools 
—  t(K)ls  that  make  better  hav .  faster. 


Clutter  bar  lead  adjusts  by 
easy  turn  of  eccentric  cam. 


Both  mowers  available  with 
hvdraulic  controls. 


' j  turn  opens 
pitman  straps; 


Quick-shift  wheel  sets  out 
for  raking,  in  for  turning 
windrows.  .No  tools  needed. 


Patented  double 
spring  steel  teeth 
hay  positively,  give 


Trussed  arch  frame  pi 
\  i-  n  t  s  bobbing;  k  e  e 
frame  and  reel  aligne 


IDEA  equipment  company^ 

,3oo_  Coldwat*r,  Ohio  i 

SEND  FREE  ILIUSTRATED  FOLDERS  AS  CHECKED: 

n  Foil  Trolling  Mower  Q  Elevator 

Semi-mounted  Mower  Q  All-steel  wagon 

Q  Low-whe«led  Roke  &  Tedder  Fertilizer  Spreaders 

Q  High-wheeled  Rake  &  Tedder  O  Manure  Spreaders 

Q  Twine  or  Wire-tie  Bolert  Q  Corn  Pickers 


^  Hydroulic  looders 

□  Fertilizer  Guide 

Q  Barnyord  Manure  Booklet 

□  Need  for  schoolwork 
I  form.  —  .ocres 


State 


Address 


JOHN  DEERE 


^Optional  at  extra  east 

JOHN  DEERE  POWER  SYEERINC 


It^s  almost  as  easy 
as  dialing  a 
phone ! 


Left  to  right:  the  4-5  plow  Model 
"70,"  3-4  plow  "60,"  and  2-3 

plow  "50." 


John  Deere  proudly  pre^ent$  factory-engineered  power  steering  for 
new  John  Deere  Models  “SO.”  “60,"  and  “70”  Tractors.*  It's  the  biiiiiest 
news  to  hit  the  row-crop  tractor  field  in  years  because  it  means  new 
freedom  from  steerinii  effort  .  .  .  new  freedom  from  driver  fatigue  .  .  . 
safer,  faster,  more  convenient  operation. 


Every  lime  you  lake  the  wheel,  the  tireless  muscles  of  John  Deere 
Power-Steering  save  you  time  and  work.  In  deep  sand  or  mud  .  .  . 
bedded  or  irrigated  land  .  .  .  over  rough  ground  .  .  .  working  with 
loaders  or  other  heavy,  front-mounted  tools  ...  in  extreme  as  well  as 
in  average  conditions.  John  Deere  Power  Steering  makes  the  difference 
of  night  and  day  in  handling  your  tractor. 


The  John  Deere  power  steering  unit  is  an  outstanding  engineering 
achievement.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  the  tractor,  not  an  attachment. 
A  positive,  gear-driven  pump  supplies  hydraulic  pressure — through  a 
control  valve — to  actuate  a  vane-type  motor  which  turns  the  front 
wheels  at  your  command.  The  motor  is  completely  concealed  between 


radiator  and  grille  and  located  close  to  the  front  wheels  where  the 
effort  is  needed.  The  entire  unit  is  simple,  compact,  and  quality-built 
to  give  years  of  trouble-free  service. 


John  Deere  Power  Steering  Tractors  are  on  the  way  to  John  Deere 
dealers  all  over  the  country.  NN'e  want  you  to  drive  one  at  your  first 
opportunity  and  see  for  yourself  how  easily  and  smoothly  it  handles 
.  ,  .  how  you  can  guide  it  with  one  finger  if  you  wish  ,  .  .  how  steady 
and  true  it  runs  when  you  take  your  hands  from  the  wheel.  Then 
visualize  the  new  freedom  that  power  steering  and  all  of  the  other 
modern  features  of  a  John  Deere  “50.”  “60."  or  “70"  Tractor  can  bring 
to  you  in  your  farming  operations.  We  feel  certain  you'll  want  to 
join  the  ever-increasing  family  of  enthusiastic  John  Deere  owners. 


Liitraiurt  dtteribins  John  Otero's  great  new  power  steering  is  yours 
for  the  asking.  Write  to  the  address  below. 


^  ILM  ISn5S<a 


No  king  of  old  ever  realized  royal  revenues  like  this 
proud  modern  day  prince.  He  is  absolute  ruler 
over  a  vast  empire  which  has  reached  the  staggering 
total  of  more  than  3  billion  dollars  a  year! 

One  important  reason  for  the  astonishing  growth  of 
the  poultry  industry  is  the  great  progress  being  made 
in  the  field  of  feed  research.  E.xhaustive  tests  are  con¬ 
stantly  being  conducted  to  improve  feeds  and  feeding 
methods,  and  these  tests  prove  that  when  Seagram 
Solubles  arc  used  to  fortify  poultry  rations,  broilers  grow 
bigger,  stay  healthier  and  reach  market  finish  quicker. 

Seagram  Solubles  are  rich  in  proteins,  minerals,  B- 
vitamins  and  other  important  growth  factors.  Many 
feed  mixers  and  dealers  rely  on  this  nutritious  supple¬ 
ment  to  enrich  the  feeds  they  sell  and  increase  their 
customers’  profits. 

T  Cdrloiul  lot  inquiries  are  iuvited. 


JOSEPH  E.  SEAGRAM  &  SONS.  Inc. 

Louisville  1,  Kentucky 
GRAIN  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 


o 


In  1954  It  Is  Too  SLOW  and 


You  Have  to  Ride  the  CLAW! 


You  wouldn’t  buy  that  kind  of  milking  machine  in 
1954  and  every  day  a  lot  of  farmers  decide  to  quit 
using  that  kind  of  machine. 

That  is  why  in  1953  more  thousands  of  farmers 
than  ever  before*  decided  to  switch  to  Surge . . .  not 
just  more  farmers  but  more  thousands  of  farmers. 

No  claw  riding  with  Surge  because  Surge  TUG 
&  PULL  automatically  holds  the  teat  cups  down 

where  they  belong.  ,S\ore  that!  in  any  previous  year. 


2843  W.  19fh  Street 


Chicago  23,  Illinois 


Copyright  1954  Babson  Bros  Co. 


ATLANTA  •  HOUSTON  •  KANSAS  CITY  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  SACRAMENTO  •  SEATTLE  •  SYRACUSE  •  TORONTO 
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pairs,  storage, 


VA  to  3  HP. 


Ramble  through 
lawn,  garden  chores 
with  Choremaster.  Single, 
economical  power  unit  and  low- 
cost  attachments  make  Choremaster 
a  power  lawn  mower,  cultivator, 
snowplow.  Add  sickle  bar,  many 
other  attachments.  Saves 
you  investment,  re- 


CHOREMASTER 


[  ROTARY  MOWER 

Mowing’s  fun  and 
safe,  too,  with  the 
CHOREMASTER 
Mower  .  .  .  blade 
is  fully  enclosed. 
Designed  for  fast,  safe, 
comfortable  lawn  and 
y  weed  cutting.  Fine-cuts 
/  wide  18  inch  swath. 

Lcof  Mulching  ATTACHMENT 

urinds  leave,  to  fertilizer  par- 
tirles.  No  more  leaves  to  rake 
or  burn. 


*7otla4f  for  dealer  name,  FREE  literature! 


Freight  Extra 


when  you  use  a  multi-purpose 


choremaster 


,,  INUMBtR 


WORLDSto^cr/ WHEEL 


GARDEN^TRACTOR 


CHOREMASTER  DIVISION 

WEiEM  ENGINEERED  PRODUCTS,  INC. 
806-2  Evans  St.,  Cincinnati  4,  Ohio 


DEPARTAfEXTS 


The  Dairy  Barn  .... 
0\’cr  the  Back  Fence 

Poultry  Yard . 

Farm  Books . 

Coming  in  Autumn.  . 
Index  to  .Advertisers. 
The  Farm's  Pictures. 
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Making  Grass  Silage . 

High  Protein  Corn . 

Bluegrass . 
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Cylinders  wear  most  at  the  TOP 


Letters 


]  '  Chrome-plated  piston  rings 
resist  wear 


Therefore,  TOP  rings  should 
be  chrome-plated  to  retard 
cylinder  wear ! 


For  longer  engine  life  .  .  .  fewer  overhauls,  obtain  the 
FULL  benefit  of  piston  rings  plated  with  solid  chrome 
. . .  not  just  tho^il  rings  alone,  but  especially  the  TOP 
compression  rings  because  they  operate  where  most 
wear  occurs. 

Perfect  Circle’s  2-in-l  Chrome  Piston  Ring  Set  has 
BOTH  top  and  bottom  rings  plated  with  thick,  solid 
chrome.  And  the  result?  Thousands  and  thousands  of 
extra  hours  of  top  performance,  even  under  the  most 
severe  kinds  of  farm  service! 

For  new  engine  life,  sustained  power  and  oil  econ¬ 
omy— with  no  tedious  hreak-in  period— re-ring  your 
car,  truck  or  tractor  with  2-in-l!  Perfect  Circle  Cor¬ 
poration,  Hagerstown,  Indiana;  The  Perfect  Circle 
Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada. 


Perfect  Circle 

2  in  1  chrome  piston  rings 

THE  STANDARD  OF  COMPARISON 


SolM  chroma  plating  on  lop  and  bottom  rings 
givos  woor  protoction  throughout  antiro  oroo  of 
ring  Povol.  Only  2.in.1  furnishot  oltornofo  Hirrosturo 
spring  with  ovory  oH  ring,  for  badly  worn  ongiitos. 


The  Fence  Tool 

Sirs : 

In  your  article  titled  “Lifetime  Fences’’  in 
the  Spring  issue  of  The  Farm  Quarterly, 
you  showed  a  picture  of  a  handy  fence-splicini; 
tool  which  you  said  was  better  than  pliers  and 
inexpensive.  I  haven't  seen  any  such  tool  on 
the  market.  Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  buy 
one — and  just  how  inexpensive  is  inexpensive? 

Richard  S.  German 

Cozad,  Nebraska 

For  reader  German  and  the  153  others  who 
spotted  this  handy  gadget  in  the  last  paragraph 
of  “Lifetime  Fences”  we  have  good  news.  If 
there  is  a  Republic  Steel  Company  fence  dealer 
near  you  he  will  present  you  with  one — free. 
If  there  isn’t  a  Republic  dealer  write  F.AR.M 
QU.\RTERLY  and  we’ll  mail  you  one,  hot  off 
the  rolling  mill. 

W  ants  No  Tariff  On  W  ool 

Sirs: 

I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  article 
appearing  on  page  70  of  your  current  edition 
of  The  Farm  Quarterly  entitled,  ‘Is  Now 
the  Time  to  Start  in  Sheep?’  .Asa  sheep  grower 
I  am  naturally  encouraged  by  your  thesis  that 
declining  sheep  numbers  and  increasing  popu¬ 
lation  must,  in  time,  result  in  more  favorable 
markets  for  native  sheep  of  all  classes.  It  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  factual  basis  for  this  thesis  is 
unimpeachable. 

Since,  then,  the  sheep  and  wool  growers  of 
this  country  are  approachine.  or  have  reached, 
a  time  in  which  the  economic  facts  of  life 
heavily  favor  their  business.  I  wonder  whether 
it  is  desirable  for  them  to  ask  the  additional, 
and  artificial  help  of  an  increased  wool  tariff. 
Such  an  increase  seems  inconsistent  with  our 
announced  national  policies  in  the  field  of  for¬ 
eign  relations,  and  is  at  odds  with  Secretary 
B<-nson’s  efforts  in  related  branches  of  agricul¬ 
ture  in  this  countrv'.  If  justifiable  at  all,  the 
increased  tariff  must  rest  upon  the  grounds  that 
the  growing  of  wool  is  an  activity  to  be  en¬ 
couraged  for  reasons  of  defense.  In  view  of  the 
free  market  incentives  already  existing,  it  seems 
that  the  defense  argument  is,  at  best,  hiehly 
debatable. 

It  is  my  belief  and  hope  that  your  article  will 
elicit  an  interested  and  enthusiastic  responst 
from  the  industry,  and  from  groups  interested 
in  agriculture.  In  that  event,  you  may  find  it 
desirable  to  issue  reprints  of  the  article,  and  if 
you  do  so,  may  I  request  that  I  br-  placed  on 
your  mailing  list. 

George  \\ .  Wolf,  Jr. 

.\menia.  New  York 


extra 


eariy  to  top  markets 


extra 


tow  PRODUCTION  COSTS 


ONE  WEEK  TO  WEANING  feed  tasty,  tempt¬ 
ing  Wayne  Tail  Curler,  Jr.,  the  specied  creep- 
feed  that  helps  save  extra  pigs  at  the  start.  Gets 
baby  pigs  on  solid  feed  fast. . .  builds  heavy 
weaning  weights,  up  to  40  lbs.  and  more! 

WEANING  TO  75  LBS.  feed  Wayne  Tail 
Curler,  Sr.  Triple-tested  nutrition  to  keep  all 
pigs  gaining  at  full  speed! 


75  LBS.  TO  MARKET  speed  'em  along 
with  your  grain  and  Wayne  Hog  Balancer. 
Gets  'em  to  market  early — in  5  to 
months— keeps  production  costs  extra  low! 

FEED  YOUR  BROOD  SOWS  for  extra  pigs, 
too  .  .  .  with  Wayne  Brood  Sow  Supple¬ 
ment  or  Wayne  Pig  &  Sow  Meal.  See  your 
friendly  Wayne  Feed  Dealer  now! 


ALLIED  MILLS,  INC.  tomorrows  todayi 

Exccuti\e  Offices:  Chicago  4»  111.  Service  Offices:  Ft.  Wayne  I.  Indiana 
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B.F.Goodri«di 


Power-Grip  tractor  tire  gives 
bigger  cleats, bigger  shoulders! 


Five  types  of  B.  F.  Goodrich  form  truck  tires! 

There’s  a  special  B.  F.  Goodrich  truck  tire  for  every  farm  need 
—five  diflFerent  types  from  which  to  choose.  The  right  one  will 
save  you  money.  Norman  Droese,  for  example,  uses  the  H.  D. 
Commercial  on  his  delivery  truck  for  trips  to  the  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  farm  market. 


"Better  grip,  better  traction  than  other  tires!” 

Keith  Foley  sows  upwards  of  SKK)  acres  of  wheat  on  his  farm 
near  Cheney,  Kansas.  One  of  his  tractors  is  shown  above, 
equipped  with  powerful,  new  B.  F.  Goodrich  Power-Grip 
tractor  tires.  Foley  reports  these  tires  hold  better,  give  better 
traction  than  any  other  tires  he  has  used.  That's  because 
knife-action  Power-Grip  cleats  have  a  bigger  face  area  to 
press  against  the  soil,  take  a  firm  grip  for  full  traction  in 
reverse  or  forward. 


"Self-cleaning  tread  in  heavy,  black  dirt” 

R.  V.  Wuensche  points  to  the  sharp,  clean  track  left  by  a 
Power-Grip  tire  in  the  heavy,  black  soil  of  his  farm  near 
Bishop,  Texas.  Note  that  the  open -center  Power- Grip  tread 
stays  clean  in  this  heavy,  moist  soil  to  give  you  better 
traction. 

Count  the  cleats  on  leading  makes.  Time  after  time  you’ll 
find  that  size  for  size  the  BFG  tire  has  more  cleats.  And  no 
other  tire  is  wider  than  Power-Grip. 


"Less  slippage  pulling  giant  loads” 

Power-Grip  tires  pull  a  corn  picker  and  wagon  on  the  590-acre  Charles  Wiese 
farm  at  Alda,  Neb.  These  B.  F.  Goodrich  tires  are  square  cut  at  the  shoulders 
to  defy  slippage,  help  Wiese  keep  on  schedule.  Power-Grip  cleats  are  higher 

at  the  shoulders  for  deeper 

_ _ _  penetration,  braced  to  dig  in 

without  bending.  Every  turn 
of  these  BFG  tires  counts  for 
maximum  traction. 

^  See  your  B.  F.  Goodrich 

retailer  for  your  farm  tire 
needs.  His  address  listed 
under  Tires  the  Yellow 
Pages  of  your  phone  book. 
Or  write  The  B.  F.  Goodrich 
Company,  Tire  &  Equipment 

mX  Division,  Akron  18,  Ohio. 


His  ProudestXPGssessiC)n 


Think  of  the  finest  watch  . . .  the  finest  camera 
•  • .  the  finest  automobile  you  ever  saw.  Think 
of  precision  . . .  and  craftsmanship  .  • .  and  con* 
venience — all  carried  to  the  last  little  detail. 
Expect  all  this  when  you  visit  your  Case  dealer 
for  a  look  at  America’s  Finest  Diesel,  built  as 
only  Case  can  build  it.  Take  the  wheel — see 
how  a  gentle  hand  •  •  •  with  Power  Steering 
. . .  guides  mighty  5*plow  power  through  short 
turns  in  soft  soil.  Yes^  you  can  enjoy  the  thrill 
of  thoroughbred  performance  •  •  •  the  pride 
of  distinguished  possession  ...  at  a  price  any 
farmer  can  afford  who  has  enough  work  for  a 
tractor  of  such  size. 


America's 

Finest 

DIESEL 


Get  the  full  story  of  6*cylinder  diesel  power  so  smooth,  so 
quiet  that  it  purrs  as  it  pulls  . . .  push-button  starting  directly 
on  diesel  fuel . . .  clean  burning  by  *'Powrcel”  controlled  com¬ 
bustion  ...  simple  construction  that  combines  Case  upkeep 
economy  with  diesel  fuel  economy.  Send  for  new  diesel  cat* 
alog.  J.  I.  Case  Co.,  Dept.  F*904,  Racine,  Wis. 
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Ideal  for  plow-down,  top-dressing  or 
side-dressing  with  any  equipment  for  the  greatest 
crop  yields  per  pound  of  nitrogen  used! 


New  ARCADIAN  Urea  Fertilizer  is  just 
about  the  most  efficient  source  of  nitro¬ 
gen  you  can  buy.  Every  100  pounds  of 
ARCADIAN  Urea  supplies  45  pounds 
of  actual  nitrogen— the  highest  concen¬ 
tration  available  in  solid  fertilizer.  It 
is  pelleted  for  easy  handling  and  flows 
freely  in  any  equipment.  In  addition, 
ARCADIAN  Urea  has  important  spe¬ 
cial  advantages  that  help  you  get  more 
crop  dollars  out  of  each  pound  of  nitro¬ 
gen  you  apply. 

All  the  nitrogen  in  ARCADIAN  Urea 
turns  into  forms  available  to  plants.  Yet 
it  resists  leaching  even  in  a  long  season, 
and  stays  in  the  root  zone  to  feed 
crops.  ARCADIAN  Urea  supplies 
quickly-available  nitrogen  early  in  the 
season  and  provides  increasing  quanti- 


Airplane  application  is  quick  and 
effe^ive.  Concentrated  ARCADIAN 
Urea  makes  a  good  payload  to  cover 
more  acres  of  ground  per  flight.  The 
firm  pellets  spread  evenly  and  don’t 
blow  away  in  dust.  Ideal  to  get  nitrogen 
on  crops  when  the  soil  is  too  wet,  the 
area  too  large,  or  the  crops  too  ad¬ 
vanced  for  ground  equipment. 

Use  in  irrigation  water  is  safe,  eco¬ 
nomical  and  effective.  ARCADIAN 
Urea  penetrates  to  all  the  roots  the 
water  reaches,  stays  where  the  roots 
can  get  it.  ARCADIAN  Urea  is  ideal, 
too,  for  foliage  spray  applications  to 
tomatoes,  apples,  high-protein  wheat 
and  certain  other  crops.  Application  in 
pest-control  sprays  saves  work  and  sup¬ 
plies  nitrogen  that  the  crops  absorb 
inunediately. 

LOOK  FOR  this  efficient,  economical,  new 
pelleted  ARCADIAN  Urea  Fertilizer  at 
your  fertilizer  dealer's  this  fall.  When 
you  need  nitrogen,  better  buy 
ARCADIAN  Urea  45%  Nitrogen  in  easy- 
to-handle  80-pound  bags.  Ask  your 
dealer  now  for  full  information  —  and 
write  to  Nitrogen  Division  for  free  liter¬ 
ature  describing  its  advantages  and 
many  uses. 


ties  of  nitrogen  as  crops  grow  bigger 
and  need  more.  Its  high  concentration 
saves  on  handling  and  storage,  and 
speeds  the  joh  of  application.  ARCA¬ 
DIAN  Urea  is  excellent  for  com,  small 
grains,  sorghum,  sugar  beets,  vege¬ 
tables,  fruits,  pasture  and  other  crops. 

Plow-down  or  top-dressing  applica¬ 
tions  of  ARCADIAN  Urea  are  econ¬ 
omical  and  efficient.  Since  ARCADIAN 
Urea  ties  itself  to  the  soil  particles  in 
the  root  zone,  plow-down  on  heavy  soils 
is  practical  anytime  plowing  is  possible. 
D^p  plow-down  helps  crops  grow  deep 
roots  to  resist  drouth  better.  Even  on 
light  soils,  ARCADIAN  Urea  applied 
in  early  spring  feeds  the  crop  through¬ 
out  the  season. 

Side-dressing  with  ARCADIAN  Urea 
fills  the  “extra”  nitrogen  needs  of  many 
crops  with  just  one  application.  Heavy 
rains  don’t  leach  it  away  and  your 
crops  get  readily  available  nitrogen 
when  they  need  it  throughout  the  grow¬ 
ing  period. 


PflLFIfO 
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tATON  manufacturing  COMRANY.  CIEVEIAND.  OHIO 


PROJECT  ADEQUATE  ROADS;  Crowded  highways  slow  you  down, 
add  to  your  cost  of  marketing  farm  products,  join  the  crusade 
for  more  and  better  roads  essential  for  progress  and  prosperity. 


RUGGED,  DEPENDABLE:  Ford  Dealer  L.  B. 
Lathrop,  Jr.,  of  Henderson  &  Lathrop.  Auburn. 
New  Wirk,  says:  “Eaton  2-Speed  Axles  are 
nigged  and  dependable  — they  stand  up  and 
give  trouble-free  service.  When  we  deliver  an 
Eaton-equipped  Ford,  we  know  our  customer 
is  going  to  be  satisfied.” 


2-speed;^^  axles 


MORE  THAN 
2  MILLION 
EATON  AXLES 
IN  TRUCKS 
TODAY 


An  Eaton! 


TWO  TRUCKS  IN  ONE;  “With  an 
Eaton  2-ispeed  you  have  two  trucks 
in  one:  in  the  low-gear  range,  an 
ideal  truck  for  hauling  from  the 
field:  in  the  high-gear  range,  a 
fast  time-saving  truck  for  highway 
runs  to  market,"  says  Carl  Dickman 
(right).  Herman  Dickman  (on 
left)  agrees. 


isoy*  trwch 
Cwl  OidniNNi 

AsbwRf 


ffTYrE  HAVE  100  acres  in  vegetables.  The  Eaton  2-Speed 
W  Axle  is  a  mighty  important  help,  getting  our  crops  out 
of  the  field  and  to  market  fast,”  says  Mr.  Dickman. 

“With  a  conventional  axle,  field  loading  is  a  constant 
stop-and-start  job— slow  and  costly  in  man-hours.  With  the 
Eaton  Axle  we  move  along  without  a  stop. 
Having  the  extra  low-range  gear,  we  set 
the  truck  speed  to  match  the  loading-crew 
speed;  load  a  lot  faster,  save  plenty  of 
time  and  do  not  hog  down  in  soft  ground. 

“An  Eaton  Axle  makes  a  truck  better 
on  highway  runs.  The  high-range  gears 
enable  us  to  hold  good  speeds  with  the 
engine  turning  at  lower  r.p.m.,  saving  gas 
and  wear.” 

Only  with  an  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle  can 
a  farm  truck  get  over  soft  ground  under 
a  full  load  without  bogging  down.  High¬ 
way  runs  are  made  in  shorter  time.  An 
Eaton  2-Speed  is  a  real  time-  and  dollar- 
saver  for  any  farmer.  Your  truck  dealer 
will  gladly  prove  it  with  a  demonstration. 


EASIER  ON  DRIVER;  “The  Eaton  2-Speed  Axle 
makes  truck  driving  easier.  Shifting  an  Eaton  is 
simple  and  quick.  That's  why  the  truck  rides 
smoother  and  the  driver  has  better  control  over 
it,”  says  Mr.  Dickman. 
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Sweet  Tooth  It  is  easier  to  attract  flics 
Fly’s  Undoing  with  honey  than  with 
vinegar,  says  an  old  Enq- 
glish  proverb.  And  the  smart-alcc  answer 
has  always  been  :“\Vho  wants  to  attrac  t 
flies?”  Last  year,  however,  a  scientist  in 
Illinois,  Willis  N.  Bruce,  decided  that 
there  would  be  a  real  advantage  in  at¬ 
tracting  flics — particularly  if  you  could 
lure  them  to  their  doom.  Bruce  began 
working  on  this  problem  in  an  effort  to 
beat  the  fly,  which  developed  resistance  to 
the  residual  sprays  such  as  DDT.  There 
were  a  number  of  sprays  which  would 
kill  the  flies,  but  none  of  them  had  any 
lasting  qualities.  One  of  these  short-lived 
sprays.  Bayer  L  13/59,  was  mixed  with 
Karo  syrup  in  an  effort  to  attract  more 
flies  during  its  limited  period  of  effec¬ 
tiveness.  The  poisoned  syrup  was  painted 
on  window  ledges  and  other  places  where 
flies  gather  and  Bruce  sat  back  to  obsen-e. 

While  the  syrup  was  still  wet  it  at¬ 
tracted  quite  a  few  flies  and  the  poison 
killed  them — just  as  Bruce  expected.  Then 
the  unexpected  happened.  The  bait  hard¬ 
ened  in  about  four  hours  into  a  tough, 
plastic  streak,  but  the  flies  continued  to 
come  to  eat  it.  And  what  was  completely 
unexplainable  was  that  the  poison,  which 
should  have  lost  its  effectiveness,  con¬ 
tinued  to  kill  the  flies.  The  flics  came  to 
the  hardened  syrup  and  dissolved  it  with 
their  salivaiy  secretions,  eating  both  syrup 
and  poison.  Within  one  to  three  minutes 
the  flies  began  to  reel  like  drunken  tum- 
blebugs  and  shortly  after  that  they  were 
dead.  No  flics  which  ate  enough  syrup  to 
show  signs  of  poisoning  ever  recovered. 
Most  surprising  of  all  was  that  the  syrup 
which  had  been  applied  in  June  was  still 
as  deadly  as  sin  in  October. 

In  mixing  the  bait,  one  and  a  ho  If 
grams  of  Bayer  L  13  '59  was  thoroughly 
mixed  with  a  pint  of  dark  Karo  syrup. 
In  dairy  and  sheep  barns,  Bruce  found 
that  a  very  small  amount  of  his  bait  would 
reduce  the  fly  population  by  as  much  as 
95  per  cent.  In  three  laborator\’  tests  where 
2,000  flics  were  released  into  a  large  room, 
the  new  poison  killed  from  90  to  94  per 
cent  of  them  within  an  hour.  After  a  feu- 
hours  all  had  been  killed. 

As  with  almost  evcr>-  test  that  has  ever 
been  run  on  flies,  the  best  results  came  on 
farms  where  the  farmer  practiced  good 
sanitation  and  eliminated,  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible.  fly  breeding  places. 

One  of  the  best  features  of  this  new  fly 
killer  is  its  safety  in  use.  Painted  only  in 
thin  streaks,  there  is  little  danger  of  con¬ 
taminating  food  or  other  material.  Even 
if  some  of  the  poisoned  syrup  were  poured 
on  the  morning  hot  cakes  by  mistake,  the 
results  would  not  be  disastrous^ — it  would 
take  two  and  a  half  gallons  of  the  bait  to 
kill  a  150-pound  man. 


Handles  any  grass 


Prevents  silo  Occi¬ 
dents  and  cave, ins 


Save  feed  and  time ! 
Install  a  Jamesway 
silo  unloader  NOW! 

Just  push  the  button  and  watch 
your  silage  come  down  fast  — 
finely  chopped,  evenly  mixed, 
more  palatable.  The  Jamesway 
handles  your  toughest  unloading 
jobs — grass  or  corn  silage,  frozen 
or  unfrozen.  It  breaks  up  chunks. 
Mixes  feed  thoroughly. 

Your  silage  goes  further  be¬ 
cause  cattle  eat  it  more  readily. 
They  waste  less.  Clean  it  up  bet¬ 
ter.  Convert  it  into  more  milk  at 
less  cost.  You  save  labor,  too  .  . . 
200-400  hours  every  year.  The 
Jamesway  works  while  you  do 
other  chores.  Shuts  itself  off  at 
any  pre-set  time  you  select. 

See  this  and  other  Power  Chor- 
ing  equipment  at  your  Jamesway 
dc^er’s  now.  Let  him  show  you 
how  Jamesway ’s  complete  line 
of  stalls,  pens,  windows  with 
Power  Choring  equipment  gives 
you  the  most  efficient,  low-cost 
and  sanitary  dairy  layout  avail¬ 
able.  — - - 


More  farmers  buy  this  Shuttle- 
Stroke  cleaner  because  it  installs 
easier,  costs  less,  cleans  better. 
Delivers  direct  to  spreader  with¬ 
out  chains,  gears  or  sprockets  in 
the  gutter.  Handles  once-a-day 
cleaning.  You  can  clean  by  hand 
if  power  fails. 


Makes  cattle-feeding  a  simple, 
one-man  job.  Big  capacity!  F^ed 
your  beef  and  dairy  cattle  by 
just  pu.xhing  a  button.  Rugged 
shuttle -Stroke  action  delivers 
any  grain  or  silage.  Fully  proven 
in  the  feed  lot.  Works  in  perfect 
combination  with  silo  unToader. 


Water  cupt  Stalli  and  ttonchiont  Feed  Iruckt 


Jamesway 


Ft.  Atkinson,  Wit.  Mount  Joy,  Po. 

Lot  Angelet  63,  Calif. 

Please  tend  me  free  folders  on  ihe  Jamesway  Silo  L  nloader  and  other  Pouer  Choring  equipment  which  I  ha\e 
checked  below. 


Name 


Route 


County 


State 

c/o  your  nearest  branch  otficef 
Q  Born  Equipment 
□  Hog  Equipment 


I  Address  request  to  the  JAMBS  MFG.  CO.,  Dept.  FQ-654, 
I  Cleaner  □  Power  Ventilation 

He  Feeder  □  Mechanical  Poultry  Feeder 


Keeping  heavy  loads  on  the  move  where  the  going 
gets  tough  is  routine  rolling  for  Kelsey-Hayes  Wheels. 
They’re  built  to  take  it.  They’re  engineered  for 
brutal  punishment  with  an  extra  measure  of  strength  and 
stamina  for  steady,  trouble-free  rolling  on  the  job,  any  job, 
anywhere.  And  the  makers  of  motor  vehicles  know  this. 
For  today,  as  in  the  past  45  years,  they  rely  on  Kelsey-Hayes 
for  wheels  of  rugged  dependability — wheels  for  trucks, 
trailers,  tractors,  buses  and  passenger  cars. 
Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co.,  Detroit  32,  Mich. 


KELSEY  m  HAYES 


World's  Largest  Producer  of  Automotive  Wheels 

Wheels,  Braltes,  Hubs,  Brale  Drums,  Special  Parts  for  oil  Industry  •  9  Plants — Detroit  ond  Jackson  Mich.  .  .  . 

McKeesport,  Pa.  .  .  .  los  Angeles  .  .  .  Windsor,  Ont.,  Canada  .  .  .  Davenport,  la.  (French  &  Hecht  Implement  Div.) 


Sign  of  better  health  for  your  livestock 


Hundreds  of  new 


signs  like  tnis 
are  going  up  across  the  country 


Backed  by  vast  veterinary  research  ...  by 
years  of  intensive  scientific  study  . .  .  your 
veterinarian  brings  to  your  farm  high  pro¬ 
fessional  skill  for  diagnosis,  specialized 
treatment,  surgery,  and  counsel  on  preven¬ 
tive  practices  including  nutrition. 

Vital  allies  of  your  veterinarian  in  conquer¬ 
ing  disease  are  effective,  reliable  drugs. 
Squibb  serves  the  veterinary  profession 
and  you  by  providing  drugs  of  highest 
efficacy .  .  .  veterinary  products  based  on 
sound,  authoritative  research. 

Your  veterinarian,  plus  dependable  drugs, 
and  good  management  practices— a//  work¬ 
ing  together— \\Q\p  keep  your  herds  healthy, 
productive,  and  more  profitable. 


A  new  sign ...  a  new  graduate  veterinarian 
begins  his  professional  practice. 

It’s  a  great  day  for  him . . .  and  for  you,  too, 
because  he’s  a  specialist  you  can  rely  on  to 
help  protect  the  health  of  your  livestock— 
and  your  investment. 

If  there  is  a  new  veterinarian  in  your  com¬ 
munity-bid  him  welcome.  He’s  one  of  hun¬ 
dreds*  of  new  graduates  who  are  joining 
16,500  older  veterinarians  in  playing  a 
vital  role  in  America’s  livestock  industry. 

Young  or  old— your  veterinarian  is  a  man 
of  high  professional  standards ...  a  man 
who  subscribes  to  this  creed  . . . 

“To  regard  my  profession  as  something 
more  than  a  means  of  livelihood .  .  .To 
guide  my  conduct  by  sober  judgment . . . 

To  be  modest,  and  open-minded  and 
thankful  for  every  opportunity  to  increase 
my  knowledge  and  my  usefulness  . . .” 

For  prompt,  accurate  diagnosis,  always  consult  your  veterinarian, 


CONSTANT  RESEARCH 
—Squibb  scientists  are  con¬ 
stantly  seeking  and  dis¬ 
covering  new  and  better 
drugs ...  to  aid  your  veter¬ 
inarian  in  bringing  better 
health  to  your  livestock. 


E.  R.  SQUIBB  &  SONS 

Division  of  Mathieson  Chemical  Corporation 

745  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y. 


thain  lulf  uf  tht* 
new  Rraduaites  will  enter 
practice.  Others  will  l>eRin  ifniMtrtaint 
work  in  bpet-iailized  pni(-tit*e.  armed 
for(-e>.  teaching,  re^eart‘h,  regulatory 
ur  c-tiuimert  ial  bervUes. 
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NOT  Tested 


TESTED 


227  Buihalf  Corn  —  Balanced  soil  through  testmg 
means  oerfect  ears  and  bunrioer  croos.  Don’t  risk 


means  perfect  ears  and  bunnper  crops.  Don  t  nsk 
deformed  ears,  nubbins,  and  weak  stalks  that  lodge. 
Soil  Tests  guarantee  bumper  yields  of  all  grain  crops. 


906  Bushels  Potatoes  —  You  might  as  well  aim  for 
this  record  yield  per  acre.  With  soil  testing  you  can 
far  exceed  present  yields  and  quality  of  potatoes,  and 
all  other  crops  you  dig  from  the  soil. 


30  Tons  per  acre  —  Record  tomato  yields  are  impossible 
without  soil  testing.  Truck  and  canning  crops  show  amaz¬ 
ing  yields  with  proper  fertilizer.  Your  Soil  Test  Kit 
will  be  the  foundation  for  more  income  from  your  farm. 


Increase  Milk  Production  up  to  300%  —  Soil  Tests 
assure  thick  stands  of  grass  and  legumes  with  deep  root 
systems  for  more  forage  and  greater  milk  production. 
Boost  your  hay  crops  up  to  5  tons  an  acre. 

Every  Crop  Does  Better 
on  Tested  Soil 


Make  More  Money  for  Yourself 

DOUBLE  YOUR  YIELD 

With  higher  costs  for  labor  and  everjdhing  you  buy,  the  only 
answer  is  to  make  every  crop  produce  more  per  acre.  Farm  author¬ 
ities  agree  average  yields  can  be  doubled.  That’s  how  to  offset 
falling  prices  —  you’ll  make  more  money  with  more  bushels  even 
at  low  prices,  than  when  prices  were  highest.  These  easy  tests 
guarantee  $10  or  more  in  extra  yield  for  every  $1  you  spend  on 
fertilizer.  You’ll  get  bigger  yields  of  better  quality  without  extra 
work,  or  expense  —  even  on  reduced  acreage. 

Do  It  Now  ~  It's  Not  Too  Late 
to  Boost  Your  Yield  Yet  This  Year! 

Use  your  Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  right  away,  where  crops  are  growing,  and 
know  at  once  what  each  field  needs  to  produce  a  bumper  yield.  It  tells  you  just 
what  to  do  —  exactly  how  much  nitrogen,  or  phosphate,  or  potash  is  lacking  and 
how  to  apply  it  NOW.  Side-dressing  fertilizer  after  crops  are  growing  is  often  far 
more  effective  than  putting  it  all  on  at  planting  time.  You’ll  turn  poor  fields  into 
money-makers  —  and  make  good  fields  surpass  all  previous  records.  “Guessing” 
wastes  both  time  and  money — you'll  actually  save  up  to  $15  an  acre  on  fertilizer. 


Easy  as  Reading  a  Thermometer 


NO  KNOWLEDGE  OF  CHEMISTRY  NEEDED 

So  simple  anyone  can  use  it.  Even  your  first  tests  will  be 
accurate  and  reliable.  There’s  no  long  waiting  for  reports  — 
the  correct  answer  is  printed  right  on  the  chart.  Takes  only  10 
minutes,  costs  less  than  10c  a  test.  Ag  Colleges,  County  Agents, 
Vo-Ag  Teachers,  Experiment  Stations  and  progressive  farmers 
everywhere  depend  on  it.  You’ll  learn  more  about  your  soil 
than  from  a  lifetime  of  farming!  Even  this  summer  your  Soil 
Test  Kit  will  pay  for  itself  many  times  over. 


Farmers  deluxe 
Soil  Test  Kit 

Complete  with  everything  for 
hundreds  of  tests.  More  valuable 
than  all  your  stock  and  tools! 
Shows  right  amounts  of  nitrogen, 
phosphate  and  potash  for  each 
held.  Also  whether  lime  is  need¬ 
ed  (pH)  and  how  much.  Lifetime 
welded  steel  chest  with  carrying 
handle.  Weighs  only  I2V2  lbs.  Easy 
instructions  show  needs  of  225 
different  crops.  Only  $29.95. 


Enthusiastic  Users  Say: 

A.F.B.  of  Iowa  increased  his  bean  yield  50% 
by  correcting  phosphate  and  potash  deficiencies. 

A.D.  of  Indiana  nearly  doubled  his  corn  yields 
after  testing  his  soil.  He  also  gets  3090  more 
wheat  and  soybeans  per  acre. 

W.L.D.  of  Pennsylvania  saved  $400  on  fertiliz¬ 
er.  “'The  Kit  paid  for  itself  over  and  over  again.** 

G.H.  of  Ohio  “Have  made  many  tests;  like  its 
simplicity  and  accuracy.  Worth  1000  times  its 
cost  on  my  320  acres.” 

R. S.G.  of  Indiana  tests  his  soil  and  has  re¬ 
duced  fertilizer  costs  by  using  only  what  his 
Sudbury  Soil  Test  Kit  showed  was  needed. 

S. H.  of  Michigan  “guessed”  his  potato  field  had 
enough  potash  but  needed  nitrogen.  Tests  showed 
he  was  wrong.  He  used  potash,  doubled  his  yield. 


CBBin  BAmif BV  —  Order  your  Soil  Test  Kit  today  and  we'll  mail 

9EriU  mvnET  c.O.D.  plus  postage.  Or  send  check  and  we’ll 

pay  postage,  saving  you  from  $1.91  to  $3.55  in  postal  charges.  FREE  TRIAL 
—  If  not  delighted  with  your  Kit,  return  it  in  10  days  for  a  full  refund. 


jiljQ  include  the  valuable 
book  on  farm  management,  **Our  Land 
and  Its  Care*'  FREE. 

Mail  Coupon  Today!  j 


Httnlwiire.  Seed.  Grain  and 
Karm  Supply  Stores:  Serve 
Your  I'u.stomers  by  Carry¬ 
ing  thin  E^aential  Aid  to 
Better  Farming. 


Over  The 
Back  Fence 


BUY  USED  EQUIPMENT 
FROM  YOUR  CATERPILLAR  DEALER 


Farm  for  This  residence  occupies  a 
Sale  Cheap  rural  situation  adjacent  to 
the  Severn  Wild  Fowl  Trust. 
It  faces  south  and  east  with  a  fine  view  of 
the  Severn  Estuary.  Lounge  hall,  4  recep¬ 
tion  rooms,  14  bedrooms,  4  bathrooms. 
Central  heating,  main  electricity,  null 
water  and  main.  Stables,  garages,  well- 
timbered  grounds,  lawns,  kitchen  garden, 
orchard,  paddock.  $12,000  with  IT/i 
acres.  200  acres  and  8  cottages  available 
at  small  extra  price. 


Your  Caterpillar  Dealer  now  offers  you  “BONDED  BUY"  used  Cater* 
pillar-built  equipment,  guaranteed  by  a  bond  equed  to  the  purchase  price 
of  the  machine  up  to  a  maximum  of  $10,000  and  backed  by  The  Travelers 
Indemnity  Company.  On  the  Dealer's  Guarantee  Bond  he  clearly  states 
the  terms  of  the  guarantee.  He  gives  you  this  protection  when  you  pur¬ 
chase  "BONDEID  BUY"  Cat*  farm  equipment. 

You  are  also  offered  two  other  classes  of  used  equipment  buys  . . . 
“Certified  Buy"  and  “Buy  and  Try"  .  .  .  these  cover  used  equipment  of 
any  make.  All  equipment  is  honestly  described. 

What  does  this  mean  to  you?  You  are  absolutely  sure  of  what  you're 
getting.  Your  assurance  is  in  writing.  What's  more,  no  matter  what  your 
needs,  cost-wise  or  work-wise,  you'll  find  the  equipment  that  fills  the  bill, 
backed  by  a  written  guarantee. 

Only  your  Caterpillar  Dealer  makes  this  offer  ...  so  make  his  store 
your  headquarters  for  both  new  and  used  farm  equipment.  See  him 
today!  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  San  Leandro,  Calif.,  Peoria,  Dl.,  U.S.A. 

DIESEL  FMNN  TIACTODS  •  TOOL  MRS  •  IMPLEMENTS 


This  seems  like  a  pretty  good  buy  for  a 
man  who  likes  to  give  big  parties,  or  a 
man  with  a  large  family  and  a  passle  ot 
dep)endent  in-laws.  If  any  of  our  readers 
are  interested  we  shall  be  happy  to  put 
them  in  touch  with  the  owner.  We  also 
know  of  other  places,  both  larger  and 
smaller,  at  equally  attractive  prices.  There 
is  no  catch,  and  these  fine  propR'rties  arc 
just  as  represented.  The  only  possible 
drawback,  a  minor  one,  is  that  they  arc 
located  in  England. 


How  to  Keep  Them  They’ve  made  a 
Down  on  the  Farm  survey  of  the  tel¬ 
evision  habits  of  Ohio  farmers.  .Recording 
to  this  sur\ey,  farm  folks  who  own  a  tele¬ 
vision  set  have  developed  these  amazing 
social  habits:  They  do  88  per  cent  less 
radio  listening;  they  do  87  per  cent  less 
entertaining:  they  go  to  the  movies  77  per 
cent  less;  and  they  do  53  per  cent  less 
magazine  reading.  The  question  that  is 
bound  to  come  up  is,  “Is  that  good  or 
bad?” 


domt  guess  or  gamble  on  used  eouip- 

MEMT...  KNOW  WHAT  YOU'RE  GETTING! 

I,  ** ^cn€/e€/ 

Only  the  best  in  used  Caterpillar-built  equipment.  Each  "BONDED  BUY" 
provides  a  guarantee  ior  thirty  days  against  unsaUsiactory  periormance  due  to 
defective  parts.  li  a  part  should  prove  defective  within  the  guarantee  period 
under  the  normal  conditions  of  your  fob  and  with  proper  maintenance,  your 
dealer  will  put  your  machine  back  into  operating  condition  v/ith  no  charge  to 
YOU  for  parte  and  labor  up  to  the  amount  of  the  bond.  The  Dealer's  Guarantee 
TCnd  is  backed  by  The  Travelers  Indemnity  Company.  The  "BONDED  BUY" 
symbol  on  used  Caterpillar-built  equipment  is  your  assurance  of  the  highest 
quahty  used  equipment 

Next  best  buy  in  used  equipment.  "Certified  Buy"  covers  farm  machines  of  any 
make  in  good  condition.  Your  performance  guarantee  is  in  writing  backed  by 
your  Caterpillar  Dealer. 

3,  ane/ 

Bargains  in  used  farm  equipment  of  any  make.  Buy  and  try  them  for  a  period 
mutually  agreed  upon  by  you  and  your  dealer.  Each  "Buy  and  Try"  machine 
carries  his  written  "money-back"  agreement. 


Farmer’s  Friend  George  Quick,  of  Phoe- 
By  the  Gallon  nix,  Arizona,  says  that 
20  gallons  of  ladybugs  ( that  fine  farmer’s 
friend)  will  control  pests  on  100  acres  of 
vegetables.  He  also  says  that  there  are 
135,000  ladybugs  in  a  gallon,  and  that 
they  eat  45  other  insects,  almost  all  of 
them  bad,  and  multiply  15  times  in  15 
days.  This  item  would  come  under  the 
heading,  “Interesting,  but  so  what?”  if 
Mr.  Quick  hadn’t  also  offered  to  sell  you 
the  ladybugs.  That  he  will  do,  at  $8.00  a 
gallon.  He  says  that  the  way  to  distribute 
them  is  to  walk  along  a  row  of  vegetables 
with  a  can  of  ladybugs  and  scatter  them 
at  the  rate  of  a  handful  every  20  or  30 
paces. 


But**  a$»uroaem  •//•cC/rw  only  ia  tha  U.  S.  A.1 
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oruhing  «»"<>»’  ■  ■  - 

hether  it* 
good  legutne-g 


•  —  aalrv  and  stockmen 

"  1  ^  to  Texas,  dairy  . 

Nevr  tng  andj,  i»  >>““*"«  h^lr  soils  by 

ieC-Si'iw«fi*s.s 

in  us.ng  ^  „?arb,  “  *’'''' 


^  AA  QU AIIT Y  Phosphate  Rock 

FINELY-GROUND  FLORIDA  PEBBLE  PHOSPHATE  ROCK  —  PRODUCED  BY  THE  AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Makers  of  AGRICO,  THE  NATION'S  LEADING  FERTILIZER  .  .  .  AA  QUALITY  FERTILIZERS  ...  and  18%  NORMAL  SUPERPHOSPHATE 

Aleidndria,  Va.  Cairo,  Ohio  Cincinnati  17,  Ohio  Datroit  31,  Mich.  Graansboro,  N.  C.  Laural,  Mitt.  Norfolk  i,  Va.  Piarca,  Fla.  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Baltimora  24,  Md.  Cartarat,  N.  J.  Clavaland  II,  Ohio  Eatt  St.  Louis,  III.  Handarton,  N.  C.  Montqomary  2,  Ala.  No.  Waymouth,  Matt.  Saginaw,  Mich.  Phoanii,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo  &,  N.  Y.  Charlatton,  S.  C.  Columbia,  S.  C.  Fulton,  III.  Houlton,  Maina  Naw  York  7,  N.  Y.  Pansacola,  Fla.  Savannah,  Ga. 
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Poultry  Yard 


No  Antibiotic  Farmers  who  have  won- 
In  the  Meat  dered  if  the  antibiotic 
they  feed  their  chickens 
is  showing  up  in  the  meat  now  have  the 
answer.  Dr.  Harn.’  P.  Broquist,  of  Lederle 
Laboratories,  tried  feeding  chickens  aureo- 
mycin  at  the  rate  of  50,  100  and  200 
grams  per  ton  of  feed — 10  to  20  grams  of 
aureomycin  is  the  usual  amount  in  faun 
feeds — to  find  if  any  of  the  antibiotic  re¬ 
mained  in  the  meat  after  long  periods  of 
feeding.  “No  aureomycin  could  be  de¬ 
tected  in  the  liver  or  muscle  of  chickens 
fed  50  grams  per  ton  of  feed  for  twcKe 
consecutive  weeks.”  Dr.  Brocjuist  said, 
“and  this  was  also  true  for  chickens  fed 
200  grams  per  ton  for  si.\  days.” 

At  heavier  rates  of  feeding,  Dr.  Broquist 
was  able  to  show  traces  of  the  antibiotic 
in  the  tissue  if  he  continued  the  feeding 
of  the  material  right  up  to  the  day  of 
slaughter.  “In  ever\-  instance  where  the 
antibiotic  was  detected  in  the  raw  tissue,” 
Dr.  Broquist  said,  “it  was  completely  de¬ 
stroyed  when  the  tissue  was  cooked.  More¬ 
over,  when  aureomycin  was  withdrawn 
from  the  diet  one  or  two  days  prior  to 
slaughter,  it  could  not  be  found  in  the 
liver  or  muscle.” 

The  fear  has  been  that  if  traces  of  the 
antibiotics  which  are  being  fed  to  poultry 
and  swine  were  present  in  their  flesh  and 
became  a  part  of  our  diet,  we  might  de¬ 
velop  germs  which  were  resistant  to  these 
drugs. 


STONEMO  GRIT 

.^eadtko. 


"Helps  birds  use  feed  better" 
Bob  Parks,  Jo«  Parks  A  Sons 
Altoona,  Ponnsylvania 
"I  feel  certain  Stonemo  does  a  wonderful  job 
of  grinding  feed  in  the  gizzard,  and  helps  the 
bird  make  better  use  of  its  feed.  This  certainly 
gives  you  faster  growth,  or  more  eggs  for  your 
feeding  dollar.” 


'Aids  growth  —  production" 
E.  C.  Foreman,  Foreman  Poultry  Farm 
Lowell,  Michigan 
'We  are  convinced  that  a  hard  granite  grit  is 
essential  to  poultry  of  all  ages  and  under  all 
conditions  for  the  proper  functioning  of  the 
digestive  system  and  for  normal  growth  or  pro¬ 
duction.  Stonemo  Granite  Grit  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  fine  records  for  LIV* 
ABILITY  established  by  Foreman  Leghorns.” 


"Greater  profit  per  bird" 
J.  C.  Long,  J.  C.  Long's  Poultry  Form 
Meridian,  Mississippi 
"To  my  way  of  thinking,  Stonemo  grit  will  pay 
any  user  real  dividends.  It  enables  the  birds  to 
do  a  better  job  of  grinding  the  feed  in  the  giz¬ 
zard,  and  helps  them  make  better  use  of  their 
feed,  resulting  in  greater  profit  per  bird.” 


FORMULA  FOR 
PROFITS 


These  three  leading  breeders— plus  making  nutrients.  Also,  STONEMO 
many,  many  more— make  sure  their  is  insoluble— will  not  dissolve  and 
birds  get  STONEMO  Granite  Grit,  upset  the  ration’s  carefully-planned 
Read  their  reasons:  Faster  growth  mineral  balance.  Good  feed  and 
...more  eggs. ..lower  feeding  costs...  good  granite  grit  are  ^‘partners  for 
gfreater  profits!  The  extra  grinding  profits!”  Whenever  you  order  feed, 
surfaces  of  STONEMO  grind  feed  be  sure  to  order  STONEMO 
extra  fine. ..help  release  more  of  the  Granite  Grit— in  economy  80-lb. 
feed’s  growth-promoting  and  egg-  bags.  Order  it  today! 


GIVE  GROWING  BIRDS  "TEETH"  —Make  sure  your  growing  birds  on  range 
have  “teeth”  to  make  better  use  of  feed  .  .  .  grind  grains  and  grasses  .  .  . 
grow  faster  .  .  .  reduce  feeding  costs!  Give  them  insoluble  STONEMO 
Granite  Grit.  Keep  it  before  them  at  all  times. 


ONE-MAN  PACKAGED  FEED  PLANT 


Shown  with  500- lb.  Botch  Mixor,  10”  x  10” 
Krimpor-Krocker  and  14”  Rotary  Knifo  Granulator. 
Other  sizot  100  lbs.  to  6,000  lbs.  Any  item  avail¬ 
able  separately.  Also  molasses  attachment.  CRIMPS, 
GRANULATES  DUST-FREE  and  operates  with  small 
motor  or  tractor.  Discharges  correctly  balanced 
rations  into  bogs  or  trucks.  No  millwright  work  or 
installation  cost.  PUTS  YOU  IN  THE  DRIVER'S 
SEAT  in  any  livestock  feeding  program.  Users 
everywhere  because  it's  deliberately  priced  to  sell. 
Write  TODAY  for  free  samples  and  catalog. 


STONE  MOUNTAIN  GRIT  COMPANY,  INC 

fxocwtivo  OffkM  amd  Qworry:  UTHONIA.  OEOtGIA 
•muck  Oworry:  BAMIE.  VOMONT 
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with  the  "EXTRA  GRINDING  SURFACES 


Dept.  FG-2  BONNER  SPRINGS,  KANSAS 


#  In  regard  to  his  new  steel  farm  build¬ 
ing,  Mr.  Fuller  writes:  “We  have  just 
completed  the  second  steel  building  on 
our  farm  and  feel  we  have  taken  an¬ 
other  step  forward  in  our  long-range 
farm  improvement  program.  We  pur¬ 
chased  our  first  steel  building  about 
three  years  ago  and  erected  it  ourselves 
— an  open  front  implement  shed,  30 
feet  wide  by  66  feet  long.  We  liked  it  so 
well  we  just  replaced  our  old  wood  barn 
with  this  new  steel  stock-feeding  barn.” 

Whatever  your  building  needs  are — 
stanchions  or  loose  housing  for  dairy 
cattle,  beef  cattle  or  hogs;  machinery 
and  crop  storage — durable  steel  build¬ 
ings  are  easily  arranged  for  labor-saving 
chores.  Mr.  Fuller  has  arranged  his  new 
60  X  108-foot  steel  building  so  that  his 
beef  cattle  are  along  one  side  of  the 
barn  and  the  hogs  are  on  the  other. 
Separating  them  is  the  convenient  hay 
storage  area.  Eventually,  the  building 
will  contain  feeding  troughs  on  rollers 
so  that  the  loafing  area  can  be  enlarged 
as  the  hay  and  feed  in  the  center  of  the 
barn  are  consumed.  Consequently,  as 
the  calves  grow,  their  available  loafing 
space  will  grow  with  them.  Mr.  Fuller 
has  already  installed  automatic  elec¬ 
trically  heated  watering  troughs,  and 
soon  intends  to  install  shelled  corn  stor¬ 
age  bins  with  automatic  feeders  for  his 
hogs. 

“I  believe  steel  buildings  are  the 
modern  type  of  farm  building  and  the 
best  value  on  the  market  for  today’s 


farmer,”  says  Mr,  Fuller.  “They  are 
fireproof  and  verminproof.  I’m  sure  we 
saved  money  in  the  initial  cost  and  will 
continue  to  save  money  in  maintenance. 

“We  are  well  satisfied  with  these 
modern  farm  buildings  and  glad  we 
have  replaced  the  old  buildings  with 
steel  construction.  Our  neighbors  and 
visitors  from  all  around  the  county 
have  been  here  to  see  this  new  steel 
building,  and  they  like  it,  too.” 

Farmers  and  dairymen  agree  that 
you  get  the  most  for  your  money  when 
you  invest  in  a  factory-made  steel 
building  manufactured  with  long-last¬ 
ing  USS  Galvanized  Steel  Sheets  for 
roofs  and  walls,  and  a  USS  Structural 
Steel  framework.  USS  Galvanized  Steel 
Sheets  for  roofing,  siding  and  accessor¬ 
ies  carry  a  zinc  coating  of  Ij-it  ounce 
per  sq.  ft.* 


*USS  Oalvoniiad  Stael  Shaatt  for  reefing,  tiding 
end  occatteriot  ora  ceotod  in  CKcerdanco  with 
ASTM  SpaciMcotien  A-3d1  (1.2S  ei.  gar  tg.  ft. 
erdarad  coating,  0.90  ez.  min.  by  triglo  spot  tatt 
er  O.tO  ez.  min.  by  tingle  tpet.) 


United  States  Steel  Corporation  produces 
high-quality  USS  Galvanized  Sheets  and 
Structural  Steel  which  our  customers  manu¬ 
facture  into  durable  farm  buildings.  Your 
requests  for  information 
will  be  forwarded  to  the 
manufacturers  of  these 
buildings,  and  you  will 
hear  directly  from  them. 


SEND  THIS  COUPON 
FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 


Agricultural  Extension  Section.  United  States  Steel  Corporation 
Room  4320,  525  William  Penn  Place,  Pittsburgh  ;10,  Pa. 

I  am  interested  in  steel  buildings  for  the  following: 

C  dairy  barns  □  grain  storage 

□  cattle  shelters  □  machinery  storage 

□  hay  storage  □  poultry  houses 

□  other  . 

Approximate  size  or  capacity . 

i^nd  information  to: 


Name . 

Address . Town . 

County . State . 


□  Please  have  a  representative  call  on  me  with 
further  information. 


UNITED 


s/s  dest  i/a/ue 

on  /naril:et 

Ar  toc/a^  ^rmer" 


SAYS  MAURICE  0.  FULLER,  CHALMERS,  INDIANA 


THE  C.  S.  BELL  CO.,  MFRS. 

HILLSBORO,  O.  -  Since  1858 


Hot  Ht-ns.  like  cows,  slow  down  on 
Hens  production  when  the  weather  gets 
uncomfortably  hot.  Just  how  hot 
is  hot  as  far  as  a  hen  is  concerned  was 
studied  by  Dr.  W.  O.  Wilson  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California.  He  found  that  at  70 
degrees  Fahrenheit  the  birds  were  com¬ 
fortable  and  productive,  .-^t  80  degrees, 
egg  size  and  shell  thickness  decreased.  Egg 
production  declined  markedly  in  heavy 
breeds  and  birds  with  dark  plumage  at 
90  degrees;  Leghorns’  production  fell  off 
at  100  degrees.  .\t  100  degrees  birds  ate 
about  42  per  cent  less  than  they  did  at  70 
degrees  and  drank  35  per  cent  more 
water.  The  bird’s  body  temperature, 
which  is  normally  106  degrees,  starts  to 
rise  when  the  outside  temperature  is  80 
and  some  birds  keel  over  with  heat  pros¬ 
tration  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
100  to  105.  At.  this  point  the  bird’s  tem¬ 
perature  reaches  110 — a  fever  that  causes 
them  to  stagger,  but  from  which  they  can 
recover — to  113,  which  is  about  the  end. 
Chickens  living  in  houses  can  cool  off  by 
burrowing  down  in  the  litter,  which  is 
often  10  to  20  degrees  cooler  than  the  air. 
Those  living  in  cages  just  have  to  sweat 
it  out — not  literally,  of  eourse,  for  chick¬ 
ens.  like  dogs,  can’t  sweat. 

The  heat  problem  is  so  acute  with 
cage  raisers  of  chickens  that  many  of 
them  have  installed  sprinkling  systems 
which  spray  the  henhouse  roof  once  or 
twice  an  hour  during  blistering  days  to 
reduce  the  temperature. 


I  cleared  184  a  bushel  more  with  my 


drying  equipment" 

says  Elmer  H.  Miller,  White  Pigeon,  Michi 


equipment  were  one  of  the  best  in¬ 
vestments  I’ve  ever  made,”  Mr.  Miller 
states. 

Get  full  value  for  your  groin !  Butler 
bins  are  U.S.D.A.  approved  storage 
for  full  support  prices,  ASC  (formerly 
PMA)  storage  facility  loans  and  fast, 
60-month  tax  write-off.  See  your 
Butler  dealer  or  mail  coupon  for  his 
name  and  more  information. 


"I  netted  on  extra  $526  the  first 
year,”  says  Mr.  Miller.  “My  three 
1000-bushel  Butler  bins  and  Force- 
Aire  drying  equipment  paid  for  them¬ 
selves  and  paid  me  a  quick  profit  in 
the  bargain. 

"I  received  68c  a  bushel  more  than 
if  I  sold  at  harvest  ...  by  putting  my 
1953  wheat  crop  in  Butler  bins  and 
storing  it  right  on  the  farm.  No.  2 
white  wheat  was  only  $1.58  when  I 
combined.  I  got  the  full  loan  price  of 
S2.26.  Figuring  the  cost  of  the  com¬ 
plete  Butler  storage  and  drying  equip¬ 
ment  —  plus  electricity,  I’ve  cleared 
18c  a  bushel!  Butler  bins  and  drying 

"15.8%  moisture  was  the  test  on  the  first 
wheat  I  put  into  Butler  bint  .  .  .  but  with  the 
Butler  crop  drying  equipment  moving  o  steady 
column  of  noturol  air  through  the  groin,  it  was 
soon  down  to  13%,"  reports  Elmer  AAiller. 


Empties  Cribs  and  Bins — Blends  ingredients 
for  Balanced  rations — Grinds,  Mixes  and  De¬ 
lis  ers  Feed  to  the  point  of  use — 

.\LL  THIS  WITHOUT  HAND  LABOR! 
PLSH  THE  BUTTON — the  electric  .Auto¬ 
matic  Control  takes  over !  Time  Switch 
automatically  stops  Fecd-O-Mat  at  end  of  pre¬ 
determined  grinding  time  .  .  .  .Any  combination 
of  corn  or  grains  can  be  handled  with  equal 
ease  with  this  time  saving  piece  of  equipment 
on  your  farm.  .Available  now  at  extremely  mod¬ 
erate  cost.  Drop  a  card  for  full  information, 
and  name  of  your  nearest  Bell  Distributor. 


If  ll  prompt  roplf,  addrots  offic*  noaroft  you: 

BiTLER  MANHFACTURINC  COMPANY 

7378  East  13th  St.,  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 

978A  Sixth  Av*.,  S.  E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minn. 
921  Avonua  W,  Enslay,  Birmingham  8,  Ala. 
^  V  Oopt.  78A,  Richmond,  Calif. 

I'fn  interestMd  in  Butler  bins  ond  th«  ngw  BufiMr  Forc«-Air«  crop 
dryinp  equipmont.  Plooso  sond  mo  moro  informotien  ond  tho 
nemo  of  my  noorost  Buflor  doolor. 


MoBofactarors  af  Oil  EqaipmMl 
Sttol  Bmldiofs  •  Fotri  EgaipNiMt 
Claaaofs  Equipupt  •  Spocial  Prodocts 

Foctorios  locotod  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Colosburg,  III.  *  Richmond,  Calif. 
Birmingham,  Ala.  •  Minnoopolis,  Minn. 


The  ''spark''  for  better  digestion  of  the  entire  ration  your  cattle  eat  is 
quality  feed  containing  ARCADIAN*  Urea  Feed  Mixture 


Beef  herds  on  dry  range  or  poor 
hay  do  better  with  a  quality  sup¬ 
plement  containing  ARCADIAN 
Urea  Feed  Mixture,  which  un¬ 
locks  extra  feed  values  in  rough- 
age.  Because  urea  is  a  rich  source 
of  protein,  it  makes  room  in  the 
concentrate  for  extra  minerals,  vi¬ 
tamins  and  energy.  Results  show 
up  in  better  growth,  better  winter¬ 
ing  and  bigger  calf  crops.  Feed 
lot  cattle  also  make  lower-cost 
gains  with  rations  containing 
ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture. 

Dairy  cows  need  plenty  of  good 
roughage  and  high  energy  feeds  to 
maintain  good  milk  flow.  They 
get  more  out  of  all  feed  when  the 
concentrate  contains  as  little  as  5 
to  15  pounds  of  ARCADIAN  Urea 
Feed  Mixture  per  ton.  You  can 
get  urea  in  regular  mixed  dairy 
feeds  or  in  supplements  for  mixing 
with  homegrown  grains. 


Low-cost  meat  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  depends  on  the  idea  of 
balanced  feeding  for  the  bacteria 
in  each  animal’s  rumen  or  first 
stomach.  The  better  these  bacteria 
are  nourished,  the  better  they 
break  down  and  convert  grain  and 
roughage  eaten  by  cattle  into  nu¬ 
trients  the  animals  can  digest. 
This  makes  meat  and  milk  pro¬ 
duction  more  economical— you 
get  more  out  of  every  scrap  of  feed. 

You  "spark"  this  breakdown  of 
feeds  for  better  digestion  by  sup¬ 
plying  quick  sources  of  energy 
and  protein  for  rumen  bacteria  to 
thrive  on.  They  grow  faster  if  part 


of  the  nitrogen  for  protein  comes 
in  the  quickly-available  form  of 
ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture 
—and  also  if  some  of  the  energy 
is  quickly  available  from  the 
starch  of  grain  or  the  sugar  of  mo¬ 
lasses.  Better-fed  bacteria  break 
down  more  of  the  cellulose  and 
other  fiber  in  roughage  and  grain, 
releasing  more  nutrients  from  in¬ 
side  the  fibrous  cell  walls.  Thus, 
feed  value  otherwise  wasted  goes 
into  making  valuable  meat  and 
milk. 

Better  feeding  of  both  the  rumen 
bacteria  and  cattle  is  made  pos¬ 
sible  by  using  high-quality  supple¬ 
ments  that  contain  ARCADIAN 
Urea  Feed  Mixture.  Such  quality 
feeds  supply  essential  nutrients 
needed  to  balance  those  in 
roughage  and  home-grown  grain, 
stimulating  rumen  fermentation 
profitably. 


The  benefits  of  urea  are  widely  acclaimed  by  Experiment  Stations, 
ranchers  and  farmers.  Urea  helps  provide  you  with  high-quality  mixed 
feeds  and  concentrates.  Results  show  that  it  develops  extra  feed  values 
from  the  entire  ration.  See  your  feed  dealer  today  for  feeds  containing 
ARCADIAN  Urea  Feed  Mixture.  Ask  him  also  for  booklets  on  how  it 
works,  or  write  to  the  address  below.  •Trade-Mark 


NITROGEN  DIVISION  Allied  Chemical  &  Dye  Corporation 

6060  CelUg*  Ava.,  Indianopolit  20,  Ind.  •  Talaphona:  Broadway  5443  f.  O.  Box  98,  Ironton,  Ohio  •  Talaphono:  Ironlon  B-4366 


eV;  . 


"Does  a  Lot  More  Work  and 
Saves  Me  Money, Too! 


nHiis  is  not  just  one  farmer’s  opinion.  You’ll  hear  statements 
like  this  from  owners  wherever  today’s  Ford  Tractor  has  had  a 
chance  to  show  what  it  can  do.  Here  are  a  few  typical  examples: 

A  Minnesota  Ford  Tractor  owner  has  this  to  say:  “1  have 
some  light  and  some  fairly  heavy  soil.  I  have  never  used 
more  than  gallons  per  hour  pulling  three  14-inch  bottom 
plows  and  you  can  cultivate  20  acres  on  5  gallons.  That  puts 
money  in  any  farmer’s  pocket.” 

From  a  farmer  in  New  York  State:  “I  like  the  new  Ford 
Tractor  because  we  have  a  very  hilly  farm  and  the  Ford  has 
lots  of  power,  low  down,  good  brakes,  very  easy  to  handle, 
cheap  to  operate.” 

An  Indiana  farmer  says:  “I  plowed  150  acres  of  land  with 
my  new  Ford  Tractor;  100  acres  of  this  was  corn  and  the 
other  50  acres  was  oats.  This  was  more  farming  than  many 
of  my  neighbors  did  .  .  .  with  larger  tractors.” 


Here’s  one  from  Nebraska:  “I  can  make  my  Ford  Tractor 
do  as  much  work  on  less  fuel  than  any  other  make  of 
3-plow  tractor  which  costs  twice  as  much  money.” 

A  grain  farmer  in  Missouri  wrote  us  this  about  his  new 
Ford:  “It  will  do  more  work  per  gallon-hour  than  any  other 
tractor  regardless  of  make  or  size  and  I  don’t  bar  the  big 
boys  either.” 

And  from  a  general  farmer  in  Oregon:  “The  Ford  Tractor 
has  everything  a  man  could  ask  for  in  size,  power,  handling 
and  economy.” 

These  few  statements  will  give  you  some  idea  what 
owners  of  today’s  Ford  Tractor  are  saying— and  perhaps 
of  what  you’d  be  saying  if  you  owned  a  Ford.  How  about 
arranging  with  your  nearby  Ford  Tractor  Dealer  for  a 
demonstration?  Tractor  and  Implement  Division,  Ford 
Motor  Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan. 


/ 


Lower  first  cost,  proved  operating  economy  and  higher 
resale  value  make  the  Ford  Tractor  your  best  power  buy 


MEANS  BETTER  WORK... 
MORE  INCOME  PER  ACRE 


24 


Som  Kennedy  (left),  Butler  dealer,  points  out  o  feature  of  the  Force-Aire  unit  to  (from  left)  Arthur 
F.  Brouer,  owner  of  the  building,  *oclc  Kennedy,  Butler  dealer,  and  Lloyd  Brouer,  Arthur's  son. 


My  BUTLER  crop  storage  building 
lets  me  harvest  sooner,  cut  field  loss. 


Arthur  F.  Brauur 
of  Stonington,  III. 


“Last  year,  before  my  Butler  crop  storage  building  with  Force- 
Aire  drying  equipment  was  installed,  I  didn’t  harvest  my  com 
till  late  in  September,’’  says  Mr.  Brauer.  “By  that  time  it  was 
down  to  about  13  per  cent  moisture  content  and  my  field  loss 
was  high. 

“But  now,  with  Butler  drying  equipment,  I  can  harvest  two 
to  three  weeks  earlier— at  22  to  24  percent  moisture— and  reduce 
field  loss.  Then,  by  storing  in  my  new  Butler  building,  I  can 
bring  the  moisture  down  to  a  safe  level  with  the  Force-Aire  unit. 

“I’m  sure  of  getting  the  support  price — and  maybe  holding  for 
an  even  higher  market  price — when  I  store  in  my  6,800-bushel 
32'  X  48'  Butler  steel  building.  What’s  more,  the  building  is 
weather-tight  and  rodent-proof.  This  keeps  my  crops  clean  for 
better  feed  and  higher  prices  when  I  sell.’’ 

Butler  buildings  and  Force-Aire  equipment  are  U.S.D.A:  ^  i 
approved,  eligible  for  ASC  (formerly  PMA)  storage  facil-  |  f| 
ities  loans.  Grain  storage  structures  qualify  for  the  fast,  I  II 
60-month  tax  write-off.  See  your  Butler  dealer  or  mail  I  ^ 
coupon  for  full  information.  j  ( 


Lloyd  E.  Brauer  examines  ears  that  shelled  ex¬ 
cessively  in  field  —  result  of  harvesting  late 
when  proper  drying  equipment  is  not  available. 
Brouers  now  have  Butler  Force-Aire  drying 
equipment,  plan  to  pick  three  weeks  earlier. 


- 

ffilllU-lft  II  premp#  reptv,  addrm$$  oHkm  —ormtt  you; 

AmS^Iiuukr  manufacturmo  company 

737t  East  13th  Street,  Kansas  CHy  26,  Misseuri 
HCrBA  97aA  Sixth  Ava.,  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14,  Minnaseta 
921  Avenua  W,  Ensloy,  Sirmingham  •,  Alabama 
^  ir  Oept.  73A,  Rkhmand,  Califemia 
Please  send  me  more  informotien  on  Butler  crop  storage  buildings 
and  Force-Aire  drying  equipment  for  com,  groin,  soybeans  and  hoy. 


Manufacturers  of  Oil  Iquipment  •  Steal  BuHdingt 
Farm  Iquipment  •  Cleaners  Equipment  •  Special  Products 

Factories  located  at  Kansas  City,  Mo.  •  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Galesburg,  III.  •  Richmond,  Calif.  •  Birmingham.  Ala. 


-County. 
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Which  machine 
dc  ycu  need 
right  awavS 

...TO  TEAM  WITH  NEW  HOLLAND 
BALERS  FOR  MORE  EFRCIENT 
GRASSLAND  FARMING 

(see  opposite  page) 

- mr 


BRICKLAYING 

with  Baled  Hay 


A  New  Holland 
educational  service  article 
for  Grassland  Farmers 


A/f 


Spreader-Seeder — Spreads  fertilizer  or 
sows  seed  with  amazing  speed  and  accu¬ 
racy  for  big  savings,  increased  crop  yields. 
Auxiliary  seed  hopper  available.  70  posi¬ 
tive  rate-control  settings. 


Tractor  Mower — Has  built-in  jack  for  easy 
hook-up.  7-ft.  cutter  bar  bandies  heaviest 
stands  at  time-saving  ground  speeds  up 
to  5  m.p.h.  Tubular  steel  frame  and  belt 
drive  cut  vibration  for  longer  life. 


New  “Rolabar"  Rake — duffs  hay  into 
quick-drying  windrows  without  whip¬ 
ping.  5-bar  reel  moves  hay  at  right  angles 
to  swath — cuts  forward  hay  travel  50% 
.  .  .  saves  the  rich  leaves  and  blossoms. 


P.T.O.  Manure  Spreader — Exclusive  Uni- 
Lever  Control  lets  you  choose  four  apron 
speeds,  run  apron  or  beaters  separately. 
130-bu.  capacity.  Extension  sides  avail¬ 
able  for  forage  box  conversion. 

Wagon  Gear  (not  shown)  has  four-ton 
capacity.  Automotive  steering  keeps 
wheels  under  the  load.  Has  adjustable 
reach  for  different  length  bodies. 


I 


New  Houjkif  d 

“First  in  Grassland  Farming'* 


Building  a  stack  of  bales 
which  will  not  fall  apart  is 
something  like  laying  bricks. 
J.  G.  Ballantyne  tells  you  how 
to  do  it  the  easy  way  ... 


(Editor’s  note  —  This  article  is  based  on  a  story  u’hich 
af/f^eared  in  Poiuer  Farmer.  It  is  re-printed  by  permis¬ 
sion  of  Farmer  and  Stock-Breeder  Publications,  Lon¬ 
don,  England.  The  author  is  J.  G.  Ballantyne  of  the 
New  South  Wales  Dept,  of  Agriculture  in  Australia.) 


For  building  good  stacks,  bales  of  even 
size  and  even  density  are  required,  and 
the  baler  should  be  adjusted  to  deliver 
such  bales. 

Select  the  site  for  the  stack  carefully.  It 
should  be  dry,  w'ell-drained,  not  subject 
to  Hood,  level.  Before  deciding  on  the  size 
of  the  stack,  it  is  necessary  to  know  the 
approximate  number  of  bales  to  be  han¬ 
dled.  You  can  get  this  figure  from  your 
bale  counter  or  by  a  visual  check. 

Reclattgular  stacks  are  easier  to  bitihl 
than  square  ones,  which  are  useful  only 
when  a  small  number  of  bales  is  being 
stacked.  The  length  of  a  rectangular  stack 
is  relatively  unimportant,  but  the  width 
and  height  should  not  be  too  great.  .\  stack 
which  is  less  than  12  ft.  wide  should  not  be 
more  than  six  layers  of  bales  high  in  the 
walls.  Larger  stacks  which  are  15  or  18  ft. 
wide  may  have  up  to  eleven  bales  in  the 
walls. 

Alter  ileciding  the  width  and  height  of 
the  stack,  the  length  can  be  set  when  the 
number  and  size  of  the  bales  are  known. 

Before  stackiug,  some  bedding  material, 
such  as  loose  hay  or  straw,  should  be  spread 
evenly  over  the  site  to  prevent  the  first 
layer  of  bales  being  spoiled  by  contact 
with  the  gi'ound. 

It  is  also  advisable  to  place  an  extra 
layer  of  bedding  or  timber  on  the  edge  of 
the  stack  site.  I'his  can  be  up  to  6  inches 
in  height,  under  the  outside  edge  of  the 
outside  bales.  I'his  tilts  them  inwards  and 
adds  to  the  stability  of  the  stack,  makes 
building  easier. 

Bales  in  the  foundation  layer  should  be 
caref  ully  placed  and  kept  well  apart.  The 
gaps  between  the  bales  may  be  up  to  3 
inches  wide.  I'liese  gaps  allow  for  uneven 
length  of  bales  in  the  upjKT  layers,  and  also 
add  stability  through  having  the  greatest 
surface  area  at  the  Attorn  of  the  stack. 

In  the  walls,  bales  should  be  stacked 
with  the  hay  ends  pointing  down  to  shed 
water.  Elsewhere,  lay  the  bales  on  their 
wide  side  to  increase  stability. 


As  a  rule,  every  bale  should  be  laid  to 
cover  the  “joint”  where  bales  meet  in  the 
layer  below.The  importance  of  this“bond- 
ing,”  as  in  bricklaying,  is  easily  the  mmt 
im|x)rtant  factor  in  successful  stack  build¬ 
ing.  Only  in  very  small  stacks  is  it  possible 
to  place  every  bale  to  a  rigid  predeter¬ 
mined  pattern,  but  it  is  advisable  to  have 
some  general  design  in  mind  when  build¬ 
ing. 

How  To  Build  .4  Rectangular  Stack 


First,  foiinh.  sexcntli  Second,  fifth  and  Third,  sixth  and 
and  tenth  lavei's  eighth  layers  ninth  lasers 

The  building  of  each  layer  shtmld  be¬ 
gin  with  the  ends  and  the  work  continued 
until  the  center  of  the  stack  is  filled.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  walls  perpen¬ 
dicular  and  the  corners  solid. 

No  attempt  should  be  made  to  keep  the 
center  of  the  stack  high.  Best  results  are 
obtained  by  building  each  layer  level  or 
with  the  center  slightly  lower  than  the 
walls.  Stacks  arc  often  built  with  the  out¬ 
side  bales  well  bonded  to  form  a  wall  and 
the  center  filled  with  bales  laid  in  any 
direction. 

In  case  of  trouble,  a  tie  can  be  used  to 
strengthen  the  corners  and  prevent  slip¬ 
ping.  A  length  of  twine  or  baling  wire  is 
fastenetl  to  the  two  bales  which  form  the 
corner  and  tied  to  a  bale  nearer  the  cenier 
of  the  stack. 

riic  \ew  Holland  Machine  Co.,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  rite  S|K-rr\  Cor|K>ration. 
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New  “Super  77”  in  action  during  field  test  on  a  private  farm  in  Ohio, 


Only  New  Houand  lets  you 
choose  the  right  baler  for  your  farm! 


Now  there*$  a  complete  line  of  4  New  Holland  balers — 
twine-tie  or  wire-tie — to  bring  new  speed  and  economy 
to  your  farm’s  haying  program  .  .  .  regardless  of 
farm  size  or  income! 

Th  e  increased  feed  value  in  a  mow  of  rich,  leafy  hay  can  make 
big  savings  in  your  production  costs.  A  proven  way  to  get  richer 
feed  is  speed  in  harvesting.  Your  New  Holland  dealer  carries  a 
line  of  4  balers  that  bring  speed  to  every  farmer. 

For  the  big  acreage  farm  or  custom  ojjerator,  there’s  the  new 
“Super  77”  twine-tie  that  bales  up  to  12  tons  an  hour.  For  the 
commercial  hayer  or  man  who  likes  wire,  there’s  the  Mighty 
“80”  that  kicks  out  compact  100-lb.  wire-tied  bales. 

For  smaller  hay  acreages,  the  new  “66”  PTO  bales  up  to  7 
tons  an  hour  with  a  2-plow  tractor!  The  famous  engine-powered 
“66”  gives  the  same  high  capacity  with  a  1-plow  tractor. 

Prices  start  at  $1457.25  (Suggested  list  price  F.O.B.  Factory — 
plus  Federal  Excise  Tax  on  tubes  and  tires).  The  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  a  subsidiary  of  The  Sperry  Corp. 


New  Holland  Twine  is  certified  by  the 
U.S.  Testing  Co.  for  strength,  uniform¬ 
ity,  length.  New  Holland  Wire  is  spe¬ 
cially  annealed  for  the  fast  twisters  of 
the  Model  80. 


®  NEW  HOXsXi AND 

in  Gf-assland  Fatming” 


The  live-action  clutch  on  the  new  “66’^  PTO  solves  p.t.o.  baling’s 
biggest  problem  .  .  .  lets  you  shift  tractor  gears  without  waiting 
for  the  6a/er  flywheel  to  stop  turning!  No  other  well-known  p.t.o. 
baler  has  this  practical  feature. 

PISFFf  For  your  free  copy  of  an  8-page,  factual  booklet,  “Here’s 
■  ■m^BEea  the  way  to  put  up  top-quality  hay,”  write:  New  Holland 
Machine  Co.,  906  Maple  St.,  New  Holland,  Pa. 


Street  or  RFl)_ 


..State. 


I  am  interested  in  (check)  □  “Super  77”  □  “80”  Wire-Tie 
□  “66”  P.T.O.  □  Engine- Powered  “66”  □  A  demonstration  □  Trade-in 


New  Holland,  Pa.  •  Minneapolis  •  Des  Moines  •  Kansas  City 
Columbus  •  Charlotte  •  Lockport,  III.  •  Brantford,  Ontario 


Drink  more  milk  Eet  more  meat 

fbr  a  haaltHy  America  and  a  atrong  a^eulture 
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rttiii  MEW  BOOKLET  ON 

HYBRO-TITE 


Nature^s  own  20-niineral  SOIL  CONDITIONER 


J  Read  how  it  has  helped 

'  grow  BIGGER  YlilDS 

of  grain,  row-crops, 
grass,  legumes,  fruit 

...at  low  COST! 


WRITE 

TODAY! 


GET  YOUR  COPY !  —  Send  for  this  new  free 
booklet.  It  gives  you  full  facts  on  Hybro- 
Tite  — low-cost,  easy-to-use  natural  rock 
soil  conditioner.  It  tells  how  potash  and 
19  trace  minerals  in  Hybro-Tite  may 
improve  your  soil... unlock  growth- 
promoting  elements... and  help  you 
grow  bigger  and  better  yields. 

MANY  SUCCESS  REPORTS ! -This  valuable 
booklet  gives  many  reports  of  enthusi¬ 
astic  Hybro-Tite  users . . .  tells  how  they 
have  boosted  yields  of  grain,  hay,  pas¬ 
tures,  row-crops,  fruit  and  vegetables . . . 
how  many  have  brought  worn-out  or 
problem  soils  into  more  profitable  pro¬ 
duction  with  use  of  Hybro-Tite. 

APPLY  NOW! -It’s  never  too  early,  or  too 
late  to  apply  Hybro-Tite.  Minerals  are 
released  gradually  over  several  years. 
Hybro-Tite  is  easy  to  apply— like  lime. 
Apply  now  to  pastures,  orchards,  wheat 
ground,  other  fields— also  vegetable 
gardens.  Send  for  free  booklet,  “Nature's 
Own  20-Mmeral  Soil  Condit/oner.”  Mail 


FREE  LAWN  AND  GARDEN  FOLDER,  TOO! 

Yours  for  the  asking!  Get  this  free  folder:  “Build  Better 
Lawns  and  Gardens  with  Hybro-Tite.”  Read  how  many 
gardeners,  home-owners,  professional  nurserymen  have 
grown  more  beautiful  dahlias,  African  violets,  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  . . .  more  vigorous  shrubs  and  trees  . . .  greener,  more 
luxuriant  lawns.  Inexpensively,  too!  Drop  a  card  today! 


card  or  letter  today! 


Potash  Rock  Company  of  Atnorico,  Inc. 


ANOTHER  VALUABLE  USE 
FOR  HYBRO-TITE 


Saddleback  Farm,  Dorset,  Vt.,  sprinkles 
Hybro-Tite  on  bam  floors  to  prevent  slipping. 

HELPS  PREVENT  SLIPPING  — Spread  on  dairy 
barn  floors,  Hybro-Tite  helps  prevent  cows 
from  slipping.  One  user  writes,  “Since  we 
started  using  Hybro-Tite,  some  6  months  ago, 
I  don't  believe  we  hove  seen  o  cow  slip,  let 
alone  foil." 

Woodrow  Follett,  Mgr.,  Saddleback  Form, 
Dorset,  Vt.,  soys,  “We  hove  never  used  o 
product  that  works  os  well  to  prevent  animals 
from  slipping  going  in  and  out." 

Later,  Hybro-Tite  is  carried  out  to  the  pas¬ 
tures  with  the  manure,  where  it  acts  os  o 
valuable  soil  conditioner.  Hence,  it  does  two 
jobs  — at  one  low  cost  I 


POTASH  ROCK  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA,  INC. 

Box  FQ-S,  Lithonio,  Georgia 


Farm’s  Books 


Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals, 
by  Lester  IV.  Hanna.  Published  by  the 
Author,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  $3.25. 

The  multitude  of  chemicals  used  in  agri¬ 
culture  has  long  since  grown  beyond  the 
number  which  anyone  but  a  mnemonic 
wizard  could  possibly  remember.  For  those 
who  are  not  blessed  with  photographic 
memories,  Lester  Hanna  has  prepared  this 
book  which  lists  each  chemical  and  for¬ 
mulation  of  chemicals  used  as  a  fertilizer, 
fumigant,  fungicide,  herbicide,  insecticide, 
or  rodenticide.  In  addition  to  giving  the 
chemical  make-up,  the  uses,  the  directions 
for  application,  and  the  results  which  can 
be  e.xpected,  the  book  also  lists  the  dan¬ 
gers,  precautions,  and  antidotes  to  be  used 
with  each  chemical.  Altogether,  a  handy 
reference  for  the  farm  book  shelf. 

The  Macmillan  Wild  Flower  Book, 
by  Clarence  J.  Hylander,  illustrations  by 
Edith  Farrington  Johnson.  The  Macmil¬ 
lan  Company,  New  York,  $15.00. 

For  those  who  like  to  name  the  flowers 
they  find  on  their  early  spring  excursions 
through  the  woods,  this  book  is  a  joy. 
0\cr  500  plants  arc  described  in  its  480 
pages  and  the  text  also  contains  a  section 
on  the  botanical  features  used  in  identi- 


install  WATIR  UNIS  with 


PLASTEX 

MeosureMorked  PlPf 

I  II..DCV... 

Equip  your  farm  with  permanent, 
laborsaving  water  lines  that  will  never 
rust,  rot,  corrode  or  accumulate  scale. 
Flexible  PLASTEX  PIPE  is  low  cost, 
casy-to-in$tall  .  .  .  ideal  for  drinking 
water,  irrigation  or  drainage. 

Ask  for  PLASTEX  at  your  hardware, 
plumbing  or  farm  supply  store — it’s 
Measure  Marked  for  positive  identi¬ 
fication  and  easy,  accurate  measuring. 
Write  for  folder. 

PEA  STR  y 

PIPE  A  EXTRUSION  CO. 

404  Ml.  Vornon  Av«.,  Columbus  3,  Ohlg 
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ecierle 


The  easy  way  to  get  AUREOMYCIN  to  them  quickly! 

SWINE  ENTERITIS  •  CALF  SCOURS  •  SWINE  PNEUMONIA 
C.  R.D.  *  BLUE  COMB  •  HEXAMITIASIS  *  SINUSITIS 


AUREOMYCIN 


Lederle 


Sick  animals  and  birds  need  fast^  effective 
treatment!  Now  you  can  give  them  a 
powerful  medication  in  a  matter  of  min¬ 
utes.  Use  the  new  AUREOMYCIN  Sol¬ 
uble.  Simply  mix  it  in  the  drinking 
water,  milk  or  milk  replacer.  It  dissolves 
quickly  and  completely. 

Use  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  to  treat 
chickens  with  air  sac  infection  or  chronic 
respiratory  disease  (C.R.D.)  and  blue 
comb — and  turkeys  with  sinusitis  mud 
fever  and  hexamitiasis.  Use  it  to  treat 
enteritis  and  bacterial  pneumonia  in  pigs 
—scours  in  calves!  AUREOMYCIN  Sol¬ 
uble  works  wonders  in  treating  all  these 
diseases! 

Get  these  additional  advantages  by 
using  AUREOMYGN  Soluble  to— 

1.  HELP  your  birds  and  animals  to 


fight  off  these  diseases  when  past  ex¬ 
perience  has  shown  them  to  be  a  local 
problem ! 

2.  START  your  chicks  and  poults  on 
AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  to  get  them 
on  feed  quickly,  to  help  get  them  off 
to  a  fast  start,  and  to  reduce  early 
mortality  from  these  poultry  diseases. 

3.  HELP  your  animals  and  birds  with 
AUREOMYCIN  Soluble  when  they’re 
under  stress  from  vaccination,  moving 
or  other  changes  in  management. 

Keepasupply  of  AUREOMYCIN  Soluble 
on  hand!  See  your  veterinarian,  druggist 
or  feed  dealer.  Write  for  free  literature. 

•Tn.b  Uaik 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  DIVISION 


New  York 


I 

I 

i 

[ 


“I’ve  studied  this  problem  thoroughly,  son. 
This  Yardley  water  system  pipe  will  not 
only  pay  off  right  now  .  .  .  but  will  save 
costly  replacement  in  the  years  ahead.” 


Mastic  Mpa  today  must 
meet  your  needs  tomorrow 


Only  Yardlev  ClearStream  Farm 
Water  System  Pipe  is  PresauRaied 


Now  you  can  be  sure  of  a  uniform 
safety  factor  in  every  foot  of  your  cold 
water  lines.  Yardley  ClearStream  Pipe 
for  farm  use  is  now  PressuRated  at  75 
lbs.  working  pressure  for  all  six  sizes 
—  Vz"  through  2". 

Ordinary  plastic  pipe  is  made  in 
metal-pipe  wall  thicknesses.  As  a  re¬ 
sult,  one  size  might  be  rated  at  100-lb. 
pressure  —  another  size  only  30  lbs. 
With  ClearStream  PressuRated,  every 
size  is  the  same. 

Regardless  of  your  present  pump 
pressures  or  size  of  the  water  system, 
use  the  only  plastic  pipe  designed  for 

SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  FOR  EVERY  COLD  WATER  USE 


present  and  future  needs.  ClearStream 
PressuRated  is  a  better  long-term  in¬ 
vestment  —  and  in  some  cases  costs  less 
now  than  before.  Also  made  in  100 
and  125-lb.  pressure  ratings. 

Guaranteed  100%  pure  virgin 
Polyethylene;  weighs  Vs  as  much  as 
steel;  can  be  installed  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  with  a  few  simple  tools;  never 
rots,  rusts  or  electrolytically  corrodes. 
Uniform  fittings  for  all  sizes.  Available 
through  your  dealer  in  standard  lengths 
and  in  boxed  100-ft.  coils. 

Look  for  the  pressure  rating  and  the 
ClearStream  name  stamped  on  every 
length.  For  service  lines  or  pump  pipe, 
insist  on  ClearStream.  Send  for  litera¬ 
ture. 


YARDLEY  PLASTICS  CO.,  142  Parsons  Ave.,  Columbus  15,  Ohio 

In  Canada;  DAYMOND  CO.,  LTD.,  Chotham,  Ont.  •  Expert  Salts:  F.  t  J.  METEI,  115  Iroad  St.,  Ntw  York  4,  U.S.A. 


fying  and  describing  plants  as  well  as  a 
highly  simplified  key  for  identifying  the 
flower  families.  Although  the  text  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  the  illustrations  arc  the  major  fea¬ 
ture.  Mrs.  Johnson  has  done  a  superb  job 
of  water  color  illustration.  Her  paintings 
are  detailed  enough  to  be  used  for  iden¬ 
tification  without  sacrificing  the  artistry 
which  insures  that  this  book  will  make 
fine  winter  browsing.  Though  many  of 
the  plates  arc  used  to  show  two  flowers 
and  a  few  show  three  or  four  blooms,  the 
large  pages  arc  uncrowded  or  cluttered. 
Altogether,  this  is  one  of  the  most  satis¬ 
fying  books  we  ha\e  seen  in  its  field.  Our 
only  suggestions  for  improvement  would 
be  that  we  would  have  loved  to  see  the 
Venus  flytrap  digesting  a  fly  and  that  the 
leaves  of  the  pipsissema  were  too  pale — 
perhaps  it  needed  a  little  more  nitrogen. 

Soils  and  Fertilizers  (4th  Edition),  by 
Firman  E,  Bear.  John  IViley  &  Sons,  Inc., 
New  York,  $6.00. 

In  his  foreword  to  the  fourth  edition  of 
this  agricultural  classic,  Dr.  Bear  says: 
“Soil,  like  faith,  is  the  substance  of  things 
hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things  not 
seen.”  Soil,  being  the  basis  for  all  agri¬ 
culture  as  well  as  for  all  of  life,  is  one  of 
the  most  complex  materials  which  we 
have  to  study.  The  functioning  of  the  soil 
involves  the  delicate  balance  between  the 
chemical  elements,  the  micro-biological 
life,  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  soil, 
{Continued  on  page  95) 


HIGH  QUALITY 

at  a  price  you  can  afford 


RIDING 
EQUIPMENT 

Riding  equip¬ 
ment  for  farm 
use,  pleasure 
and  show.  Eng¬ 
lish  and  Western 
saddles,  hits, 
bridles,  spurs. 
Stable  blankets. 
Girths,  Gaveson 
sets.  Other  horse 
equipment. 

HALTERS 

Baby  beef,  row, 
ralf  or  bull  show 
halters.  Complete  selection  of  stockmen's  sup¬ 
plies.  Cow  blankets  in  all  sizes. 

OTHER  BOYT  ITEMS 

Ever  since  1901,  Boyt  has 
been  making  the  strong¬ 
est  work  harness  in 
America.  Also  available 
are  horse  collars,  body 
belts,  tarpaulins,  hunting  and 
fishing  equipment,  and  many 
other  items  of  particular  inter¬ 
est  to  the  farmer  and  sportsman. 

FREE  CATALOGS  —  Leading  harness,  hard¬ 
ware  and  implement  dealers  feature  Boyt 
items.  Three  catalogs  available.  Specify 
whether  interested  in  farm  items,  sporting 
goods  or  riding  horse  equipment.  Write 
The  Boyt  Co.,  I)ept.  L.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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BASE  YOUR  BUYING  ON  OUALITY 


The  high  quality  of  Fairbanks-Morse  water 
systems,  heaters  and  softeners  gives  you  the 
years  of  trouble-free  service  and  low  mainte¬ 
nance  costs  you  want. 

Whether  you  buy  one  or  more  of  these 


Fairbanks-Morse  products  at  a  time,  our  local 
dealer  will  be  glad  to  discuss  their  quality  fea¬ 
tures —  individually  or  collectively. 

Fairbanks,  Morse  6L  Co.,  600  S.  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


Fairbanks-Morse 

o  name  worth  remembering  when  you  want  the  best 


WATER  SYSTEMS  •  MOWERS  •  MAGNETOS  •  PUMPS  •  MOTORS  •  SCALES  •  DIESEL  LOCOMOTIVES  and  ENGINES 


Re  p  or!”  on  ihe  NEW 


COMING  IN  AUTUMN 


semi -pneumatic 


for  Farm  Implements 


“With  what  they  have  to  work  with,  they  arc 
the  world's  best  farmers”,  says  Fred  Knoop  about 
the  Mayan  Indians  of  Yucatan.  Mr.  Knoop 
spent  a  spell  on  Yucatan  farms  and  in  thi- 
.\utumn  issue  will  tell  the  story  of  how  this 
amazing  people,  who  gave  us  the  seed  from 
which  our  modern  hybrid  corn  was  developed, 
built  one  of  the  world’s  great  civilizations.  The 
Farm  will  bring  into  the  open  the  long-standing 
feud  between  the  show  ring  and  the  beef  pro¬ 
ducers,  and  tell  how  to  construct  a  forage  self- 
feeder  for  cattle.  Rabies  will  be  thoroughly  in¬ 
vestigated  and  the  question.  “How  important  is 
sanitation  in  the  Hog  Pen?”  w’ill  be  discussed. 
V’arious  types  of  winter  ground  cover  for 
cropped  fields  will  be  listed  and  evaluated.  The 
International  Wheat  .Agreement  will  be  cleared 
up  for  those  who  want  to  know  who  sets  the 
prices,  and  there'll  be  an  entertaining  story  on 
farmers  who  raise  horses  for  the  Grand  Circuit 
and  the  county  fair  races.  Mechanical  contriv¬ 
ances  which  will  keep  drinking  water  ice-free 
during  the  winter  and  automatic  poultry  feed¬ 
ing  and  egg  gathering  machinery  will  be  de¬ 
scribed.  There’ll  be  an  article  on  a  new  method 
of  feeding  calves  for  the  veal  market  and  one 
on  the  new  rotary  cutter.  Sesame,  the  sensa¬ 
tional  new  crop  which  might  solve  some  of  our 
grain  acreage  problems,  will  be  examined.  Fea¬ 
tures  will  include  pieces  on  the  midget  Guinea 
Cow,  Mrs.  Curtis’  famous  family  guide,  rivet 
log  drivers,  termites,  and  Pennsylvania  barns. 


Consult  your  form  Imploment  dealer  for  complete 
information  on  the  new  Preu  and  Gauge  Wheel  Tires. 
If  he  does  not  have  a  capy  af  this  report,  write  us. 


#  Here,  in  this  16-page,  fully  illustrated 
repart,  are  the  down-to-earth  facts  about 
the  revolutionary  new  "SOIL  King"  Press  and 
Gauge  Wheel  Tires.  These  self-cleaning, 
flexible  rubber,  semi-pneumatic  tires  are 
proved  by  several  years  of  field  testing  to 
increase  the  efRciency  of  mechanized  farm 
implements  ...  in  the  preparation  of  soil. 


in  planting,  in  cultivating,  in  harvesting  and 
in  helping  the  farmer  to  meet  his  time  table 
in  all  field  operations. 

"Soil  King"  Press  and  Gauge  Wheel  Tires 
are  available  on  original  equipment,  or  as 
a  replacement  on  your  existing  equipment 
now  in  service.  Consult  your  farm  equip* 
ment  dealer  for  full  details. 


How  Digest  advice 


writes  us: 


"In  the  Fall  of  1952  things  were  looking  pretty  block 
for  the  hog  bnsincss.  I  hod  five  gilts  that  I  was  plan¬ 
ning  to  get  rid  of  at  $35  a  head.  The  Digest  said  to 
hold  gilts  and  farrow  early  and  so  I  decided  to  tohe 
its  advice.  The  gilts  farrowed  early  in  March  and  I  sold 
$2,050.00  worth  of  pigs  off  them  at  $26.35  a  hundred. 
Today  those  gilts  are  worth  $65.00  apiece.  That  de- 
•  cision  made  me  some  money  when  I  needed  it  the 
worst  way.  This  letter  is  to  say  thanks — and  keep  my 
I  reports  coming." 


His  expR-rience  shows  how  money  can  be  made  by  following  the 
practical  advice  of  the 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  DIGEST 


We  ha\e  many  letters  from  subscrib«‘rs  telling  how  the  Digest  made 
or  saved  them  money.  Similar  advice  is  given  on  Cattle,  Corn.  Soy¬ 
beans.  Cotton,  Wheat,  Oats,  Poultry,  Tobacco  and  other  agricultural 
products. 

Would  \ou  like  to  know  what  advice  the  Digest  is  giving  clients  today? 
Then  send  for 

FREE  SAMPLE  REPORTS 

and  see  how  the  Digest  can  help  you  make  more  money. 


tolol 

operating  cott 


Cut  out  waste  time  lugging  materials 
around  your  farm!  Get  the  EXTRA  power 
advantages  of  big  vehicle  shaft  drive  and 
a  speeds  forward;  one  reverse.  Heavy  duty 
welded  steel  frame,  cap.  nearly  10  cu.  ft., 

rich  up  type  body — complete  with  tail  gate. 

'p  to  7a  miles  per  gallon — and  up  to  115 
miles  an  hour.  Do  your  chores  faster  and 
easier,  save  time  and  money! 

•  Sold  and  Sorvicod  Nationolly  #  Sas  your  doalor  for 
from  domonftration  #  Writs  for  froo  illuitrofod  IHoraturo 

*47  No.  21  $♦  St. 

Nsbr. 


DOANE  AGRICULTURAL  SERVICE.  INC. 

44.  5142  Dcimar  llvd.  St.  Loait  8.  Mo. 
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Now!  TWO  Great  New 

/RTV^'^C^ITtC^rP  Harvesters 


Here  they  come — bringing  you  the  biggest  harvest 
news  of  the  year! 

TWO  new  All-Crop  Harvesters  now  make  possible 
— for  every  farm— a  harvest  system  that  assures  in¬ 
creased  returns  from  many  crops. 

They’re  both  BIGGER  . . .  both  real  All-Crop 
Harvesters  with  hundred-crop  capacity,  ranging  from 
tough-threshing  grass  seeds  to  brittle  beans  and  dry¬ 
land  sorghums.  Both  are  priced  for  home  ownership. 
With  your  own  machine,  you’ll  be  ready  to  harvest 
when  crops  and  weather  are  just  right. 

Above  all — they  live  up  to  the  name  All-Crop 
Harvester,  famous  for  its  ability  to  meet  the  supreme 
test  of  rank,  down  crops  and  green-tangled  growth 
in  the  grain. 

You’ll  find  all  these  unmistakable  features  of  a  gen¬ 
uine  All-Crop  in  the  Model  66  and  Model  100 — here 
now  for  a  more  profitable  harvest  tuned  to  the  times! 


New  Model  100  SELF-PROPELLED 
is  powered  by  the  dynamic  new  WD-45 
Power-Crater  engine,  rear-mounted  for 
easy  servicing.  New  unmatched  ease  of 
handling,  with  pilot-vision  controls,  30 
forward  speed  settings  in  two  ranges,  low 
streamlining,  balanced  weight  distribution. 

Built  into  BOTH  machines  are  the  har¬ 
vesting  principles  of  a  true  ALL-CROP 
Harvester:  Wide-flow  feeding,  wide,  spiral- 
bar  cylinder  with  Quick  Speed-Changer, 
all-rubber  shelling  surfaces,  air  blast  sep¬ 
aration  with  oversize  Step-Up  stra wrack, 
close-cutting  header,  genuine  Allis- 
Chalmers  V-Belt  drives. 


for  More  Acres., More  Crops.. More  Profit 


TRACTOR  DIVISION 


AU-CROP  AND  POWER-CRATER  ARE  ALLIS-CHALMERS  TRADEMARKS 
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They  started  from  Scratch 

A  man  needn’t  have  a  rich  uncle  to  own  a  farm  today; 
hard  work,  a  good  wife,  and  thrift  will  do  it 


randfather’s  own  version  of  how  he  got  rich — he  owned 

I  two  big  farms  when  he  retired  at  78 — made  a  good  stor>’, 
even  though  we  suspected  that  he  over-elaborated  as  he  got  older. 
It  went  something  like  this:  “Started  from  scratch;  didn’t  even 
have  a  shoestring — wore  boots  in  those  days — just  turned  seven¬ 
teen.  Went  to  work  for  Lafe  Adams  over  on  Salt  Creek  for  $20 
a  month  and  found.  Saved  it  all;  didn’t  spend  a  cent  for  six 
months  and,  bought  a  young  mare  from  Lafe,  and  he  gave  me 
keep  for  her.  Bred  the  mare  and  in  three  years  I  had  a  team  and 
$300  in  the  bank.  Bought  a  second-hand  plow  and  harrow  and 
some  harness  and  rented  40  acres  of  com  land  off  Lafe’s  brother. 
Had  some  brush  to  clear  off  that  winter,  and  the  land  was  pretty 
thin,  but  I  got  a  fair  crop. 

“When  I  was  23  I  had  a  cool  thousand  in  the  bank  and  I  put 
it  down  on  80  acres  further  down  Salt  Creek  and  got  married. 
Had  a  mortgage  as  big  as  the  seat  of  my  pants  on  it,  and  a  two- 
room  log  house.  It  wasn’t  much,  but  I  soon  owned  it. 

“How  did  I  do  it?  Hard  work,  son,  just  hard  work.” 

The  economist  can  take  a  pencil  and  a  piece  of  paper  and 
figure  out  that  this  can’t  be  done  today.  You  are  lucky,  he  says, 
to  get  the  worst  kind  of  land  for  a  hundred  an  acre,  and  good 
land  goes  on  up  to  three  hundred  and  more.  Grandfather  bought 
all  the  tools  he  needed  for  about  $300 — today  the  minimum 
equipment  for  a  small  farm  may  run  to  five  figures.  Even  with 
the  higher  farm  w’ages — ten  times  what  grandfather  got — there 
aren’t  enough  working  years  in  a  man  to  save  that  kind  of  money. 

But  in  spite  of  the  statisticians  and  the  economists,  it  is  being 
done  today.  It  may  not  be  as  easy  as  it  once  was,  but  the  ingre¬ 
dients  for  success  arc  about  the  same — hard  work,  good  manage¬ 
ment,  the  right  kind  of  a  wife,  and  perhaps  a  banker  or  relative 
or  friend  who  wishes  you  well.  Good  management  should  include 
a  shrewd  eye  for  a  penny,  and  how  to  hold  on  to  it.  Young  men 
with  nothing  but  their  own  brain  and  brawn  are  starting  from 
scratch  and  either  own,  or  are  well  on  their  way  to  owning,  a 
farm  and  the  equipment  to  work  it. 

The  last  war  set  a  rather  definite  date  for  the  young  men  who 
are  just  now  getting  on  their  feet,  and  it  set  a  pattern.  Many 
of  them  saved  some  money  while  in  the  service  and  added  to 
this  by  a  spell  of  work  in  town.  Like  their  fathers  and  grand¬ 
fathers,  they  were  helped  by  friends  and  relatives,  either  by  loans 
or  advantageous  rental  terms.  In  a  survey  in  Minnesota  of  young 
fellows  who  have  started  farming  in  that  state  between  1948 
and  1953,  more  than  half  had  less  than  $3,000  to  start  with. 
Of  the  317  who  reported,  more  than  half  got  loans  from  relatives. 
Others  went  to  banks,  insurance  companies,  and  the  govern¬ 
ment.  Most  of  them  started  with  a  share  rental  arrangement. 

THE  F.ARM  went  into  the  South,  the  West,  the  East,  and 
the  Midwest,  and  selected  outstanding  examples  of  young,  get- 
up-and-go  farmers  whose  careers  prove  that  America  is  still  the 
land  of  opportunity  for  the  young  fellow  without  a  rich  uncle. 
Here  are  the  men,  with  a  few  details  about  their  farms  and  how 
they  went  about  their  ambitious  designs. 

Howard  Agee  of  Kentucky 

If  you  get  a  lucky  break  on  good  land  the  going  is  easier  than  in 
•  the  hills  of  Kentucky  where  they  say  they  plant  corn  by  shooting 


it  into  the  hillsides.  Howard  Agee,  a  husky,  handsome  e.x-sailor, 
lives  at  the  end  of  a  dead-end  road  at  the  foot  of  a  “holler”  near 
Corinth,  Kentucky. 

When  he  was  graduated  from  high  school  in  1940  he  worked 
for  a  time  on  his  father’s  farm  over  in  the  west  part  of  the  county. 
In  1942  he  went  into  the  Navy,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
various  parts.  In  1944,  he  married  his  boyhood  sweetheart,  a 
girl  from  the  next  farm,  and  they  began  to  save  their  money. 
When  he  was  discharged  in  1945  he  went  to  work  at  Curtis- 
Wright  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  But  he  was  not  happy;  the  farm 
called  him  and  after  a  few  months  he  took  his  wife  and  baby 
back  to  the  home  place  and  rented  his  father’s  farm  on  a  share 
basis.  With  the  farm  went  a  team  of  horses,  the  only  motive 
power  he  had.  He  took  on  an  extra  tobacco  patch  from  a 
neighbor,  and  put  in  a  field  of  corn  on  another  neighbor’s  farm. 

By  1947  he  had  enough  cash  to  buy  si.x  three- week  old  pure¬ 
bred  Holstein  heifers  out  of  Wisconsin.  He  paid  $47  a  head  for 
these,  the  basis  for  his  present  dairy  herd.  A  year  later  he  bought 
a  tractor  and  some  other  equipment  and  began  to  look  around 
for  a  farm  he  could  buy  at  the  right  price.  He  found  about  what 
he  wanted  near  Corinth,  a  130-acre  place  which  he  bought  for 
$14,000.  It  had  a  good  silo,  a  fair  dair^'  bam,  and  an  unimproved 
old  dwelling. 

He  had  $2,000  in  cash  of  his  own,  he  swung  an  $8,500  G.L 
loan,  and  friends  chipped  in  $3,500  on  personal  notes.  He  had 
12  cows  and  heifers,  a  tractor,  a  team,  and  odds  and  ends  of 
equipment.  His  best  asset  was  a  willingness  to  work  the  clock 
around.  He  put  out  his  tobacco,  2^4  acres,  and  rented  another  1}4 
acres;  his  wife  helped  him  in  the  tobacco,  makes  a  full-time  dairy 
hand,  takes  care  of  their  two  children,  and  teaches  4-H  sewing. 


HOWARD  .AGEE  of  Kentucky  served  in  the  Navy,  teamed  up  with  a 
thrifty  wife,  saved,  and  bought  a  dairy  farm  in  the  Kentucky  hills. 


\’IRGIL  HL'LL  of  Illinois  says  if  you  work  the  clock  around,  save  more  than  you  spend,  you'll  get  along. 
Starting  as  a  farm  hand,  he  now  farms  375  acres,  grosses  $20,000. 


Last  year  he  put  9  acres  of  corn  in  his 
silo,  took  40  tons  of  hay  from  his  mead¬ 
ows.  seeded  and  fertilized  his  pastures, 
and  bought  some  new  equipment.  He 
grossed  $7,000,  and  made  two  payments 
on  ,his  G.I.  loan.  His  milk  checks  aver¬ 
aged  $400  a  month;  his  tobacco  was 
good. 

He  will  buy  a  milking  machine  and 
put  water  in  his  bam  this  fall,  he  believes 
he  can  double  up  again  on  his  loan  pay¬ 
ments.  Not  long  ago  when  he  was  con¬ 
sidering  a  PC.\  loan,  they  inventoried  his 
chattels  at  $19,900.  When  he  cuts  down 
his  G.  I.  loan  a  little  more,  he  has  his 
eye  on  a  60-acre  piece  near  him.  As  they 
say  in  those  parts,  “He  will  git  along.” 

\'irgil  Hull  of  Illinois 
Virgil  Hull,  a  short  squat  man  who  has 
hard  work  written  in  his  bowed  legs  and 


square  hands,  is  the  son  of  a  farm  laborer. 
When  he  had  reached  the  third  year  in 
high  school,  working  summers  and  after 
school,  his  resources  ran  out;  he  remained 
out  a  year,  worked,  and  returned  to  finish. 
That  was  in  1937.  From  1937  to  1941' 
he  drove  a  livestock  truck  for  $12  a  week 
(good  weeks,  with  overtime,  he  made 
$15)  but  he  knew  and  liked  farming,  and 
quit  his  job  to  work  as  a  hired  hand  on 
Bill  Spenger’s  farm,  where  his  father 
worked.  He  was  married  in  1944  and 
had  enough  money  for  furniture,  “with 
a  little  bit  over.” 

By  1946  he  had  enough  saved  for  a 
down  payment  on  two  milk  cows  and  six 
gilts.  That  year  Spenger  let  him  have  80 
acres,  and  he  put  in  15  acres  of  beans, 
15  of  corn,  and  15  in  oats,  on  the  halves. 
He  had  the  remainder  in  pasture  for  his 
stock.  He  used  his  landlord’s  machinery 


and  continued  to  work  as  a  hand. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  he  sold  his  hogs 
for  $1,200,  bought  a  team  of  mules  and 
some  beaten  up  machinery,  and  rented 
240  acres.  He  put  in  100  acres  of  beans 
and  50  acres  of  corn  and  took  two  litters 
each  from  23  sows. '  He  shucked  all  the 
corn  by  hand,  sold  his  mules  and  bought 
a  tractor.  There  is  a  gleam  in  his  eye 
when  he  tells  of  topping  the  all-time  bean 
market  with  his  crop,  sold  at  $4.20. 

In  the  fall  of  1949  he  heard  “the 
Johnson  place”  was  for  sale.  He  sold 
everything  he  could  spare,  got  an  insur¬ 
ance  loan  for  $8,000,  and  paid  $17,000 
for  the  80  acres.  Driving  home  from  the 
county  seat  in  his  pickup  truck,  the  only 
car  he  owned,  he  calmly  informed  his 
wife  that  they  had  $4.50  in  cash  to  face 
the  winter. 

That  fall  he  and  his  father-in-law  cut 
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osagc  orange  posts,  by  axe  and  erosseut 
saw,  for  bread  and  butter.  I’hey  got  half 
the  posts,  caeh  of  them  a  fourth.  The  posts 
sold  for  75  cents  each. 

Hull’s  80  acres  were  not  nearly  enough 
to  contain  Hull’s  firecracker  energ>-.  He 
went  across  the  road  and  rented  the  240 
acre  farm  where  he  had  first  worked  as  a 
farm  hand.  Then  he  took  on  55  acres 
adjoining  his  own  fann.  He  has  a  eorn- 
hog-eattlc  operation,  feeding  all  his  own 
grain  and  buying  some.  He’s  fattening  88 
hogs  and  67  cattle,  had  21  gilts  to  farrow 
this  spring,  and  a  family  cow.  His  ma¬ 
chinery  includes  two  tractors,  a  combine 
and  a  two-row  corn  picker.  He  hires  one 
man  by  the  day  at  times  during  the  busy 
season.  He  will  gross  $20,000  this  year. 

He  has  doubled  up  on  his  insurance 
loan  payments,  and  will  pay  out  this  year. 
There  are  two  fat  hogs  in  a  deep  freeze 
in  the  kitchen,  .\fter  the  plaster  is  off 
the  farm  tfu're  will  be  a  bathroom,  then 
a  television  for  the  kids,  two  boys,  8  and 
5,  and  a  girl,  6. 

M  rs.  Hull  says  that  if  she  should  sud¬ 
denly  come  into  possession  of  $500  she 
could  spend  on  anything  she  wished, 
she  would  put  it  on  the  mortgage.  “We’ve 
lived  pretty  close,”  her  husband  says.  “But 
we’ve  had  a  lot  of  help.  Bill  Spenger  gave 
me  my  chance,  and  the  insurance  com¬ 
pany  gave  me  a  big  loan.  Anybody  could 
do  it.’’ 


family  one  evening  that  he  could  no 
longer  meet  the  interest  payments  on  the 
home  farm.  Wiler  decided  to  take  over 
the  $5,500  mortgage. 

What  happened  during  the  next  year, 
1933,  still  confuses  him.  He  paid  the  in¬ 
terest,  repaired  fences  and  buildings  in  his 
spare  time,  but  failed  to  find  anyone  who 
would  re-write  the  mortgage.  Then  he 
had  two  breaks,  .^n  angel  in  the  guise  of 
a  neighbor  oflfered  to  let  him  have  $3,500; 
he  married  and  found  his  wife  had  $1,000 
saved  from  teaching  school;  he  put  in  a 
few  hundred  dollars  he  had  himself.  The 
deal  was  made. 

In  lieu  of  a  debt  his  father  owed  him 
he  took  over  two  teams  of  horses,  one  of 
them  a  pony  and  small  mule,  odds  and 
ends  of  maehiner\-  ready  for  the  junk  pile, 
and  the  215  acres  of  sandy,  rolling  land. 
That  was  in  1934. 

The  next  five  or  six  years  were  tough 
sledding.  Weaver  hired  no  help,  putting 
up  30  to  40  tons  of  hay  a  year  alone, 
drove  a  school  bus  for  10  years.  He  in¬ 
creased  his  dair>-  herd,  raised  hogs.  He 
used  his  milk  cheeks  to  live  on.  set  aside 
his  hog  and  grain  money  to  pay  on  the 
mortgage.  “Instead  of  buying  things  we 
needed  we  just  got  along,”  says  Mrs. 
Weaver.  They  didn’t  own  a  refrigerator 
until  1943. 

The  house  was  falling  apart.  Weaver 
cut  timber  out  of  his  own  woodlot  for 
lumber,  practically  rebuilt  the  seven-room 
house  himself.  He  did  outside  work  with 
his  big  team,  got  an  occasional  job  of 
bricklaying  and  cement  work. 

By  1 948  the  mortgage  was  paid  off.  The 
second  hitch  in  home  remodeling  was 
completed  in  1944.  The  war  years  brought 
in  the  cash.  He  bought  an  additional  40 
acres,  took  on  his  mother-in-law’s  96-acrc 


farm  when  his  boy  was  big  enough  to 
help.  In  1949  he  bought  $9,000  worth  of 
new  machinery,  and  started  some  custom 
combining  and  corn  picking. 

This  year  he  is  feeding  out  82  head  of 
hogs,  his  milk  checks  average  $170  a  week. 
The  farm  grossed  $17,000  in  1953. 

What  are  the  Weavers’  total  assets? 
Mrs.  Weaver,  who  keeps  the  books,  isn’t 
sure.  “Let’s  sec,”  she  says,  “we’ve  got 
$12,000  at  Sturgis,  some  bonds,  about 
$5,000  in  a  savings  account,  a  checking 
account — ”  and  her  voice  trails  off. 

W’eaver  is  a  township  trustee.  The 
Weavers  and  their  four  children  are  doing 
fine. 

Mahlon  Dunkel  of  Indiana 
This  summer  of  1954  finds  Mahlon 
Dunkel  with  his  first  crops  growing  on  his 
brand-new  160-acre  farm  in  Lagrange 
County,  Indiana.  Dunkel  is  29,  married, 
with  two  children,  and  a  Navy  veteran 
with  one  year  of  service  in  the  .Atlantic 
and  two  years  in  the  Pacific. 

Dunkel  is  a  good  example  of  the  value 
of  a  good  name  and  a  reputation  for  re¬ 
liability.  He  spent  his  savings  from  service 
pay  for  an  automobile.  He  literally  started 
from  scratch,  for  all  he  had  when  he 
bought  the  160-acre  farm,  which  he  now 
owns,  was  his  signature  and  his  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Left  an  orphan,  he  was  taken  by  his 
grandparents  and  worked  on  their  farm 
until  he  had  finished  his  third  year  in  high 
school,  when  he  enlisted  in  the  Navy.  He 
spent  three  years  in  the  service,  coming 
out  in  January,  1946. 

He  straightway  went  to  work  as  a  hired 
hand  on  a  farm.  A  shy  person,  he  got 
around  to  popping  the  question  in  1948, 
married  Doris  Collins,  a  Maine  girl  he  met 
in  the  service.  In  1949  he  went  to  the  FH.A 
and  asked  for  $3,500  to  buy  livestock  and 
machinery-  he  needed  to  work  a  farm.  He 
had  no  collateral,  but  he  got  the  loan.  He 
sold  his  car  and  bought  a  ton  truck.  He 
went  on  a  178-acre  farm,  not  too  good, 
but  good  enough  that  he  paid  back  the 
loan  in  two  years,  and  had  added  to  his 
stock  and  tools,  and  had  outfitted  his  home 
with  a  deep  freeze,  automatie  washing 
machine,  and  refrigerator.  He  milked  18 
cows,  morning  and  evening,  fed  90  hogs, 
and  worked  full  time  as  a  carpenter  during 
most  of  those  two  years. 

\Vhen  he  made  his  last  payment  on  his 
loan  the  FH.A  people  told  him:  “If  you 
can  find  a  good  farm  for  sale,  come  to  us 
for  the  money.” 

Dunkel  found  what  he  wanted,  a  160- 
acre  farm,  good  land,  but  no  fences,  no¬ 
good  buildings.  He  bought  it  for  $17,000. 
The  deed  is  in  the  names  of  Mahlon  and 
Doris  Dunkel,  but  the  $17,000  mortgage, 
he  says,  “is  nothing.  Give  me  three  or  four 
years  and  I’ll  pay  it  off.” 

He  moved  to  the  farm  early  last  spring 
with  his  16  head  of  dairy  cattle,  10  gilts, 
and  enough  machinery  to  get  along.  He  has 
com.  oats,  grass,  and  wheat.  The  Con- 
sciA'ation  people  helped  him  with  his  plan- 


Wiler  Weaver  of  Michigan 

\Viler  Weaver  is  not  a  colt  any  more — 
he’s  pushing  50 — but  he  got  a  late  start, 
and  just  at  the  time  when  farmers  were 
going  broke  and  their  farms  were  going 
back  to  the  loan  companies.  He  was  29, 
unmarried,  working  as  a  construction 
laborer,  when  his  father  announced  to  the 


WILER  WEA\’F.R  of  .Michigan  started  from  scratch  during  the  Depression,  built 
his  own  house,  made  hay  alone,  paid  off  the  mortgage  on  a  255-acre  farm. 
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ning;  he  attends  even-  extension  course  he 
finds  in  the  county,  and  keeps  up  with  the 
latest  in  feeding  and  management.  He 
plans  to  put  in  an  irrigation  system  next 
summer. 

When  he  has  a  moment  to  spare,  he 
works  on  the  house  and  outbuildings,  does 
some  custom  work,  puts  in  a  day  now  and 
then  as  a  carpenter. 

“I  wouldn’t  be  anything  but  a  farmer,” 
he  says  softly.  “There’s  always  something 
new,  always  a  chance  to  get  a  bigger  crop. 
I  like  bt'ing  my  own  boss  and  I  like  the 
idea  of  raising  my  kids  on  the  farm.” 

He  has  his  eye  on  40  acres  which  join 
his  place  on  the  south.  His  neighbors  say 
he  will  have  it  before  ver\-  long — and  that 
is  only  the  beginning  for  this  young  vet¬ 
eran  with  the  good  name. 

Lloyd  Yarbrough  of  Missouri 

Lloyd  Yarbrough,  who  always  wears  a 
smile,  grew  up  on  a  farm  where  the 
human  back,  plus  some  help  from  horses, 
was  the  chief  means  of  getting  work  done. 
He  wanted  none  of  it.  .\fter  three  years  of 
college  he  started  teaching  school.  Then 
two  events  began  to  change  his  outlook  on 
farming — he  was  married  and  the  Big  De¬ 
pression  came  along.  He  decided  that  it 
would  take  him  longer  to  star\e  to  death 
as  a  fanner  than  as  a  teacher;  he  began 
a  little  farming  on  the  side,  on  his  mother- 
in-law’s  fann.  but  continued  to  teach  for 
another  year.  In  1933  he  started  full-time 
farming,  building  up  his  machiner\-  and 
dair\-  herd. 

“‘In  those  days,”  he  said,  “there  wasn’t 
very  much  machinery  around.  I  bt'licved 
that  big  machinen,-,  and  lots  of  it.  was  the 
secret  of  success  in  fanning.” 

In  1940  he  was  ready  to  branch  out. 
He  went  to  a  240-acre  farm  with  60  acres 
of  good  bottom  land.  He  had  a  bumper 
corn  crop  the  next  summer,  and  by  1942 
had  $6,000  worth  of  machineiA-.  30  head 
of  cattle,  some  hogs  and  sheep.  He  made 
his  ne.xt  jump,  to  his  present  farm  of  480 
acres.  He  has  been  here  12  vears.  “Lender 
the  terms  I  have  this  is  better  than  owning 
a  farm,”  he  says.  “When  I  find  just  what 
I  want,  I’ll  buv  a  place,  but  I’m  in  no 
burn-.” 

He  cash  rents  the  buildine:s  and  pas¬ 
tures,  goes  half  with  his  landlord  on  the 
grain  crops.  His  livestock  operation  is  his 
own.  Last  summer  as  cash  grain  crops 
he  had  120  acres  of  wheat,  85  acres  of 
beans,  and  fed  half  of  60  acres  of  corn 
and  oats  to  his  stor  k.  He  has  a  five-year 
rotation — grass,  beans,  corn.  oats,  wheat — 
and  is  a  firm  believer  in  grass  silage.  Has 
a  1.50-ton  concrete  silo  and  puts  up  220 
tons  in  two  trench  silos.  “I  use  the  silos  as 
grass  banks.”  he  said.  “During  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  drought  I  opened  up  two  silos  I  had 
filled  three  years  ago.  It  was  as  sweet  and 
good  as  when  it  was  put  up.”  He’ll  pasture 
and  ensile  125  acres  of  hay  this  summer. 

Fortune  smiled  on  Yarbrough.  In  early 
1942  he  bought  6  registered  .Angus  brood 
cows,  had  30  brood  sows,  some  sheep,  and 


70-odd  head  of  good-grade  cattle.  He 
bought  $4,000  worth  of  new  machinerN-, 
and  decided  to  go  in  exclusively  to  raising 
pure-bred  Angus.  He  sold  his  hogs  and 
sheep. 

Then  Madame  Misfortune  gave  him  a 
good,  resounding  kick  in  the  pants.  The 
same  night  he  had  pulled  his  unassembled 
new  machinery  into  his  barn,  a  late  Sep¬ 
tember  storm  drove  in  out  of  the  west.  A 
bolt  of  lightning  sent  ever\thing  up  in 
flames.  He  lost  26  acres  of  corn  silage, 
almost  all  of  his  other  feed,  all  his  ma- 
chiner>-. 

The  next  morning  he  went  down  to  the 
bank.  The  banker  tells  of  the  meeting. 
“Yarbrough  came  in  and  smiled  at  me. 
‘You  know  all  that  machinery-  I  bought? 


He  filled  18  silos  last  year,  3,300  tons  in 
all,  combined  several  hundred  acres  of 
wheat  besides  his  own.  “My  custom  work 
pays  for  my  home  operation,”  he  says.  His 
labor  outlay  won’t  exceed  $300  a  year. 

He  has  an  inventory’  of  $23,000  in 
equipment,  $20,000  in  livestock,  and  last 
year  grossed  $16,000,  His  Angus  herd,  sev¬ 
eral  years  in  the  making,  is  now  ready  to 
produce  cash.  Next  year,  when  his  52 
cows  turn  in  a  calf  crop,  his  gross  should 
double. 

Yarbrough  started  twice  from  scratch, 
both  times  with  a  smile. 

Beryl  Kane  of  Iowa 

Ben.1  Kane  and  his  wife  took  hold  of  their 
bootstraps  in  1940  and  started  pulling  to¬ 


M.AHLON  DUNKEL  of  Indiana  found  a  good  name  better  than  great  riches. 
He  parlayed  that  good  name  with  hard  work  to  buy  a  farm. 


Well,  it’s  gone  and  I’d  like  to  have  a  loan 
to  replace  it.’  You  can’t  turn  a  man  down 
when  he  smiles  at  a  time  like  that.” 

Yarbrough  started  again,  almost  from 
scratch.  He  reduced  his  livestock  to  30 
head,  bought  new  machinery-. 

His  machine  shed  today  yvould  make 
any  farmer’s  eyes  bug  out — a  self-pro¬ 
pelled,  12-foot  combine,  tyvo-royv  corn 
picker,  12-foot  drill,  silage  chopfXT.  three 
tractors,  and  an  automatic,  yvire-tie  self-pro¬ 
pelled  baler.  He  has  all  purebred  .Angus,  38 
producing  coyvs,  2  herd  bulls,  14  tyvo- 
year-old  heifers,  young  stock — in  all  82 
head.  They  are  bred  for  the  range,  yvith 
legs  long  enough  to  travel  after  grass, 
necks  long  enough  to  reach  the  grass.  “I 
yvant  to  get  aycay  from  the  shoyv-ring 
type,”  he  says.  “I’m  breeding  for  rugged¬ 
ness.” 


gether.  Today,  yvith  no  outside  help  ex¬ 
cept  normal  credit,  they  oyvn  $109,000  in 
land  and  (hattels.  and  last  year  grossed 
$48,000  on  their  370  acres. 

Both  35,  Kane  is  a  high  school  grad¬ 
uate;  Mrs.  Kane  had  some  college.  Be¬ 
fore  they  yvere  married  in  1939  Kane 
yvorked  as  a  hired  hand  and  Mrs.  Kane 
taught  school.  By  1940  they  had  say-ed 
enough  money  to  buy  a  feyv  soyvs  and 
a  couple  of  milk  coyvs.  They  moy  ed  in 
yvith  Kane’s  parents  and  yvent  50-50 
shares  on  the  farm,  the  elder  Kane 
matching  his  son’s  stock.  Both  he  and 
his  wife  got  into  the  habit  of  yvorking 
from  dayvn  to  dark  in  the  fields,  a  habit 
they  still  indulge. 

A  year  later  Kane  moved  to  a  rented 
farm  on  a  share  basis.  He  had  tyvo  teams 
{Continued  on  page  116) 
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LLOYD  Y'ARBROUGH  of  Missouri  quit  school  teaching  to  farm  during  the  Depression.  Burned  out  once,  he  started  again. 
His  barns  are  full  of  fine  machinery;  his  pastures,  silos,  and  grain  bins  feed  a  top  Angus  herd. 
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By  A.  M.  Mathieu 


There  are  three  good  reasons  why  a  farmer  who  feeds 
cattle,  cither  dairy’  or  beef,  should  consider  grass  silage 
if  he  is  interested  in  cutting  down  the  cost  of  feed  without 
sacrificing  quality.  The  first  reason  is  that  almost  every  farmer 
has  more  grass  in  late  spring  than  his  animals  will  eat.  Sinc(‘ 
putting  grass  up  for  hay  in  unsettled  weather  usually  means 
washed-out  hay  that  ends  up  as  bedding,  making  silage  of  the 
grass  may  save  a  crop  that  otherwise  would  either  be  lost  or 
greatly  damaged  as  feed. 

There’s  a  stout  second  reason  to  use  late  spring  grass  for 
silage.  .Average  hay  keeps  60  per  cent  of  its  nutrients;  silage 
keeps  90  per  cent.  Since  it’s  the  nutrients,  not  the  feed  vol¬ 
ume,  that  makes  milk  and  meat,  grass  silage  beats  almost  any 
hay  except  that  put  up  with  a  dryer  or  crimper. 

The  third  reason  for  grass  silage  is  good  enough  for  most 
farmers;  cattle  do  well  on  it. 

What  Mix  Is  Best  For  Silage? 

If  you  have  a  favorite  pipe  mixture,  the  chances  arc  you’ll 
have  your  favorite  grass  mix.  Some  are  better  than  others  but 
it’s  mostly  a  matter  of  what  you  get  used  to.  The  mi.x  you 
want  will  vary  with  the  climate  but  there  is  one  rule  of 
thumb:  divide  legumes  with  grasses,  letting  legumes  be  the 
smaller  part.  In  that  way,  cattle  will  be  less  inclined  to  bloat 
when  the  field  is  pastured,  and  the  silage  itself  won’t  incline 
to  water  saturation  that  holds  back  fermentation. 

What  seeds  are  best  to  plant?  Bromc  and  alfalfa;  orchard 
grass  and  alfalfa:  orchard,  bromc  and  and  alfalfa;  orchard, 
bromc,  fescue  and  timothy  with  alfalfa  and  ladino.  Sudan 
and  soybeans  arc  popular  mixes.  Except  for  the  sudan-soy 
combination,  sowing  of  grasses  in  spring  with  a  companion 
oats  crop,  is  better,  on  a  10-ycar  average,  than  sowing  grasses 
and  legumes  into  grain  in  February.  By  sowing  oats  and  grass 
in  spring  you  lose  out  on  a  hanest  the  first  season  except  for 
10  or  12  bushels  of  oats  that  can  be  combined  from  the  nurse 
grain  crop.  However,  the  grass  stand  really  takes  hold  and 
lasts  for  4  to  6  years,  especially  when  the  mix  is  varied  enough 
so  that  some  of  it  catches  on  nearly  every’  part  of  the  field. 
Here’s  such  a  mix:  5  pounds  bromc,  1  pound  orchard,  2 
pounds  fescue,  2  pounds  timothy,  4  pounds  alfalfa  and  one- 
half  pound  ladino.  In  a  mix  of  this  kind,  the  bromc,  orchard 
and  fescue  arc  sown  by  hand  first,  and  then  followed  with  a 
drill  that  seeds  the  companion  grain  crop  (oats  at  6  pecks  to 
the  acre)  along  with  the  ladino,  alfalfa  and  timothy.  When 
seeding  this  in,  400  pounds  of  fertilizer  to  the  acre  (of  the 
kind  your  soil  requires)  gives  the  seeds  the  boost  they  need  to 
beat  a  spring  drought.  An  annual  early  spring  drilling  of  200 
pounds  of  fertilizer  on  this  mix  will  keep  it  replenished  and 
it  will  stand  for  6  years  before  turning  to  rank  orchard  or 
brome.  About  the  time  cherry  trees  bloom  and  before  pastur¬ 
ing,  the  field  usually  has  to  be  mowed  to  keep  the  orchard  or 
brome  from  running  away  from  the  legumes  and  shading  them 
out.  If,  instead  of  mowing,  cattle  arc  turned  on  the  field  in 
early  spring,  they  will  eat  down  the  legumes  and  kill  them. 

A  bromc-alfalfa  mix  often  lasts  3  years  in  alkali  soil  that 
that  is  kind  to  alfalfa,  but  in  run-down  soils  the  alfalfa  thins 
out  quickly.  The  above  mix  gives  slightly  acid  and  poorer 
soil  a  chance  to  show  what  it  can  do. 

For  a  quick  silage  yield  with  high  tonnage,  Sudan  and  soy 
arc  great,  although  Sudan  is  dangerous  when  pastured  after 
frost.  The  beans  go  in  first,  then  the  sudan,  crosswise,  after 
the  beans  are  high  enough  and  tough  enough  not  to  snap  off 
under  machinery. 

When  To  Cut 

Grass  has  more  protein  and  nutrients  when  it’s  young,  so  the 
best  time  to  cut  it  for  silage  is  when  it  is  just  high  enough  to 


GR.ASS  SILAGE  is  a  forage  bank  that  can  be  drawn  on  for  high 
quality  feed  every  month  in  the  year.  Even  with  the  best  pasture  you 
can  expect  to  get  only  three  or  four  months  really  good  grazing. 


IF  grass  silage  is  made  from  as  much  as  50  percent  legumes,  and  cos\s  are  fed  all  of  it  they  can  eat,  the  boughten’ 
protein  usually  can  be  eliminated.  That  can  mean  a  saving  of  one-fourth  on  the  grain  bill. 


the  field  and  mowed;  then  you  windrowed.  On  the  third  trip, 
your  forage  harvester  picked  up  the  windrows  and  chopped  and 
blew  them  into  the  wagon.  Some  years  ago.  this  was  cut  down 
to  two  trips  when  an  inexpensive  bar  was  offered  by  most  of  the 
tractor  companies  ($30  to  $40)  that  fits  on  the  mower.  It  win¬ 
drows  as  you  mow,  a  real  joy.  This  windrow  won’t  do  for  hay 
as  it  doesn’t  kick  it  up  fluffy  enough,  but  it’s  fine  for  silage. 
However,  on  a  field  that  hasn’t  been  scouted  over  for  stones, 
wire  and  rusted  hand  tools,  it’s  safer  to  hire  a  man,  if  you  can 

(Continued  on  page  99) 
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make  a  windrow.  The  higher  you  let  it  go,  the  more  trouble. 
First,  it  will  be  drier  and  springier,  which  means  you  have  to 
tramp  down  and  level  the  stuff  inside  the  silo  after  every  load; 
second,  your  need  for  a  preservative  is  increased;  third,  the 
actual  nutrients  per  ton  that  your  cattle  will  get  out  of  the  silage 
is  decreased  as  the  grass  grows  taller  and  older.  When  the  head 
is  just  starting  to  come  out  of  the  boot  is  the  time  to  mow  grass. 

How  To  Mow  And  Wilt 

The  old  method  was  a  three-trip  affair.  First  you  went  around 


High  Protein 

CORN 

When  the  protein  content  of  corn  is  raised,  the  quality 

of  the  protein  is  lowered.  Is  high  protein  corn  worth  the  effort? 


IF  WE  COULD  make  high  protein  com 
yield  as  well  as  our  regular  hybrids 
and  produce  a  high  quality,  balanced  pro¬ 
tein,  we’d  have  the  world  by  the  tail  on 
a  down-hill  pull. 

Not  many  of  us  realize  it,  but  com 
furnishes  more  protein  for  our  livestock 
than  any  other  single  feed  even  though 
corn’s  protein  content  percentage-wise  has 
been  slipping  steadily  for  the  past  10  to  15 
vears.  It  isn’t  that  corn  ever  was  high  in 
protein — it  used  to  average  around  9.5 
per  cent  and  has  now  slipped  to  around 
8.5 — but  we  produce  such  an  enormous 
crop  that  the  total  com  protein  can 
hardly  help  being  our  most  plentiful  sup¬ 
ply  of  this  vital  material.  This  recent  loss 
of  one  per  cent  of  our  com  protein  may 
not  sound  like  much,  but  when  three 
billion  bushels  of  com  lose  that  much  pro¬ 
tein  it  is  like  losing  all  of  the  protein 
supplied  by  two  and  a  quarter  million 
tons  of  soybean  meal,  which  would  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $157,500,000.  To 
pull  these  figures  down  from  the  strato¬ 
sphere  and  put  them  in  farmer  terms,  you 
might  say  that  a  difference  of  one  per 


cent  protein  in  10  acres  of  com  with  75 
bushels  to  the  acre  would  equal  all  the 
protein  a  farmer  would  buy  in  22  bags  of 
20  per  cent  dairy  ration. 

Small  wonder,  with  such  figures  as 
these  in  mind,  that  geneticists  began  try¬ 
ing  to  develop  a  com  with  more  and 
better  protein.  The  effort  to  improve  the 
quality  of  corn  protein  is  a  relatively  re¬ 
cent  project;  the  breeding  experiments  on 
quantity  of  protein  go  back  to  1896  when 
the  University  of  Illinois  began  their 
famous  high-low  protein  experiment.  In 
that  year  the  University  made  their  first 
planting  of  Burr  White,  an  open  polli¬ 
nated  variety  of  corn  which  had  an  aver¬ 
age  protein  content  of  10.9  per  cent,  and 
selected  the  ears  having  the  highest  and 
those  with  the  lowest  protein  content. 
Each  year,  tests  were  made  and  the  high 
and  the  low  protein  seeds  planted  until 
today  the  highest  of  the  high  protein  com 
runs  over  20  per  cent  and  the  lowest  of 
the  low  contains  less  than  5  per  cent 
protein. 

Other  corn  breeders  have  carried  this 
experiment  still  further.  The  geneticists 


who  produce  hybrid  corn  have  used  the 
Illinois  high  protein  corn  and  have  line 
bred  strains  of  high  protein  corn  them¬ 
selves  to  be  used  as  parent  stock  for  a 
high  protein  hybrid  which  contains  13  to 
15  per  cent  protein  and  yields  much 
better  than  the  Illinois  open  pollinated 
high  protein  corn,  but  not  as  well  as  other 
commercial  hybrids. 

\Vhile  the  geneticists  have  been  devel¬ 
oping  a  corn  with  an  inherent  ability  to 
produce  more  protein  in  its  grain,  Walter 
Colvin  and  Dale  Friday,  agronomists  with 
the  Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corpora¬ 
tion,  were  doing  a  little  detective  work 
trying  to  find  where  the  missing  protein 
had  gone.  They  weren’t  satisfied  with  the 
statement  of  the  pessimists  that  our  hy¬ 
brids  had  lost  some  of  their  power  to 
produce  protein.  Knowing  that  protein 
is  distinguished  from  other  food  sub¬ 
stances  by  its  content  of  nitrogen,  they 
decided  to  see  what  a  good  shot  of  nitro¬ 
gen  in  the  soil  would  do.  Since  their 
employer  is  one  of  the  nation’s  big  pro¬ 
ducers  of  nitrogen,  it  isn’t  exactly  sur¬ 
prising  that  this  experiment  should  have 
occurred  to  them  nor  is  it  surprising  that 
Allied  Chemical  and  Dye  Corporation 
took  a  kindly,  paternal  interest  in  their 
tests.  The  results  of  the  experiments, 
however,  are  surprising. 

Working  with  the  agronomists  of  the 
Ohio  State  University  and  the  State 
Extension  Service,  Colvin  and  Friday 
arranged  for  a  number  of  on-the-farm 
experiments  to  test  their  theor\'.  The  ex¬ 
periment  was  very  simple;  on  each  farm 
they  arranged  for  the  farmer  to  plant  a 
part  of  his  crop  with  an  application  of 
from  40  to  80  pounds  of  nitrogen  to  the 
acre  over  and  above  the  regular  fertilizer 
he  used  on  all  of  his  land,  .^t  harvest 
time  they  cheeked  the  yield  and  had 
chemical  tests  made  on  representative 
samples  of  both  plots  of  corn  to  see  if  the 
extra  nitrogen  had  affected  the  protein 
content.  Yield  per  acre  jumped  anywhere 
from  20  to  50  bushels  while  the  extra  ni¬ 
trogen  and  protein  content  of  the  corn  was 
(Continued  on  page  84) 


EXTR.\  NITROGEN  raises  the  protein  content  of  any  corn,  whether  open 
pollinated,  hybrid,  or  specially  bred  high  protein  com.  Pigs  need  a  protein 
supplement  fed  high  protein  corn  ;  cattle  do  well  on  it  alone. 
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Are  Spray  Chemicals 

TOO  HOT 
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By 


Grant  Cannon  j 
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From  somewhere  in  the  circle  of  quiet  people  an  earnest,  troubled 
voice  broke  the  silence  of  the  Quaker  meeting;  “Dear  friends, 
I  have  a  concern  which  is  troubling  me  deeply  and  I  would  like 
to  share  it  with  you.  On  the  farm  and  in  the  orchard  we  have  been 
using  chemical  sprays  to  protect  our  grain  and  fruit  from  insects 
and  diseases.  Now  I  read  that  I  may  be  poisoning  or  bringing 
cancer  or  other  sickness  to  the  people  who  are  eating  the  crop.  It 
seems  almost  as  though  science,  which  has  helped  us  increase  the 
amount  we  raise  to  feed  the  hungry  world,  is  causing  us  to  do 
an  evil  thing.  .  .  .” 

The  fear  of  poisoning  or  of  being  poisoned  has  been  on  the 
increase  in  the  past  few  months  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  a  number 
of  newspaper  and  magazine  articles  which  range  from  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  a  physician’s  qualms  as  to  what  may  be  the  effect  of  spray 
residues  on  our  food,  to  the  most  sensational  horror  stories  such 
as  the  one  whose  title  screamed,  “They  Are  Feeding  Us  Cancer!” 
In  most  of  these  articles  the  reader  is  left  with  the  impression  that 
we  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  chemical  companies  who  are  peddling 
poison  without  regulation,  or  regard  for  its  effect  upon  the  nation. 
Since  only  a  few  of  the  fungicides  and  weed  killers  are  poisonous 
and  since  most  of  the  rat  poisons  arc  well  known  and  accepted  as 
poisons,  most  of  these  blasts  are  directed  at  the  insecticides. 

Two  of  these  terrifying  articles  are  typical  of  the  more  restrained 
group.  One  pf  them  tells  of  a  farmer  who  sprayed  29  head  of  cattle 
with  TEPP  to  keep  flics  away.  When  he  had  finished  with  his  cattle 
he  began  spraying  the  hogs.  Before  he  had  finished  this  job  how¬ 
ever,  the  cattle  suddenly  and  unaccountably  began  staggering  and 
falling.  Within  15  minutes,  the  entire  herd  was  dead. 

The  other  article,  written  by  Dr.  Morton  Biskind  and  originally 
printed  in  a  medical  journal,  was  spread  far  and  wide  in  the  news¬ 
papers.  Under  the  heading  “Science  Cites  DDT  as  Root  of  Trouble 
for  Man  and  Beast,”  the  newspaper  stor>’  summarized  Dr.  Biskind’s 
article,  “DDT  came  in  general  contact  with  people  in  1945.  Since 
then.  Dr.  Biskind  said:  ‘There  have  been  a  number  of  curious 
changes  in  the  incidence  of  certain  ailments  and  the  development 
of  new  syndromes,  groups  of  symptoms,  which  spell  out  diseases 
never  before  obseiAcd.  A  most  significant  feature  of  this  situation 
is  that  both  man  and  all  his  domestic  animals  have  simultaneously 
been  affected.’ 

“These  ailments  he  listed  for  man  as:  Hepatitis,  which  is  inflam¬ 
mation  of  the  liver;  polio;  disorders  of  the  heart  and  arteries  and 

ORCHARDS  arc  sprayed  nine  to  twelve  times 

during  a  season  to  fight  disease,  fungus,  and  insects  which  attack 

them.  Some  claim  that  spray  residues  accumulate 

in  animal  and  human  tissues  in  toxic  amounts.  Scientists  say  that 

under  normal  conditions  this  is  next  to  improbable. 


W  HO  gets  the  ear  of  corn,  you  or  the 
worm?  Without  insecticides  we  would  be 
share  cropping  with  the  bugs. 


of  the  gastro-intcstinal  tract;  cancer;  un¬ 
usual  forms  of  pneumonia;  retrolential 
fibro-plasia,  a  blinding  disease  of  pre¬ 
maturely  born  infants;  excessive  fatigabil¬ 
ity  and  muscular  weakness;  neuropsychi¬ 
atric  symptoms. 

‘‘For  beasts  he  listed  these;  Hyperkera¬ 
tosis  or  ‘X  disease’  of  cattle;  an  increased 
incidence  of  hoof  and  mouth  disease ;  vesic¬ 
ular  exanthemata  of  hogs;  ‘blue-tongue,’ 
‘scrapie,’  and  ‘over-eating  disease’  of  sheep; 
Newcastle  disease  of  chickens;  ‘highly  fatal 


hepatitis  X’  and  ‘hard-pad  disease’  of  dogs. 

‘‘Not  one  of  these,  except  hoof  and 
mouth  disease,  is  mentioned  in  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture’s  handbook,  ‘Keeping 
Livestock  Healthy,’  issued  in  1942. 

“  ‘This  coincidence  alone  should  have 
been  sufficient  to  rouse  a  suspicion  that 
something  new,  that  is  common  both  to 
man  and  his  domestic  animals,  has  been 
operating  in  their  environment  during  the 
period  these  changes  have  occurred,’  he 
said.  “This  new  factor  is  not  far  to  seek.’ 

“  ‘That  factor,’  he  continued,  ‘is  DDT 
and  its  family.’  ” 

Here  are  two  stories  which  are  bound  to 
cause  concern  to  the  reader.  ^Ve  are,  after 
all.  using  these  new  chemicals  in  our  homes 
to  kill  flies,  in  our  gardens,  in  our  barns, 
and  on  our  crops.  .And  we  are  using  other 
chemicals  to  kill  weeds  and  rats  and 
fungus.  Fanners  will  certainly  sympathize 
with  the  man  who  killed  his  herd — but 
they  shouldn’t  be  surprised  at  what  hap¬ 
pened.  If  he  had  fed  his  animals  arsenic 
or  sprayed  them  with  prussic  acid,  no  one 
would  have  been  amazed  at  their  death. 
No  one  should  have  been  surprised  that 
TEPP.  a  deadly  poison,  killed  them,  ex¬ 
cept  that  TEPP  is  a  new  chemical  and 
not  so  well  known.  The  farmer  could  have 
avoided  this  traoedy  if  he  had  read  the 
label  on  the  insecticide. 

But  why  is  sue  h  a  dangerous  chemical 


sold  for  fann  use?  The  answer,  oddh 
enough,  is  that  TEPP,  when  it  is  properK 
used,  is  less  dangerous  than  many  insecti¬ 
cides  because  it  leaves  no  residue. 

It  is  the  residual  effect  of  DDT  and  some 
of  the  related  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
insecticides  such  as  lindane,  chlordane. 
and  methoxychlor,  which  makes  them 
potentially  dangerous.  They  remain  active 
for  a  long  period  of  time  and  they  cling 
tenaciously  to  fruits,  vegetables,  and  forage 
which  has  been  sprayed;  they  also  remain 
stored  in  the  fatty  tissue  of  an  animal 
which  has  absorbed  them  through  the  skin 
or  eaten  forage  which  has  been  sprayed 
with  them  and  they  are  secreted  in  the  fat 
globules  of  milk.  It  is  this  stubborn,  resid¬ 
ual  effect  which  has  caused  DDT  and 
chlordane  to  be  banned  from  the  dair\ 
barn;  it  is  this  same  quality  which  has  led 
Dr.  Biskind  to  believe  that  DDT  is  guiltv 
of  undermining  the  health  of  man  and 
his  animals. 

Dr.  Biskind  is  not  entirely  alone  in  his 
belief,  but  there  are  few,  if  any,  fellow 
scientists  who  will  go  along  with  him  in 
this  blanket  condemnation.  .As  one  doctor 
put  it,  “Assuming  that  there  has  actually 
been  an  increase  in  the  incidence  of  the 
diseases  Dr.  Biskind  mentions  —  and  I 
assume  that  there  has  been  since  there  has 
been  a  considerable  increase  in  our  popu¬ 
lation  since  1945 — it  is  just  as  logical  for 


TEPP  killed  these  cattle  within  minutes  after  they 


were  sprayed  to  kill  mites.  The  label,  warning  against  direct  spray,  was  not  read. 
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METHOXYCHLOR  kills  flies  but  is  safe  for  cattle.  DDT  cannot  be  used  on 
dairy  cattle  because  it  remains  in  the  fat  and  is  secreted  with  the  milk. 


nu‘  to  say  that  the  antibiotics  arc  respon¬ 
sible.  since  they  came  into  general  use 
around  that  time.  Or  I  could  say  that 
radioactivity  was  the  cause  since  the  first 
of  a  scries  of  atomic  e.xplosions  occurred  in 
1945  and  there  has  been  a  widespread  dis- 
sciTtination  of  radioactive  material  since 
then.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hariy  Truman 
became  President  in  1945  and  I’m  sure 
someone  must  have  thought  to  blame  him 
for  the  increase  in  these  diseases  during 
the  last  campaign. 

“But  to  be  serious,”  he  continued,  “these 
diseases  are  caused  by  agents  which  in 
most  cases  are  well  known.  In  the  animal 
field,  for  example,  take  hoof  and  mouth 
disease.  We  had  an  outbreak  of  this  disease 
back  in  the  twenties  before  DDT  was  ever 
heard  of  and  managed  to  stamp  it  out 
with  a  rigorous  quarantine  and  sanitation 
program.  In  the  past  few  years  there  have 
been  epidemics  of  hoof  and  mouth  in  both 
Canada  and  Mexico,  but  in  spite  of  all  the 
DDT  we’ve  been  using  we  haven’t  had  a 
single  case  of  hoof  and  mouth  in  the 
United  States  since  1929.  Hoof  and  mouth 
disease  is  caused  by  a  geim  as  is  Vesicular 
Exanthema,  the  hog  disease  which  was 
once  confused  with  it.  The  recent  outbreak 
of  Vesicular  Exanthema,  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  VE,  was  caused  by  transport¬ 
ing  the  germ  from  the  west  coast  where 
the  disease  has  betm  known  for  many  years, 
into  the  Midwest.  Vesicular  Exanthema, 
incidentally,  was  written  up  in  Keeping 
Livestock  Healthy  —  Dr.  Biskind  should 
have  looked  under  E  instead  of  V  in  the 
index.  .And  speaking  of  his  remark  about 
the  diseases  which  weren’t  mentioned  in 
the  book  brings  up  Newcastle.  We  had 
Newcastle  disease  in  .America  long  before 
we  had  DDT,  but  the  mild  form  of  the 
disease  was  not  diagnosed  as  Newcastle 
until  after  1942  when  we  developed  an 
embryo  test  for  the  disease.  In  fact  all  of 
the  diseases  mentioned  by  Dr.  Biskind  were 
known  before  1945  except  scrapie.  This 
disease  was  identified  in  1948.  It  has  been 
found  to  be  caused  by  a  virus  and  will 
spread  through  a  herd  of  sheep  from  the 
sick  to  the  healthy  without  any  help  at  all 
from  DDT.  .As  for  blue  tongue,  insecticides 
certainly  didn’t  start  it  since  it  has  been 
present  in  .Africa  for  as  long  as  sheep  farm¬ 
ing  has  been  carried  on  there,  but  insecti¬ 
cides  may  well  bring  it  to  an  end.  The 
disease  is  carried  from  sheep  to  sheep  by- 
small  flies  commonly  called  midgets,  punk- 
ies.  or  no-see-ums.  which  harbor  the  dis¬ 
ease-causing  virus  and  spread  it  in  much 
the  same  way  that  the  anopheles  mosquito 
harbors  and  spreads  the  malaria  germ.” 

In  the  realm  of  human  diseases.  Dr. 
Frank  Princi.  who,  in  his  capacity  as  .Asso¬ 
ciate  Professor  of  Industrial  Medicine  with 
the  Kettering  Laboratory,  has  examined 
many  hundreds  of  persons  exposed  to  poi¬ 
soning  by  the  chlorinated  hydrocarbon 
insecticides  of  which  DDT  is  one,  said: 
“\N’e  have  come  to  know  a  good  deal  about 
these  organic  insecticides,  particularly 
DDT.  We  know  that  if  thev  are  absorbed 


through  the  skin  or  through  the  mouth  in 
toxic  quantities  they  will  produce  a  fairly 
definite  type  of  illness.  This  illness  is  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  those  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Biskind.  There  will,  of  course,  be  an 
CK'casional  person  who  will  react  differ¬ 
ently,  but  that  shouldn’t  confuse  us.  Let 
me  put  it  this  way.  We  know  that  mor¬ 
phine  kills  pain  and  we  know  that  bar¬ 
biturates  cause  sleep.  Now  there  will  be  an 
occasional  person  whose  pain  will  not  be 
eased  by  moiphine  and  there  will  be  an 
occasional  person  who  won’t  sleep  after 
taking  a  barbiturate — but  if  ten  people 
take  a  drug  and  continue  to  feel  pain  we 
know  it  isn’t  morphine  and  if  ten  others 
take  a  drug  and  none  of  them  is  put  to 
sleep,  we  know  it  isn’t  a  barbiturate.  If 
none  of  the  people  show  any  of  the  symp¬ 
toms  of  DDT  poisoning,  we  can  be  sure 
that  there  is  no  such  poisoning  involved.” 

The  attack  on  DDT  at  this  late  date  is 
rather  surprising  since  there  has  been  so 
much  testing  and  checking  of  this  partic¬ 
ular  insecticide.  Contrary  to  statements 
made  by  some  of  the  more  sensational 
writers,  DDT  was  thoroughly  tested  before 
it  was  released  for  public  use.  Testing  of 
this  Swiss  discovery  was  started  in  the 
United  States  early  in  1943.  In  that  mo¬ 
mentous  year,  incidentally,  our  troops  in 
New  Guinea  and  the  South  Pacific  were 


suffering  greater  i^asualties  from  mosquito- 
born  malaria  than  they  were  from  the 
jungle-wise  Japanese  troops.  .At  the  request 
of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  .Army  and 
other  agencies  of  the  government,  tests  of 
the  toxicity  of  DDT  to  mammals  were 
conducted  by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health,  the  Food  and  Drug  .Administra¬ 
tion,  the  Kettering  Laboratorv-,  the  Chem¬ 
ical  Warfare  Serxicc,  and  a  number  of 
university  laboratories.  These  broad  stud¬ 
ies  covered  the  danger  of  the  chemical 
when  taken  orally,  when  breathed  as  a 
dust  or  spray,  when  it  came  in  contact 
with  the  skin,  and  the  dangers  of  prepar¬ 
ing  and  mixing  it.  Other  aspects  of  the 
problem  were  studied  by  the  Department 
of  .Agriculture,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Ser\ice.  the  Navy,  and  several  private 
laboratories. 

These  tests  were  not  designed  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  DDT  was  poisonous.  It 
was  clearly  recognized  that  it  was.  .As  a 
matter  of  fact  any  chemical  is  p>oisonous 
at  some  level  of  concentration  and  any 
chemical  which  we  normally  think  of  as  a 
f)oison  is  nonpoisonous  at  some  level  of 
dilution.  The  tests  in  1943  were  designed 
to  find  out  what  the  dangers  were  and  at 
what  levels  of  concentration  the  chemical 
could  safely  be  used.  If  it  had  been  found 
{Continued  on  page  90) 
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By  Hugh  Orchard 


Pap  was  what  today  we  would  call  a 
progressive  farmer.  He  bought  the  first 
windmill  in  our  neighborhood  and  in¬ 
vested  in  the  first  blooded  bull.  He  had  the 
first  twine  binder  and  the  first  top  buggy. 
He  put  up  the  first  barbed-wire  fence  and 
tried  out  the  first  woven-wirc  picket  fence. 
He  was  the  first  to  use  tiling  for  drain¬ 
ing  of  wet  places  in  the  fields  and  once 
went  a  hundred  miles  to  buy  a  road  cart 
which  was  the  first  one  any  of  our  neigh¬ 
bors  had  ever  seen. 

He  was  the  first  to  plant  Osage  hedge 
for  fencing  and  the  first  to  dig  it  out  when 
it  didn’t  work.  He  had  the  first  hay  car¬ 
rier  and  our  old  Brown  com  planter  was 
one  of  the  early  ones.  He  bought  the  first 


sulky  rake  and  the  first  sulky  plow.  Some 
neighbors  made  slighting  remarks  about 
any  man  who  had  to  ride  while  he  plowed, 
but  Pap  only  laughed  and  let  them  keep 
on  walking. 

He  was  the  handiest  man  about  doing 
things.  His  ax  handles  were  so  good  that 
our  neighborhood  giant,  Joe  Mussack,  had 
Pap  make  the  extra  strong  ones  he  had  to 
have.  Pap  was  a  fine  carpenter  and  the 
best  wood  chopper  in  the  neighborhood. 
He  doctored  all  the  sick  animals  on  our 
place  and  got  called  to  help  with  the  sick 
stock  on  neighboring  farms.  He  grafted 
fruit  trees,  crossed  varieties  of  plants  and 
vines;  knew  cures  for  snake  bite  and  ivy 
poisoning;  and  spayed,  castrated,  capon- 


ized  and  did  other  kinds  of  animal  doctor¬ 
ing.  No  one  had  taught  him  these  things, 
he  just  seemed  always  to  know  how. 

Sometimes,  however,  he  guessed  wrong 
about  a  critter’s  ailments  or  prescribed  the 
wrong  remedy.  One  winter  we  had  an  epi¬ 
demic  of  hog  cholera  and  the  animals 
were  dying  by  the  dozens.  First  they  would 
lose  their  appetites,  then  they  would  have 
the  cramps  and  a  hoarse  cough.  Soon  after 
this  they  would  die.  Pap  had  a  fine  barrow 
that  quit  eating  for  a  day  or  two,  and  de¬ 
veloped  a  bad  cough.  We  put  him  in  a 
pen  by  himself  and  waited  for  the  inevi¬ 
table. 

That  Saturday  night  in  town  all  the 
farmers  were  talking  about  the  cholera 


t-pidfinic.  Luther  Talbot  said  that  down 
in  the  Jim  Linder  neighborhood  the  farm¬ 
ers  had  cured  their  sick  hogs  with  tobacco 
juice.  Chauncey  Blodgett,  who  never  used 
the  stuff,  agreed  that  it  ought  to  be  good 
for  something.  Pap  said  little  but  he  was 
taking  in  all  the  comments  about  the  to¬ 
bacco  cure. 

Early  the  next  morning  Pap  went  to 
work.  He  cut  a  plug  of  Horse  Shoe  into 
little  squares  and  Mother  boiled  them  for 
half  an  hour  in  an  iron  pot  on  the  kitchen 
stove.  As  soon  as  the  water  got  a  good  rich 
color  he  poured  it  into  a  long-necked  bot¬ 
tle  and  we  all  went  down  to  the  sick  hog. 
The  older  boys  hung  onto  the  barrow  and 
Pap  pried  open  his  mouth  and  poured 
every’  bit  of  the  mixture  down  the  hog’s 
throat. 

.\s  soon  as  the  boys  let  him  go,  the  hog 
staggered  into  a  pile  of  straw,  keeled  over 
on  his  side  and  began  to  tremble  as  if  he 
were  having  a  chill.  Pap  put  a  horse 
blanket  over  him  but  he  shook  worse  than 
ever.  Inside  of  ten  minutes  he  straightened 
out  to  full  length  and  settled  down  as  quiet 
as  a  stone.  It  was  all  over  and  the  prize 
hog  was  dead,  dead  as  a  door  nail,  dead  as 
Pharoah — dead  from  a  dose  of  tobacco 
poisoning  big  enough  to  have  put  twenty 
hogs  out  of  business. 

Pap  never  let  on  like  anything  had  gone 
wrong.  He  just  turned  to  us  and  said; 
“Well,  he  didn’t  die  of  cholera,  anyway.” 
And  he  was  certainly  right  about  that! 

Then  there  was  the  horse  named  Shug. 
Shug  never  was  healthy.  He  was  an  off- 
looking  animal,  too.  His  feet  were  as  big 
as  half-bushel  measures  and  usually  split 
badly.  His  hair  never  shed  like  other 
horses  but  hung  in  stringy  wisps.  He  had 
great  big  ugly  lumps  under  his  belly  and 
nearly  all  the  hair  came  out  of  his  tail.  In 
spite  of  all  his  bad  luck,  however,  he  grew 
to  be  a  big,  bony  horse  and  furnished  Pap 
with  every  excuse  to  practice  his  home 
remedies. 

When  Shug  was  about  six  years  old  he 
fattened  out  and  shed  his  surplus  hair. 
Pap  put  him  in  a  box  stall  in  the  barn  and 
intended  to  sell  him  to  the  first  persor 
making  an  offer.  But  then  Shug  got  sick 
again  and  began  to  look  bad. 


PRAYER  and  persistence  got  young 

Hugh  Orchard  out  of  a  hole  when  he  jimmied 

the  knotter  on  his  father’s  new  binder. 


About  the  same  time  Pap  had  bought  a 
new  force  pump,  fifty  feet  of  garden  hose 
and  a  nozzle  that  could  squirt  water  to  the 
top  of  the  house.  One  day  Pap  got  the 
idea  that  we  ought  to  try  squirting  Shug 
with  the  new  equipment.  After  the  treat¬ 
ment  w’e  turned  poor  Shug  loose  in  the 
apple  orchard  but  he  just  staggered  behind 
a  haystack  and  collapsed. 

After  supper,  when  I  started  after  the 
cows,  I  w'ent  past  that  way  to  see  how 
Shug  was  getting  along.  He  was  lying  close 
against  the  haystack,  stretched  out  like  he 
was  asleep.  I  went  up  and  gave  him  a  little 
punch,  but  he  didn’t  budge  a  bit.  He  was 
asleep,  all  right,  and  he  never  woke  up 
either.  It  took  us  all  working  steady  ’til 
almost  bedtime  to  dig  a  hole  big  enough 
to  bury  him.  But  we  finally  go  it  done, 
rolled  Shug  in  and  covered  him  up  for 
good  and  all. 

Pap  said  we  had  overdone  the  pump 
treatment.  But  we  kids  never  could  see, 
for  the  life  of  us,  how  we  could  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  blame.  Pap  gave  all  the 
signals — all  we  did  was  to  work  the  pump 
handle. 

We  didn’t  always  come  out  so  well  with 
new  machinery,  either.  Pap  had  bought  a 
Minneapolis  twine  binder,  the  first  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  folks  came  for  miles 
around  to  see  it  cut  and  bind  the  grain. 
Pap  took  a  great  pride  in  it,  for  it  was  a 
wonderful  looking  machine,  almost  as  big 
as  a  thrasher,  and  cost  $250.  At  the  end  of 
harvest  that  year  haying  was  right  on  top 
of  us,  and  Pap  left  that  new  binder  out  in 
the  apple  orchard  for  a  few  days  before 
he  put  it  in  its  shed.  Boylike,  I  had  to  do 
some  tinkering  with  that  binder. 

Whenever  I  got  a  chance,  and  nobody 
was  watching,  I  would  pull  down  the  twine 
in  a  loop  about  the  size  of  a  bundl^  trip 
the  trigger  and  turn  the  binding  apparatus 
over,  and  watch  the  little  thingumbob 
grab  the  twine  and  tie  it  in  a  chicken- 
head  knot,  i  bet  I  did  that  more  than  a 
hundred  times  during  the  two  or  three  days 
the  binder  sat  there.  I  hid  the  twine  I  was 
wasting  in  a  half-caved-in  old  well  down 
by  the  Jack  barn. 

I  made  a  careful  study  of  the  cog  wheels 
that  ran  along  one  end,  and  wondered  just 
what  each  one  had  to  do  with  the  opera¬ 
tions.  Finally,  my  curiosity  got  the  best  of 
me,  and  I  pulled  the  cotter  key  and  slipped 
one  of  the  middle  cog  wheels  off  to  see 
whether  the  binder  would  tie  a  knot  with¬ 
out  it.  But  when  I  had  the  handles  about 
half  way  over  the  whole  thing  locked  itself 
tight  and  refused  to  go  on  or  go  back.  I 
shook  it,  and  wiggled  it,  and  tried  to  force 
it,  but  all  to  no  use.  There  it  was.  I  had 
ruined  it — and  had  Pap  to  deal  with  when 
he  came  in  from  the  field! 

The  first  thing  I  thought  of  was  to  run 
away.  Then  I  decided  to  deny  all  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  happening,  and  stick  to  it. 
Then  I  remembered  that  Mother  and  one 
of  my  sisters  had  seen  me  monkeying  with 
that  binder,  and  had  told  me  a  time  or 
two  that  I  had  better  leave  it  alone.  I  was 


THE  BEDROOMS  in  the  Orchard  home 
were  unheated.  It  was  a  privilege  to  undress  in 
front  of  the  heater  in  the  living  room. 


in  an  awful  fix.  .All  I  could  do  was  to  wait 
for  developments  and  take  whatever  came. 

The  men  came  in  to  dinner,  ate,  rested 
a  while,  and  went  back  to  the  fields  with¬ 
out  noticing  a  thing.  That  evening  they 
walked  right  past  the  binder,  doing  the 
chores,  but  never  paid  the  least  attention 
to  it.  And  there  stuck  both  handles  straight 
up  in  the  air.  Anybody  should  have  no¬ 
ticed  that  they  didn’t  belong  that  way! 

This  went  on  for  a  couple  of  days,  when 
there  came  a  lull  in  the  field  work  and 
Pap  called  all  hands  to  help  roll  the  binder 
under  its  new  shed,  and  put  up  the  heavy 
door.  I  felt  something  give  way  in  my  in¬ 
sides,  and  I  had  the  hardest  kind  of  a  time 
to  get  my  breath.  But  I  went  along  with 
the  men,  because  I  couldn’t  get  out  of  it. 

A  mole  had  thrown  up  a  little  mound 
of  fresh  dirt  right  in  the  path,  and  the  men 
all  stopped  to  look  at  it,  and  that  gave  me 
a  chance  to  get  to  the  binder  first  without 
being  noticed.  There  was  a  gunny  sack 
lying  there  that  twine  had  come  in  and, 
quick  as  a  flash,  I  grabbed  it  up  and  threw 
it  over  the  binder  handles.  That  saved  the 
day  for  me,  I  am  just  as  sure  as  can  be. 
Not  a  soul  noticed  it  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  binder  was  in  its  shed  with  the  big 
door  fastened  shut. 

For  the  first  time  in  three  days  I 
breathed  easier  again.  The  sun  shone,  the 
birds  sang,  food  tasted  better.  Life  was 
again  worth  livfing.  It  would  be  a  whole 
year  before  anybody  saw  the  binder  again, 
and  I  would  have  all  that  time  to  get  it 
put  back  together  again.  The  exodus  of 
the  Children  of  Israel  from  Egyptian 
bondage  couldn’t  have  meant  any  more 
to  them  than  this  escape  did  to  me.  It 
wasn’t  the  fear  of  a  flogging  so  much  as 
that  sneaking  feeling  you  have  when  you 
get  caught  in  some  kind  of  devilment. 
That  was  where  the  shoe  pinched  the 
worst.  If  there  is  any  worse  feeling  than 
that  I  never  found  out  what  it  was. 

In  a  week  or  so  I  got  a  chance  to  slip 
into  the  shed  without  anyone  seeing  me. 
But  it  was  the  same  old  story — everything 
locked  as  tight  as  a  drum.  A  few  days 
later  I  got  another  chance,  but  again 
{Continued  on  page  102) 
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How  Practical  are 


METAL  BUILDINGS? 


By  Charles  R.  Koch 


Farmers  everywhere  are  asking  about 
metal  buildings.  Lumber  in  many  sec¬ 
tions  is  a  rare  and  e.xpensive  item;  labor 
for  construction  runs  costs  way  up.  This  is 
the  age  of  metals  and  the  men  who  have 
valuable  livestock  and  machinery  to  pro¬ 
tect  want  to  know  how  to  use  these  ma¬ 
terials  to  construct  better,  less  expensive, 
more  efficient  buildings. 

Like  anything  else,  you  get  what  you  pay 
for  in  a  metal  barn  or  machine  shed.  A 
prospective  builder  must  keep  in  mind  that 
a  metal  building  is  only  as  good  as  the 
metal  that  goes  into  it  and  the  care  used 
in  planning  it.  Unprotected  iron  and  steel 
are  easy  prey  to  rust;  metal  construction 
demands  special  techniques  to  make  a 
building  leak-proof;  and  condensation  is 
one  of  the  bigger  problems.  But  the  metal 
building  fabricators  have  had  some  of  the 
best  engineers  in  the  business  at  work  on 
these  problems  and  they  have  come  up 
with  most  of  the  answers.  The  question  is, 
have  they  actually  succeeded  in  making 
the  metal  building  a  farmer’s  project? 

Harry  Kolb  would  definitely  answer 
“Yes.”  Kolb  and  his  brothers  operate  a 
half  dozen  farms  strung  out  along  the 
Indiana-Ohio  line  north  and  south  of  the 
border  town  of  College  Comer.  It  takes 
a  lot  of  machinery  to  cater  to  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  head  of  cattle  and  hogs  they  set 
table  for,  and  Harry  is  a  sensitive  kind  of 


fellow’  who  can’t  stand  to  think  of  all  that 
e.xpensive  equipment  standing  out  in  the 
rain’  and  snow.  He  did  some  shopping 
around  and  in  the  sumrner  of  1952  de¬ 
cided  that  a  Gothic  arch  type  steel  build¬ 
ing,  40x56  feet  was  just  the  thing.  To¬ 
day  he  is  still  happy  with  his  decision. 
This  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  galvanized 
metal  was  unavailable  at  the  time  he 
bought.  He  painted  the  untreated  cor¬ 
rugated  sheets  with  an  aluminum  paint 
before  construction  and  has  never  been 
bothered  with  rust. 

Kolb’s  son,  then  in  high  school,  put  in 
the  concrete  footings,  set  the  anchor  bolts 
as  directed  in  the  blueprints;  the  frame- 
w’ork  fit  perfectly  and  went  up  without  a 
hitch.  This  building  was  constructed  on 
factory  welded  arches  225/2  feet  high  set 
8  feet  apart,  with  a  clear  span  of  40  feet. 

After  the  framework  was  up,  the  24- 
gauge  sheets,  26  inches  wide  and  8  to  10 
feet  long,  were  bolted  to  it  with  a  2-inch 
overlap.  Three  men  put  up  the  framing 
in  a  day  and  a  half.  The  siding  and  roof 
went  on  mostly  in  spare  time  during  the 
following  w'eeks.  so  that  the  actual  time  to 
finish  the  job  is  difficult  to  estimate. 
“There  was  one  day,  though,  when  we 
worked  steadily,”  Kolb  says,  “and  four 
men  were  able  to  cover  one  side  completely 
with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  plates.” 

The  concrete  floor  and  foundation  cost 


Kolb  about  $500  and  the  metal  for  the 
building,  including  14x14  sliding  metal 
doors  on  each  end  would  cost  $4,678  f.o.b. 
factory  at  this  time.  Prices  were  a  little 
lower  w’hen  Kolb  did  his  building,  but  the 
current  price  includes  a  special  baked-on 
finish  that  eliminates  the  need  for  paint¬ 
ing.  At  this  figure  the  cost  per  square  foot 
of  machinery  storage  space  figures  out  to 
about  $2.09,  exclusive  of  the  floor. 

In  contrast  to  Kolb  and  his  happy  ex¬ 
perience  is  another  farmer  we’ll  call  Smith. 
Smith  is  a  real  person  who  doesn’t  want  to 
be  called  a  sucker  by  his  neighbors.  He  has 
almost  $13,500  tied  up  in  a  beautiful  look¬ 
ing  40x88-foot  barn  which  he  wishes  he’d 
never  seen — all  because  of  a  poor  batch  of 
metal,  a  bad  paint  job,  and  lack  of  careful 
planning. 

Smith  had  a  fire  in  the  summer  of  1952 
and  he  needed  something  in  a  hurry  to 
house  his  beef  and  dairy  stock  and  get  his 
hay  under  cover.  That’s  one  of  the  nice 
features  of  a  prefab  metal  job.  You  can 
order  it  right  out  of  a  catalog;  the  parts 
are  all  cut  to  fit  and  ready  for  erection 
and  it  goes  up  in  a  hurry.  But  this  can 
have  its  drawbacks,  too.  If  a  man  tries  to 
cut  too  many  corners  to  save  time  and 
money,  he  is  likely  to  buy  himself  a  serifs 
of  headaches.  That’s  what  happened  to 
Smith. 

All  metal  building  fabricators  advise  a 


THE  .\LUMINUM  sheets  and  pressure 
treated  poles  and  lumber  for  a  52x60  pole 
frame  barn  will  cost  around 
$3,000  in  the  Midwest.  This  model^^^aa 
shows  how  such  a  building^^^^gg^^^^ 


base  of  wood  or  concrete  three  to  four  feet 
af)Ove  the  floor  in  buildings  that  are  to  be 
used  to  house  livestock.  Manure  has  a 
devastating  efifect  on  metal  and  rambunc¬ 
tious  stock  can  bust  out  a  plate  with  a 
good  kick.  Smith  claims  the  salesman  told 
him  it  would  be  perfectly  all  right  to  bring 
the  metal  right  down  to  the  floor.  Now  he 
is  sorry  he  did. 

'I'he  next  headache  came  on  when  the 
finish  began  to  sluff  off.  This  building  was 
a  product  of  the  dark  days  when  there  was 
no  galvanizing  available.  The  fabricator  of 
Smith’s  building  was  experimenting  at  that 
time  with  a  baked-on  finish  for  which  it 
had  high  hopes  as  a  lifetime  job.  Smith 
bought  it  as  such.  “But  when  it  rains  it 
looks  like  somebody  was  pouring  milk  on 
the  barn,”  he  laments.  “The  stuff  washes 
right  off.”  Actually,  this  process  has  now 
bc'cn  perfected  and  is  turning  in  good  re¬ 
sults,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  Smith  got  a  complete  and  extensive 
paint  job  this  spring  for  free. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  conden¬ 
sation.  There  is  bound  to  be  condensation 
of  moisture  in  any  building  in  which  live- 
stex  k  are  kept.  When  the  temperature  on 
the  outside  falls  below  that  on  the  inside, 
the  warm  inner  air  deposits  its  moisture  on 
the  cold,  inner  surface  of  the  walls  and 
roof.  This  will  happen  in  a  frame  building 
as  well  as  in  a  metal  building;  but  wood  is 
something  of  a  self-insulating  material  and 
it  is  also  able  to  absorb  some  of  the  mois¬ 
ture.  In  a  mc'tal  building  the  moisture  runs 
down  the  walls,  rusts  the  unprotected 
metal,  and  makes  life  uncomfortable  for 
man  and  beast. 

This  problem  can  be  solved  with  proper 
ventilation  and  insulation.  But  Smith  had 
too  little  of  both.  He  ordered  only  four 
roof  ventilators  for  his  barn.  Hindsight 
proves  he  should  have  used  more.  Then  he 
made  the  entire  east  end  of  the  building 
into  a  stanchion  barn  for  his  dairy’  cows, 
sealing  it  off  from  the  rest  of  the  barn 
without  any  access  whatsoever  to  any  of 
the  ventilators.  That  was  asking  for 
trouble. 

Finally,  Smith  saved  himself  about  $200 
by  substituting  a  small  3j/2-foot  entry  door 
in  the  side  of  his  cow  stable  for  the  big 
double  door  he  might  have  had.  Again, 
much  dissatisfaction. 

Smith’s  experience  goes  to  show  that  it 
pays  to  take  a  long  look  before  you  invest 
in  a  great,  big,  beautiful  hunk  of  metal. 

But  Metal  is  Good 

Metal  is  a  new  building  material  for  the 
farmer.  When  he  learns  how  to  use  it,  he 
will  find  it  superior  in  many  respects  to 
the  wood  he  has  been  using  down  through 
the  years. 

Metal  can’t  be  worked  like  wood.  The 
ordinary  farmer  not  only  lacks  experience 
in  working  with  metal  but  he  is  equally 
unmindful  of  its  peculiar  quirks.  He  is  apt 
to  discount  its  tendency  to  sweat,  or  fail 
to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  he 
had  better  keep  it  up  out  of  the  manure 


\\  ITH  PROPER  VENTILATION  there  is  no  problem  in  storing  hay  and  housing 
livestock  in  a  metal  building.  This  Iowa  feeder  converts  his  quonset-type  barn 
to  machinery  storage  after  his  cattle  have  been  marketed.  The  patented  construction 
used  in  this  building  permits  fastening  the  sheets  to  the  framing  with  nails. 

CLE.\R  SP.AN,  columnless  interiors  are  one  of  the  big  features  of  metal  framed 
buildings.  Translucent  plastic  sheets  in  the  roof  provide  plenty  of  light  and 
are  cheaper  and  more  easily  installed  than  conventional  windows.  Side  windows, 
louvers  and  roof  ventilators  provide  ventilation  in  this  barn. 


and  protect  it  from  violent  contact  with 
the  stock.  That  is  why  the  manufacturers 
insist  that  a  metal  building  shouid  be 
bought  in  a  package  deal,  like  a  tractor  or 
the  family  car.  Don’t  buy  the  parts,  they 
say;  buy  the  whole  works  carefully  engi¬ 
neered  for  the  job  it  has  to  do  and  you’ll 
be  satisfied.  Many  of  them  also  urge  that 
the  farmer  avail  himself  of  the  ser\’ices  of 
a  trained  and  experienced  erection  crew 
to  put  up  the  building. 

Steel  and  aluminum  are  the  metals  pres¬ 
ently  being  used  for  farm  buildings.  The 
steel  comes  in  sheets,  either  corrugated  or 
crimped,  much  like  those  that  have  been 
used  for  roofing  ever  since  grandfather’s 
day.  These  sheets  are  of  varying  sizes,  the 
average  being  about  26  inches  in  width 
and  8  to  10  feet  long.  They  are  generally 
of  24-gauge  metal  and  are  usually  galva¬ 
nized.  At  least  one  manufacturer  is  now 
coating  its  sheets  with  a  siliconized  paint 
that  is  baked  on.  Indications  are  the  finish 
will  be  good  for  the  life  of  the  metal.  In 
most  instances  the  sheets  are  attached  to 
the  metal  frame  by  bolts,  though  one  fab¬ 
ricator  uses  a  clip  and  wedge  type  of 
assembly  while  another  has  a  method  that 
permits  nailing  the  sheets  to  the  trusses. 

The  aluminum  sheets  are  of  24-gauge 
metal,  corrugated  and  embossed  for  greater 
strength.  They  come  in  26  and  48  inch 
widths  and  in  lengths  from  6  to  12  feet. 
Their  recommended  use  is  in  a  pole  type 
of  construction  with  aluminum  nails  being 
used  to  attach  them  to  the  framing.  One 
of  the  features  of  aluminum  stressed  by  the 
manufacturers  is  its  reflective  quality, 
which  is  a  big  factor  in  keeping  the  interior 
of  a  building  cooler  in  the  summer  and 
warmer  in  winter. 

Metal  building  manufacturers  keep  their 
engineering  departments  busy  devising 
more  effitfient  methods  of  controlling  con¬ 
densation  in  their  structures.  Proper  venti¬ 
lation  is  the  cheapest  and  most  practical 
means.  Insulation  can  be  used — anything 
from  the  paper-thin  reflective  aluminum 
to  the  board  types  and  loose  types  of  ma¬ 


terials — but  this  can  often  run  into  con¬ 
siderable  money  and  in  many  buildings 
the  application  presents  a  special  problem. 
So  the  engineers  generally  recommend 
staying  away  from  insulation  unless  it  is 
needed  to  control  temperature  as  well  as 
condensation. 

Exhaust  fans  are  another  potent  weapon 
in  the  battle  with  condensation.  These 
can  be  installed  in  one  or  both  ends  of  the 
building  and  will  be  a  big  help  in  carrying 
out  the  moist  air.  They  are  usually  pow¬ 
ered  by  a  }4  horsepower  electric  motor. 
The  most  popular  sizes  are  16,  20,  and  24 
inches.  One  company  offers  these  three 
sizes  with  duct  and  shutters  included  for 
$144,  $160,  and  $170,  respectively.  With¬ 
out  duct  and  shutters  they  sell  for  some¬ 
thing  like  $60  to  $100. 

The  matter  of  size  is  determined  by  the 
size  of  the  building,  it  tightness  and  the 
number  and  kind  of  livesto<  k.  For  a  stall 
type  dairy  bam  the  fans  should  be  able 
to  move  anywhere  from  30  to  120  cubic 
feet  of  air  per  minute  per  1000  pound 
cow.  Manufacturers  and  their  represent¬ 
atives  are  best  qualified  to  translate  these 
requirements  into  fan  sizes. 

The  first  cost  is  usually  the  last  for  a 
fan  aside  from  the  electricity  it  uses.  A 
greasing  once  a  year  should  keep  it  in 
operation  indefinitely. 

A  Kind  for  Every  Job 
There  are  several  basic  types  of  metal 
barns  and  utility  buildings.  There’s  the 
rigid  frame,  factory  welded  type  of  build¬ 
ing  which  has  already  been  mentioned. 
This  job  goes  up  in  eight-foot  sections  and 
it  is  very  simple  to  figure  what  one  will 
cost.  What  the  factory  calls  the  “starter” 
bay  for  the  40-foot  building  costs  ex¬ 
actly  $600  at  the  plant.  This  includes 
two  trusses,  purlins,  trim  and  sheets  to 
cover  8  feet  of  building.  It  does  not  in¬ 
clude  end  walls,  doors  or  windows.  Each 
additional  8-foot  bay  sells  for  $400,  and 
the  solid  end  walls  are  $491.  That  is  the 
basic  building.  Variations  in  cost  for  build¬ 


ings  of  identical  size  depend  upon  the 
buyer’s  selection  of  such  items  as  doors, 
windows  and  ventilators.  Sliding  end  doors 
cost  from  $300  to  $450  each,  entry  doors, 
$70  to  $95,  windows  $35  to  $100,  the 
dormer  type  being  more  expensive,  and 
rotary  ventilators  are  $48.75. 

This  building  is  bolted  together,  the 
holes  for  the  bolts  all  being  punched  at  the 
factory’  and  each  bolt  is  fitted  with  a 
weatherproof  washer. 

Another  manufacturer  makes  a  rigid 
frame,  gable  type  building  very  similar  to 
this.  It  is  fabricated  in  bays  of  12  and  20 
feet  with  sidewall  height  from  8  to  14  feet. 
One  of  the  most  popular  of  these  is  the 
36-foot  model  with  12-foot  sidewalls.  It 
has  12x12  doors  in  each  end,  a  sidewall 
door  up  to  20  feet  in  width  and  12  feet 
high,  and  a  standard  walk-in  door.  The 
cost  of  this  building  with  two  sliding  doors 
runs  about  $1  per  square  foot  of  floor 
space,  f.o.b.  the  factory  in  Illinois.  This  is 
another  building  that  is  bolted  together 
throughout. 

The  Quonset-type  building  became  a 
byword  in  military’  installations  during 
World  War  II  and  is  now  proving  itself  as 
good  a  work  horse  as  it  was  a  war  horse. 
As  every  ex-GI  knows  this  is  an  arch  roof 
type,  the  arch  being  a  half  circle.  Unlike 
most  of  its  competitors,  it  is  not  bolted 
together.  It  is  built  on  steel  ribs  four  feet 
apart,  each  of  which  has  a  nailable  groove 
inside  and  out.  The  corrugated  steel  sheets 
are  nailed  to  the  ribs  with  special  nails 
supplied  with  neoprene  washers  to  insure 
against  leakage.  These  buildings  are  de¬ 
signed  in  20-,  24-,  32  and  40-foot  widths. 
They  are  particularly  popular  in  sections 
where  wind  pressures  and  snow  loads  are 
a  hazard.  Prices  of  these  buildings  range 
from  90  cents  to  $1.25  a  square  foot,  de¬ 
pending  on  model,  size  and  accessories, 
such  as  doors,  windows,  and  ventilators. 

The  Quonset  is  a  very  tight  building, 
making  it  particularly  necessary  to  give 
some  thought  to  ventilation  or  insulation 
to  whip  the  condensation  problem  in  struc- 


THE  CLIP  AND  WEDGE  type  of  construction  used  in  this  machine  shed  eliminates  the  use  of  bolts  and  nails.  Such  a  buildinii’  can  be  extended 
to  any  desired  length  as  future  needs  arise.  The  open  front  is  not  only  an  economy  factor  but  allows  easy  access  to  every  piece  of  equipment. 


SPEED  OF  ERECTION  and  the  elimination  of  the  need  for  skilled  labor  are  two  of  the  points  stressed  by  metal  building  fabricators. 

Once  the  footings  are  in,  the  job  goes  in  a  hurry.  Screwdriver  and  wrench  arc  the  basic  tools  and  there  are  no  delays  in  running  to 
town  for  various  items  that  may  have  been  forgotten  in  the  original  order.  All  parts  are  delivered  in  a  package  deal. 

turcs  such  as  stall-typ(‘  daily  barns  that  its  manufacturer.  Made  of  18-gauj»c  gal-  overlapping  sheet.  Metal  wedges  are  then 

will  be  closed  most  of  the  time.  Resides  vanized  arched  steel  frames  2  feet  wide,  it  dri\  en  through  the  clips,  IcK  king  the  sheets 


ventilators,  the  manufacturers  recoininend 
insulation  and  the  use  of  fans  to  remove 
the  e.xcess  moisture. 

Insulating  a  ejuonset  is  a  comparatively 
easy  job,  because  the  insulating  sheets,  if  a 
sheet  type  is  used,  can  be*  nailed  right  to 
the  ribs.  If  a  loose  rnateiial  is  used  it  can 
likewise  be  applied  behind  boards  nailed 
to  the  ribs. 

A  recent  variation  on  the  arch  roof  type 
building  is  one  in  which  the  truss  has  been 
eliminated  entirely.  'I  bis  has  \ery  modestly 
been  dubbed  the  “Wonder  Building”  by 


can  be  built  in  widths  from  20  to  100  feet 
and  e.xtended  to  any  desired  length.  Prices 
run  about  $1.10  per  square  foot  of  ground 
cosered,  f.o.b.  Chicago. 

Clip  and  W  edge 

One  building  fabricator  has  completely 
eliminated  the  use  of  bolts  and  nails  in  its 
structures  by  the  use  of  a  veiy  clever  clip 
and  wedge  assembly.  These  buildings  are 
of  box  corrugated  gahanized  steel.  Each 
sheet  has  a  series  of  clips  that  arc 
fitted  through  corresponding  holes  in  the 


together,  and  the  same  method  is  used  to 
attach  the  sheets  to  the  structural  parts.  It 
is  a  veiy  interesting  application  of  the  old, 
familiar  principle  of  the  hasp  and  wedge. 
These  buildings  come  in  26-,  30-,  and  40- 
fcKit  widths  and  10,  12-,  and  14-foot 
heights. 

Aluminum 

The  aluminum  people  have  betm  sitting 
back  carefully  taking  notes  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  steel  fabricators  and  the  prog¬ 
ress  they  have  been  making.  Their  care- 
(Continued  on  page  82) 
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Fire  Stoppers 

A  fire  extinguisher  in  the  right  place  has  saved 
many  a  farmhouse  and  barn 
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By  Ellis  Ravvnsley 


PROFESSIONAL  fircfightcrs  say  that  every 
fire  starts  out  as  a  little  one,  and 
that  what  happens  in  the  first  five  minutes 
of  its  life  determines  whether  it’s  going 
to  dcv’clop  into  a  conflagration. 

That’s  the  reason  for  fire  extinguishers. 
It’s  a  reason  especially  sound  for  farmers 
and  their  families,  living  as  they  do  in 
areas  usually  remote  from  fire  depart¬ 
ments,  and  surrounded  as  they  are  by 
buildings,  often  frame,  filled  with  flam¬ 
mable  substances  and  by  fields  and  forests, 
tinder-dry  during  parts  of  the  year. 

A  fire  extinguisher,  within  easy  reach 
when  a  fire  first  starts,  will  save  many  a 
house  or  barn.  No  farmer  would  think 
of  being  without  fire  insurance;  no  insur¬ 
ance  is  as  cheap  or  effective  as  an  ex¬ 
tinguisher  ready  at  hand  in  house,  barn, 
and  shed  and  on  every  piece  of  gasoline 
powered  machinery. 

Rollcall  of  Extinguishers 
Unfortunately,  no  one  type  of  fire  extin¬ 
guisher  will  handle  all  types  of  fires,  and 
adequate  protection  around  the  farm  calls 
for  at  least  two  of  different  types. 

Generally-speaking,  water  still  is  the 
best,  handiest,  and  cheapest  fire  quencher 
there  is,  although  it  has  serious  limita¬ 
tions.  It  should  never  be  used  on  a  fire 
involving  live  electrical  equipment,  be¬ 
cause  water  is  a  conductor  of  electricity 


and  the  user  could  be  hurt  or  killed  by 
shock.  It  shouldn’t  be  used  on  grease  or 
oil  fires,  because  water  will  only  spatter 
the  oil  or  grease  and  spread  the  fire  in¬ 
stead  of  putting  it  out.  (The  fine,  high- 
pressure  fog  which  fire  departments  use 
is  good  on  oil  or  grease  and  fairly  safe  on 
electrical  equipment  as  well,  but  that’s 
not  home  equipment  by  any  means.  A 
good  fog  calls  for  100-125  pounds  of 
water  pressure  and  specially-designed  noz¬ 
zles — to  say  nothing  of  training  in  its  use ) . 

Where  there  is  a  constant  water  supply 
under  pressure,  there’s  no  better  fire  ex¬ 
tinguisher — within  its  limits — than  a  small 
hose  that  can  be  snapped  quickly  on  the 
nearest  faucet.  A  small,  steady  stream  of 
water  will  knock  down  an  astonishing 
amount  of  fire.  Professional  firemen  put 
out  most  of  their  fires  with  the  small  line 
that  is  carried  on  a  reel  on  the  fire  truck, 
and  those  lines  use  nozzles  that  throw  no 
more  than  a  quarter-inch  stream,  and 
often  smaller. 

Where  reliable  water  pressure  is  avail¬ 
able,  one  manufacturer  puts  out  a  spiecial 
hose,  with  nozzle  and  shut-off  valve, 
stored  in  a  small  cabinet.  The  hose  is 
made  of  linen,  which  has  a  life  of  about 
20  years,  whereas  rubber  hose  will  dry 
and  break  down  in  much  less  time,  par¬ 
ticularly  if  it  is  folded  and  unused.  A 
basic  outfit — 50  feet  of  54  inch  hose, 


nozzle,  shut-off,  and  cabinet,  runs  about 
$35.  More  hose  can  be  added.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  when  water  is  first 
turned  into  linen  hose,  it  will  leak  all 
over  the  place  until  the  linen  is  soaked. 
That’s  a  characteristic  and  nothing  to 
worry  about,  for  the  leakage  soon  stops. 

Lacking  water  lines,  pump  tanks  are 
almost  as  handy.  The  usual  size  holds  five 
gallons.  The  type  widely  distributed  for 
civilian  defense  during  the  Second  World 
War  sometimes  can  be  picked  up  in  sur¬ 
plus  stores  for  about  $2.  With  steady 
pumping,  one  will  throw  a  stream  of 
water  some  30  feet,  and  a  bucket  brigade 
can  keep  it  going.  A  new  one  will  cost 
about  $4.50.  Most  fire  departments  carry 
pump  tanks  designed  for  back  carry,  with 
a  pump  worked  like  a  trombone.  Such  a 
tank  carries  five  gallons,  and  has  two 
nozzles,  one  for  a  solid  stream  and  the 
other  for  a  spray  useful  for  wetting  down 
an  area  in  a  grass  fire,  for  instance.  A 
galvanized  metal  model  good  for  a  few 
years  will  cost  about  $11.50.  Better,  of 
course,  is  a  brass  tank  costing  about  $16. 

Something  new  in  fire-fighting  is  “wet 
water.”  It’s  just  water  with  a  form  of 
chemical  detergent  added  that — to  put  it 
in  technical  terms — breaks  down  the  sur¬ 
face  tension  of  the  water.  Ordinarily, 
water,  tends  to  form  into  drops  and  hang 
(Continued  on  page  105) 


Carbon  tet 

Soda  Arid 

Foam 

C02 

Pnmp  Tank 

Dry  Chemical 

Moit  common  size . 

1  quart 

'2V2  gallon 

2Vi  gallon 

15  lb. 

5  gallons 

15  lb. 

Optcation . 

Pump 

Invert 

Invert 

Open  valve 

Pump 

Open  valve 

Maintenance . 

1  iispect  for 
IcaLage  or 
stoppage 

Recharge 

aniiualiy 

Recharge 

annually 

Weigh  to 
check  for 
leakage 

Keep  full 

Weigh  cartridges  annually 

Conductor  of  electricity . 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Time  to  empty . 

Rate  of 
pumping 

1-1 '/j  min. 

1-IV2  min. 

1-2  min. 

Rate  of  pumping 

10-25  seconds 

Freezing  protection  . 

No 

Yes 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Hanee. . 

20  feet 

30  feet 

30  feet 

8  feet 

30  feet 

10  feet 

Extinguishing  effect . 

Smothering 
by  gas 

Quenching 

Smothering 
by  blanket 
of  foam 

Smothering 
by  gas 

Quenching 

Smothering  by  gas 

Effect  on  Class  A*  fi res . 

Poor 

Excellent 

Fair 

Poor 

Excellent 

Poor 

Effect  on  Class  B*  fires . 

Fair 

Poor 

Excellent 

Fair 

Poor 

Good 

Effect  on  Class  C*  fires . 

Good 

Poor 

Poor 

Excellent 

Poor 

Elxcellent 

*  Class  A:  Ordinary  combustibles  such  as  wood,  paper;  Class  B:  oib,  grease,  paint;  Class  C:  electrical  equipment. 
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WEANING  EARLY  eliminates  runt  problems  and  poor  doing  when  the  sow's  milk  declines. 


Thd  AdblesCent  Pig 


A  PIG  no  sooner  passes  the  first  hurdle 
of  his  life,  birth  and  babyhood,  than 
he  faces  the  second,  weaning  and  adoles¬ 
cence.  That  comes  sometime  after  he  is 
five  weeks  old,  when  he  must  face  the 
world  without  his  mother’s  milk. 

Weaning  is  a  big  adjustment,  and  must 
be  made  carefully.  Unless  one  takes  care, 
a  pig  may  go  bad  at  this  point,  become 
stunted,  and  even  sick  within  a  few  days 
after  weaning.  The  period  between  wean¬ 
ing  and  60  pounds  is  a  special  transition 
period  when  he  is  being  prepared  for  the 
feedlot.  During  this  time  we  are  shifting 
the  pig  from  a  complete  starter  feed  and 
heated  protected  quarters  to  free-choice 
corn  and  supplement  and  the  grim  out- 
of-doors. 

We  hear  a  lot  today  about  getting  a 
pig  past  the  first  hurdle,  that  of  saving 
him  at  birth;  most  hogmen  agree  their 
biggest  worry  is  to  keep  from  losing  small 


By  \V.  N.  McMillcn 


pigs  the  first  three  days.  Then  comes  the 
lesser  task  of  teaching  them  to  eat  forti¬ 
fied  pig  starter  early  to  keep  them  gain¬ 
ing.  A  bigger  problem,  often  overlooked, 
is  the  big  loss  due  to  stunting  and  wasted 
feed  on  pigs  that  go  bad  after  weaning. 

Many  hogmen  feel  like  Ken  Ruck  of 
Macon,  Illinois.  The  other  day  Ruck  said, 
“It  makes  you  feel  good  when  you  get 
them  up  to  3  weeks  of  age  like  this  bunch 
— fat,  sleek,  and  eating  starter.”  To  get 
his  pigs  past  weaning  without  a  set-back. 
Ruck  has  three  simple  rules :  ( 1 )  A  com¬ 
plete  fortified  feed,  (2)  all  the  fresh,  clean 
water  they  can  drink,  and  (3)  make  them 
comfortable. 

Fortified  Complete  Feed  a  Must 
Ruck  and  his  partner,  Howard  Glawe, 
just  got  through  weaning  109  pigs  from 
13  litters.  The  pigs  at  five  weeks,  except 
for  a  few  tail-cnders,  averaged  2 1  {4 


pounds.  Three  weeks  later  they  were  up 
to  40  pounds.  This  is  as  good  or  better 
than  they  would  have  done  if  left  on  their 
mothers  for  the  full  eight  weeks. 

The  pigs  were  fed  a  commercial  pig 
starter  pellet  that  cost  $5.25  per  cwt.  and 
required  2.04  pounds  of  starter  per  pound 
of  gain,  making  a  cost  of  10.7  cents  per 
pound  of  gain.  By  using  a  fortified  pig 
concentrate  and  grain  for  a  few  of  the 
pigs,  the  cost  was  9.3  cents  per  pound  of 
gain. 

At  first  sight  this  cost  seems  to  be  too 
high.  With  corn  worth  just  under  3  cents 
a  pound,  it  is  impossible  to  put  together 
anything  like  an  adequate  ration  for  less 
than  4  cents'  a  pound.  Then  it  usually 
takes  2/2  to  3  pounds  of  feed  in  meal 
form  for  each  pound  of  gain.  So,  9  to 
1 1  cents  a  pound  is  not  out  of  line. 

After  figuring  these  costs.  Ruck  says, 
“What  if  these  fortified  starter  pellets  do 


increase  the  cost  a  cent  or  two  a  pound 
for  these  three  critical  weeks?  We  can’t 
afford  to  take  a  chance  on  these  pigs 
going  bad,  getting  necro  or  scours.” 

He  is  right!  A  cent  or  two  extra  per 
pound  cost  for  insurance  looks  cheap 
when  one  realizes  that  for  every  pig  that 
dies  after  weaning,  the  feeder  has  lost  250 
pounds  of  feed  plus  the  profit  that  he 
would  have  made  on  the  pig.  Then,  too, 
the  pigs  that  remain  runty  for  several 
weeks  will  continue  to  eat  feed,  but  gain 
very  little.  So  keeping  pigs  gaining  for  the 
3  to  6  critical  weeks  after  weaning  means 
getting  them  to  market  from  one  to  three 
weeks  earlier. 

There  are  many  commercial  feeds  on 
the  market  for  the  adolescent  pig.  They 
are  balanced  and  compounded  scientific¬ 
ally,  a  complex  job  that  the  farmer  is 
rarely  equipped  to  do.  For  those  who  mix 
their  owm  feed  the  following,  based  on  a 
formula  developed  by  Dr.  John  Lasley,  of 
Missouri,  is  one  of  the  best  and  has  been 
used  successfully  in  the  feedlot.  Its  in¬ 
gredients  are  essentially  the  same  as  go 
into  most  commercial  feeds.  The  man 
who  wants  to  mix  his  own  may  have 
difficulty  in  obtaining  some  of  the  ingredi¬ 
ents,  and  unless  he  is  a  big  operator, 
would  have  to  pay  retail  prices.  It  is 
doubtful  if  he  could  mix  his  own  at  a 
cheaper  price  than  he  could  buy  the 
ready-mixed  article.  Here  it  is: 


often  results  in  the  tail-enders  become 
runty. 

“On  our  next  bunch  we’re  going  to  try 
something  different  on  those  tail-enders,” 
Ruck  says.  “We’ll  feed  fortified  pig  con¬ 
centrate  mixed  with  coarsely  ground  com 
until  the  pigs  weigh  at  least  60  pounds. 
We  can  do  this  for  a  feed  cost  of  less 
than  10  cents  a  pound.” 

Careful  feeders  can  make  the  change 
from  complete  feed  to  free-choice  feeding 
when  the  pigs  weigh  less  than  60  pounds. 
One  must  be  careful,  however,  that  the 
change  is  made  gradually.  One  way  to  do 
it  is  to  put  concentrate  and  grain  in  one 
feeder  right  beside  the  feeder  that  con¬ 
tains  the  pig  starter  pellets  or  pig  starter 
meal.  The  same  thing  can  be  done  by 
putting  corn,  concentrate,  and  starter  in 
3  separate  compartments  of  the  same 
feeder.  The  whole  idea  is  to  be  sure  the 
pigs  are  eating  some  concentrate  along 
with  the  grain  before  the  pig  starter  is 
taken  away. 

Jim  Rankin  of  Monticello,  Illinois,  licks 
this  change-over  problem  by  keeping  a 
mixture  of  6  parts  of  oats,  4  parts  of 
corn,  and  2  parts  of  pig  concentrate  in 
one  feeder  and  shelled  corn  in  another. 
The  pigs  continue  to  eat  more  of  the 
ground  grain-concentrate  mixture  for  the 
first  few  weeks,  but  change  more  to  com 
as  their  protein  demands  become  less. 


A  complete  mix  at  this  period  is  gain¬ 
ing  in  popularity  among  hogmen.  Pigs 
can  be  weaned  after  they  are  5  weeks  old, 
or  when  they  weigh  20  pounds,  provided 
they  get  a  complete  fortified  pig  pellet  or 
a  fortified  concentrate  mixed  with  the 
grain.  The  complete  feed  should  be  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  pigs  weigh  60  p>ounds  at 
about  1 1  weeks  of  age.  It  may  be  a 
problem  to  get  pigs  used  to  grain  and 
concentrate  free-choice  before  the  starter 
is  discontinued,  but  it  is  undoubtedly  a 
sound  thing  to  do. 

How  About  Weaning  Pigs  Early? 
More  and  more  hogmen  are  weaning  their 
pigs  early.  Even  with  good  starter  feed 
available,  pigs  often  tend  to  spend  too 
much  time  pulling  on  the  sow  and  de¬ 
pending  on  the  diminishing  supply  of 
milk.  The  small  amount  of  milk  the  sow' 
usually  gives  after  the  pigs  are  5  weeks 
old  is  costly.  Most  sows,  during  this  pe¬ 
riod,  will  eat  12  to  15  pounds  or  more 
feed  daily.  This  big  feed  intake  makes  the 
diminishing  amount  of  milk  come  pretty 
high.  Then,  too,  pigs  often  get  injured  in 
running  with  the  sows  during  this  period. 

A  number  of  swine  producers  got  on  to 
early  weaning  when  they  had  younger 
pigs  tQ  wean  along  with  pigs  that  had 
reached  8  or  9  weeks  of  age.  They  found 
{Continued  on  page  121) 


ONE  OF  THE  MUSTS  for  the  adolescent  pig  is  a  supply  of  fresh,  clean  water. 
Running  water,  or  one  drinking  cup  to  20  pigs  is  recommended. 


Ground  yellow  corn . 1435  lb. 

Meats  scraps  or  tankage  (50-60% 

protein )  .  200 

Wheat  shorts  or  middlings .  100 

Minerals*  .  40 

Cod  liv’er  oil**  .  10 

.\ntibiotic  supplement*** .  10 

B-vitamin  supplement****  .  5 

*  Equal  parts  of  steamed  bone  meal,  ground  limestone 
and  salt.  **  100  lbs.  (or  5%)  ground  alfalfa  meal  can 
be  substituted  for  the  cod  liver  oil.  ***  Containing  1.8 
pants  of  aureoinycin  and  appreciable  quantities  of  vitamin 
Bi:;  per  iHiund  of  supplement.  *•**  Containing  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  2000  mg.  of  each  of  the  vitamins,  ribollavin, 
pantothenic  acid  and  niacin  per  pound. 


At  the  present  price  of  corn,  this  would 
cost  about  $72  per  ton,  bags  and  mi.xing 
not  included. 

Antibiotics,  arsenicals,  vitamins  and  a 
better  knowledge  of  swine  rations  have 
decreased  weanling  pig  troubles  during 
that  in-between  period  between  weaning 
and  fattening.  There  arc  still  too  many 
pigs,  however,  that  don’t  get  these  “trou¬ 
ble  shooters,”  or  they  may  go  bad  from 
poor  management  even  if  the  ration  or 
feed  mixture  is  okay. 

One  big  mistake  is  to  start  free-choice 
feeding  of  grain  and  concentrate  too  soon. 

W’hen  their  pigs  averaged  40  pounds. 
Ruck  and  Glawe  put  them  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  shed.  They  started  feeding  corn  and 
pig  concentrate  free-choice.  The  top  end 
of  the  pigs  continued  to  gain  normally, 
but  several  smaller  ones  just  about  held 
their  own  for  two  weeks.  This  happens 
time  and  time  again  on  Com  Belt  farms. 
There  is  no  question  that  starting  free- 
choice  feeding  of  pigs  soon  after  weaning 


THE  DELIVERY  HACK  was  standard  about  the  turn  of  the  century.  It  was  a  tight,  weather-proof  box  with  sliding  doors. 
This  one  operated  out  of  Crawfordsville,  Ind.  Carriers  at  this  time  wore  an  unofficial  heavy,  blue-gray  uniform  and  cap. 


It  all  started  back  in  the  middle  1880’s 
when  a  pert  little  farmer’s  wife  got  to  her 
feet  in  a  Grange  meeting  out  in  the  Grand 
Prairie  region  of  our  Midwest  and  com¬ 
plained  bitterly  about  having  to  drive 
eight  miles  over  bad  roads  for  the  mail. 
“People  in  the  cities  have  their  mail  de¬ 
livered  to  them,”  she  said.  “Are  they  any 
better  than  we  are;  why  can’t  we  have  a 
rural  free  delivery?” 

The  idea  swept  the  country  like  a  fire 
on  the  Grand  Prairie.  Politicians  were 
quick  to  see  its  virtue  as  a  rural  vote 
getter.  By  1891  there  was  sufficient  pres¬ 
sure  back  of  the  idea  to  induce  Postmaster 
General  Wanamaker  to  suggest  a  bill  in 
Congress  to  create  such  a  service.  The  bill 
failed,  but  the  next  year  Congress  appro¬ 
priated  $10,000  for  an  experimental  rural 
delivery  route.  Mr.  Wanamaker  was 
annoyed  at  the  stingy  appropriation  and 
stated  that  it  was  inadequate  for  a  full 
exploitation  of  even  an  experimental  route. 


TXT  LEVI  CLOi'GH,  rural  mail  carrier, 
»  »  •  Queen  Annes  County,  Md.,  saw 
the  red  flag  up  on  the  Enoch  Sloan 
box.  He  stopped  his  horse  at  the  box, 
opened  it,  and  took  out  an  alarm  clock, 
w'ith  a  note  attached.  The  note  read :  “Pa’s 
w'atch  stopped.  Will  you  please  set  our 
clock?” 

It  would  appear  that  delivering  mail  to_ 
34,000,000  people  would  be  a  big  enough 
job  for  our  32,546  rural  mail  carriers 
without  the  added  duty  of  setting  clocks. 
But  to  the  families  lined  up  along  the 
thousands  of  miles  of  rural  routes  in  this 
country,  the  mail  carrier  is  just  another 
neighbor,  willing  and  glad  to  help  out 
with  little  favors. 

The  carriers  themselves  feel  the  same 
way  about  it.  The  serv'ice  has  a  fine  tradi¬ 
tion  of  helpfulness  and  neighborliness  back 
of  it,  built  up  during  its  relatively  short 
life.  The  rural  mail  delivery  service  will 
observe  its  fifty-eighth  birthday  this  year. 


The  appropriation  was  on  an  annual  basis 
and  by  1896  enough  had  accumulated  to 
justify  a  start. 

On  June  9,  1896,  the  first  R.F.D.  route 
was  started  at  Charles  Town,  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  and  a  little  later  in  the  same  year 
two  more  routes  were  established  in  the 
same  state.  The  service  spread  like  the 
green  bay  tree.  Today  there  arc  32.546 
routes  which  serve  nearly  34  million  in¬ 
dividuals. 

The  name.  Rural  Free  Delivery,  is  a 
misnomer,  and  although  it  was  used  offi¬ 
cially  for  a  time,  the  “free”  was  dropped 
in  1903,  no  one  knows  why.  The  official 
designation  now  is  simply  Rural  Delivery. 
It  is  not  now.  and  never  was,  free. 

Rural  mail  carriers  are  a  race  apart. 
Theirs  is  a  lonely  life.  They  go  their  ap¬ 
pointed  rounds,  day  after  day  over  the 
same  routes,  with  no  company  but  their 
thoughts.  They  watch  the  snows  of  winter 
melt  off  the  hillsides,  the  tender  green  of 
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CLAUDE  UNDERWOOD,  Magnolia 
Springs,  Ala.,  has  an  all-water 
route,  22  miles  long. 


spring  appear,  merging  into  the  lush  sum¬ 
mer  and  then  into  the  painted  autumn. 
They  get  to  know  every  stick  and  stone 
and  puddle  along  their  piece  of  country 
highway.  Some  of  the  people  along  their 
routes  remain  only  names  on  the  mail¬ 
boxes;  others,  as  lonely  as  they,  become 
friends  and  neighbors,  coming  to  the  end 
of  the  lane  in  sunbonnet  and  apron,  to 
exchange  a  few  words  with  the  outside 
world.  They  see  children  grow  up  and 
become  fathers  and  mothers  and  then 
grandparents.  From  the  very  nature  of 
their  duties  they  become  helpful  neighbors, 
and  their  chores  stretch  beyond  their  offi¬ 
cial  duties  of  carrying  the  mail,  making 
out  money  orders,  selling  stamps. 

\V.  Levi  Clough,  who  set  the  clock,  has 
been  carrying  the  mail  over  the  same  route 
for  47  years.  His  total  mileage  would  reach 
20  times  around  the  earth.  He  wore  out 
more  horses  and  buggies  than  he  can  re¬ 
member,  and  9  automobiles.  For  thirteen 
years  after  he  started  his  route  in  1916  he 
drove  a  horse.  Sometimes,  when  the  bot¬ 
tom  fell  out  of  the  dirt  roads  in  winter,  he 
rode  horseback,  taking  shortcuts  across  the 
fields.  A  runaway  horse  once  dumped  him, 
with  all  his  mail,  into  a  wet  ditch.  He 
once  wrote  a  letter  for  an  illiterate  farm¬ 
hand  to  his  best  girl.  The  letter,  a  proposal 
of  marriage,  was  so  convincing  she  said 
yes. 

The  postoffice  department  learned  very 
early  that  it  could  not  restrict  the  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  of  its  mail  carriers. 
There  arc  a  few  things  they  cannot  do — 
they  cannot  solicit  on  their  routes,  and 
they  cannot  maike  deliveries  for  business 
firms.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  regula¬ 
tions  to  prevent  them  from  matching  a 
spool  of  thread  for  a  patron  or  stopping 
at  the  blacksmith  shop  for  a  sharpened 
plowshare.  They  have  delivered  babies, 
put  out  fires,  helped  round  up  strayed 
livestock,  taken  splinters  out  of  fingers. 
Walter  Hansen,  of  Vermont,  found  this 
note  in  a  box;  “Will  you  please  stir  my 
applebuttcr.  I’m  taking  Lafe  his  dinner.” 

The  telephone,  radio,  and  daily  paper 


have  not  seriously  threatened  to  displace 
the  mail  carrier  as  purveyor  of  news, 
rumor,  and  neighborhood  gossip. 

The  hazards  of  driving  more  than  a 
million  miles  would  seem  to  be  a  strain 
on  the  law  of  averages.  Yet  John  Stans- 
burv-,  who  has  carried  the  mail  in  Ver¬ 
milion  Parish,  La.,  for  32  years,  has  never 
had  an  accident — “never  even  bumped 
into  anyone,”  he  says.  The  carriers  have 
a  remarkable  safety  record. 

The  department  permits  carriers  to  op¬ 
erate  sideline  businesses  as  long  as  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  delivery  of  the 
mail.  Stansbury  has  a  little  farm,  gets  up 
at  4.00  o’clock,  feeds  his  stock,  and  goes 
to  the  postoffice  to  sort  his  mail.  He  says 
that  he  always  looks  forward  to  his  daily 
30  mile  drive,  for  like  all  carriers  he  be¬ 
lieves  the  people  along  his  route  are  the 
best.  “Why,”  he  says,  “I’m  always  finding 
a  bunch  of  new  onions  or  a  length  of  sau¬ 
sage  at  butchering  time,  or  a  cup  of  hot 
coflfee  on  the  cold  days.” 

If  a  carrier  wants  to  stop  and  chat, 
there’s  nothing  in  the  regulations  to  pre¬ 
vent  it.  He  is  not  confined  to  a  time 
schedule,  but  is  expected  to  cover  his  route 
regardless  of  storm  or  heat  or  cold  or 
gloom  of  night.  If  he  finds  a  bridge  out, 
he  is  permitted  to  take  alternate  roads, 
but  otherwise  he  cannot  take  short  cuts 
even  though  he  has  no  mail  to  deliver. 

When  the  service  was  started  in  the  late 
nineties  the  routes  were  shorter  than  they 
are  now.  Up  to  the  early  20’s  routes  were 
laid  out  on  the  basis  of  the  distance  a 
cavalry  horse  could  walk  in  8  hours.  As 
automobiles  replaced  the  horse,  the  length 
of  routes  has  been  increased.  Ver\'  often 
when  a  carrier  retires,  his  route  is  com¬ 
bined  with  another.  The  longest  route 
today,  104.1  miles,  is  out  of  Edinsburg, 
Texas.  The  shortest  is  out  of  Robbin, 


Ill.,  and  is  6.25  miles  in  length.  The 
standard  route  is  30  miles,  and  it  is  on 
this  length  that  the  basic  salary’  is  com¬ 
puted.  The  first  carrier  was  paid  $200  per 
year.  Through  the  years  the  salary  has 
been  gradually  increased.  Today  the  max¬ 
imum  salary  a  carrier  can  draw  is  between 
$4,000  and  $5,000,  depending  on  the 
length  of  service,  length  of  route,  and  the 
population  served.  He  furnishes  his  own 
car,  but  is  paid  depreciation  and  mainte¬ 
nance.  Carriers  are  required  to  retire  at 
the  age  of  70.  A  few  reach  this  age  with 
50  years  of  service  behind  them.  These 
veterans  are  regarded  the  royal  family 
among  carriers. 

A  carrier  is  chosen  from  the  area  he 
will  serve.  When  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  Civil 
Service  examination  is  held  and  the  high¬ 
est  man,  usually,  gets  the  appointment. 
The  qualifications  are  simple — a  citizen, 
must  know  postal  rates  and  regulations, 
be  able  to  read  No.  4  print  at  14  inches, 
be  sound  of  wind  and  limb.  Both  sexes 
are  eligible,  but  the  calling  has  scant  ap¬ 
peal  for  women.  Out  of  the  32,000-odd 
carriers,  only  348  are  women. 

“Miss  Lutie”  Mayfield,  Morely,  Missouri, 
retired  last  year  on  her  annuity  at  the  age 
of  70,  one  of  the  few  women  carriers  to 
achieve  that  distinction.  She  became  a 
carrier  after  the  death  in  France  of  her 
husband  in  the  First  World  War.  She  had 
previously  been  a  school  teacher. 

Rural  mail  has  been  delivered  from 
about  every  sort  of  contrivance  that  moves 
— bugg>',  motorcycle,  sled,  sleigh,  wagon, 
bicycle,  automobile,  by  foot,  and  from  the 
back  of  a  mule.  About  the  turn  of  the 
century  the  Postoffice  Department  au¬ 
thorized  a  standard  delivery  wagon,  a  box¬ 
like  affair,  painted  white,  with  the  inscrip¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  MAIL,  and  the  route  number. 

{Continued  on  page  80) 


AS  ROADS  improved,  carriers  gave  up  the  horse  and  took  up  with  the  new 
autoniohile.  Here  is  one,  vintage  of  1906,  with  a  mail  rack  in  the 
dashboard,  rear  drive,  one-lung  engine,  and  clincher  tires. 
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WITH  husky  Diesel  power  many  farmers  have  doubled  the  number  of  acres  they  plow  in  a  day. 


Power 


The  Diesel  engine,  now  available  in  a  farm  size  unit,  brings 

rugged  economy  and  an  untiring  back  to  speed  up  all  kinds  of  farm  work 


As  THE  MORNING  si’N  poked  through 
I-  the  oilcans  and  worn  plowshares  in 
the  tractor  shed,  Jesse  Turner  swung  up 
into  the  seat  and  gave  the  starter  a  push. 
It  was  a  cold,  early-spring  morning,  and, 
after  a  few  tentative  turns,  the  engine 
caught  and  the  tractor  barked  its  way  out 
of  the  shed  and  up  to  the  fuel  tank.  There 
he  let  it  help  itself  from  the  overhead 
tank.  “That,”  said  Jesse  to  himself,  “should 
keep  me  plowing  till  sundown.” 

Jesse’s  talking  to  himself  wasn’t  as  un¬ 
usual  as  his  expectations — that  is,  when 
you  looked  at  the  three  husky  14-inch 
plows  he  was  dragging  back  of  the  traetor. 
If  you  ask  Jesse  how  he  plows  ten  hours 
on  a  20-gallon  tank  of  fuel,  he’ll  answer: 
“There’s  no  secret  about  this  kind  of  fuel 
stretching.  It’s  a  Diesel  and  it  will  burn 
the  same  oil  I  use  in  my  furnace.  Or  I  can 
use  regular  Diesel  fuel  in  it.  It  took  a  long 
time  for  Diesel  engines  to  get  into  row- 
crop  tractors,  but  I  couldn’t  do  without 
one  now.” 

Jesse  is  one  of  the  increasing  number  of 
farmers  who  have  put  a  compact  Diesel 
engine  to  work  on  their  farms.  His  row- 
crop  tractor  is  just  about  the  size  of  the 
ordinary  3-bottom  plow  tractor,  but  it  has 
the  fuel  economy  that  goes  with  Diesel 
operation  and  it  has  the  extra  lugging 
power  that  comes  from  the  way  that  a 
Diesel  uses  fuel  to  generate  power. 

And  just  what  is  the  difference  between 
a  gasoline  and  a  Diesel  engine?  Many  a 
farmer  has  seen  mail-order  schools  adver¬ 
tise,  “We  can  make  you  a  Diesel  operator 
in  52  easy  lessons,”  and  has  decided  this 
complicated  contraption  is  not  for  him. 

The  Dark,  Mysterious  Interior 
The  inside  of  a  Diesel  is  actually  simpler 
than  a  gasoline  engine. 

It  has  pistons,  valves,  and  crankshaft. 
The  castings  are,  or  should  be,  heavier 
than  those  that  form  the  block  and  outer 
shell  of  the  conventional  gas  engine.  A 
heavy-duty  Diesel  engine  may  have  crank¬ 
shaft  bearings  between  every  cylinder.  The 
reason  for  all  this  heavyweight  construc¬ 
tion  is  that  a  Diesel  operates  at  higher 
compression  than  any  other  type  of  engine. 
Higher  compression  helps  develop  more 
power  to  plow  with,  and  also  more  powrr 
to  hold  in  control.  A  Diesel  is  a  more 
simple  construction  in  that  it  has  no  car¬ 
buretor,  distributor,  cables,  or  spark  plugs. 
It  is  actually  a  “heat  engine.” 

Dr.  Rudolph  Diesel,  who  invented  the 
cmde  ancestor  of  the  present-day  engine 
in  1893,  was  a  German  refrigeration  en¬ 
gineer  who  became  so  interested  in  the 
properties  of  heat  that  he  was  convinced 
that  an  engine  built  around  his  idea  would 
?[et  the  most  power  out  of  the  cheapest 
fuels.  He  first  proposed  to  use  coal  dust 
as  fuel.  Later,  he  turned  to  fuel  oil,  which 
IS  now  universally  used.  The  “idea” 
around  which  a  Diesel  engine  whirls  is 
that  when  air  is  compressed,  its  tempera¬ 
ture  rises  tremendously.  If  you  put  your 
hand  on  a  bicycle  pump  after  working  on 


IT  WAS  a  short  spring 
for  Les  Gunning  of 
Lansford,  North  Dakota, 
with  30  more  days  of 
winter  than  usual.  To 
make  up  for  lost  time 
he  hitched  up  a  cultipacker 
and  a  drill  back  of  the 
four-bottom  plow  and 
with  one  operation  turned 
a  wheat  stubble  into  a 
planted  field.  The  John 
Deere  “R”  pulled  the 
train  in  the  4th  gear 
at  about  5  m.p.h. 


a  leaky  tire,  you  can  appreciate  how  much  the  cylinder.  There  is  no  carburetor,  for 

heat  is  generated  by  compressing  air.  the  Diesel  needs  no  carburetor.  The  en- 

When  air  is  compressed  to  575  pounds  per  gine  gulps  in  a  tremendous  helping  of  air; 

square  inch  in  a  cylinder — which  it  is  in  a  it  uses  a  much  greater  proportion  of  air  to 

Diesel  engine  of  15  to  1  compression  ratio  fuel  than  a  gasoline  engine,  part  of  the 

— the  temperature  rises  to  1000  degrees  secret  of  its  fuel  economy. 

Fahrenheit.  If  you  spray  fuel  into  this  hot  Incidentally,  the  fact  that  a  Diesel  runs 
air,  it  ignites  easily.  As  the  piston  is  pushed  “wide  open”  on  its  air  intake  all  the  time 

down,  you  get  continuing  igniting,  burn-  jg  responsible  for  its  greater  efficiency  and 

ing,  and  expansion  of  the  fuel,  over  a  economy  over  gasoline  engines.  For  a 

long  period  of  time  as  compared  to  the  gasoline  engine  must  act  as  vacuum  pump 

instantaneous  explosion  and  short-timing  most  of  the  time,  wasting  part  of  its 

of  ihe  sparked  explosion  of  a  gasoline  en-  power  in  maintaining  this  v-acuum.  Only 

gine.  This,  in  a  nutshell,  is  how  the  Diesel  at  wide-open  throttle  is  it  free  of  this 

gets  its  sustained  lugging  power.  braking  effect. 

So,  to  make  a  Diesel  w'ork  you  must  In  the  second  stroke  the  direction  of  the 

have  a  fuel  pump  that  will  push  an  ac-  piston  is  reversed  and  it  starts  back  up  the 

curate,  measured  amount  of  oil  into  each  cylinder,  compressing  the  air  as  it  goes 

cylinder,  and  to  put  the  oil  into  this  high-  and  generating  the  heat  needed  to  keep 

pressure  air  iji  the  cylinder,  you  need  some  itself  going. 

kind  of  a  high-pressure  valve.  Thi^alve  As  the  piston  reaches  the  top  of  the 
is  called  the  injector  and  it  serves  Siso  to  stroke,  the  third  cycle  starts  as  the  fuel 
turn  the  fuel  into  a  mist,  or  as  the  engineer  pump  forces  an  accurately  measured 
would  say,  “atomize”  it.  amount  of  oil  through  the  injector,  tum- 

A  Diesel  engine  is  “timed”  by  the  ing  it  into  a  fine  spray.  As  this  enters  the 

period  of  fuel  injection  rather  than  the  top  of  the  cylinder,  it  meets  the  hot  corn- 

moment  of  sparking  as  in  a  gas  engine.  pressed  air.  The  oil  ignites,  burns,  and  ex- 

Most  Diesels  used  for  farm  work  are  pands,  forcing  the  cylinder  downward. 

4-cycle  engines.  When  the  piston  goes  The  fourth  stroke  occurs  as  the  piston 

down  in  the  first  stroke,  air  passes  through  travels  back  up  in  the  cylinder,  pushing 

the  air  cleaner  and  is  pulled  directly  into  out  the  c.xhaust  gases. 


THESE  ARE  the  simple, 
easy-to-get-to  fuel  pumps 
and  governor  of  the 
Sheppard  SD-3  tractor. 
When  the  engine  is  under 
heavy  load  the  governor 
causes  the  pump  plungers 
to  make  longer  strokes, 
putting  more  fuel  into 
the  cylinders.  With  a 
light  load  they  make 
shorter  strokes. 


FORD  MOTORS  new 


entry  in  the  Diesel  field  is 


the  “Fordson  Major,”  which 


is  imported  from  England. 


ROTARY  TILLAGE  requires 
sustained,  heavy-duty  power 
on  the  tiller  unit,  for  which  the 
Diesel  fills  the  bill. 


OLIVER’S  88  in  an  optional 
^  Diesel  model  is  completely 
^4  surrounded  with  a  two-ro' 
A  corn  picker. 


GENERAL  MOTORS  2-cycle 
Diesel  makes  a  husky  power 
supply  for  pumping  irrigation 
water  at  a  low  cost  per  hour. 


There  are  two-cycle  Dicst‘1  engines  and 
one  of  the  best-known  is  made  bv  General 


If  Diesel  fuel  oil  costs  .  11c  per  gallon 

with  no  tax  . 


to  use  a  Diesel,  gasoline,  distillate  or  L.  P. 
gas  tractor.  The  extra  cost  of  Diesel  power 


will  amount  to  $500  or  $1,000.  If  a  tractor 
is  kept  rolling  most  of  the  daylight  hours 
it  will  get  700  hours  use  and  the  fuel 
savings  in  using  a  Diesel  tractor  might 
well  pay  for  the  extra  cost  by  the  end  of 
the  second  year. 

In  addition  to  fuel  economy,  there  is  a 
safety  advantage  in  the  use  of  Diesel  fuel 
over  gasoline  or  bottle  gas,  for  it  does  not 
ignite  easily  from  flames  or  sparks.  Nor 
does  Diesel  fuel  evaporate  in  hot  weather 
or  leak  out  silently  as  gas  can  do. 

Diesel  fuel  isn’t  “borrowed”  for  use  in 
cars,  either,  and,  as  one  Iowa  farmer  says, 
“When  we  had  a  gasoline  tank  my 
brother  would  fill  up  ever\’  time  he  came 
out  on  Sunday  to  visit  us.  Diesel  fuel  has 
eliminated  that  sort  of  thing;  quite  a 
saving  in  itself.” 

Repair  bills  on  Diesel  tractor  engines 
should  be  less  than  on  other  types,  for  the 
engines  arc  heavier  and  the  power  is  de¬ 
veloped  with  a  smoother  piston  stroke. 
But  repairs  can  vary  with  the  work  being 
done  and  the  care  the  operator  gives  his 
engine. 

As  for  long  service  life,  nothing  in 


Motors.  In  a  two-cycle  engine  every  down- 
stroke  is  power  and  exhaust  combined, 
and  the  upstroke  is  intake  and  compres¬ 
sion.  They  work  well  under  heavy  loads 
and  can  develop  over  1  /a  times  the  horse¬ 
power  of  an  equal-sized  4-cycle  engine. 

The  economy  of  the  Diesel  engine  comes 
from  these  special  characteristics:  (1) 
Diesel  fuel  contains  more  heat  units  than 
gasoline,  between  12,000  and  21,000  more 
BTU’s  per  gallon,  which  is  the  same  as 
saying  it  has  that  much  more  power  per 
gallon;  (2)  a  Diesel  engine  will  usually 
use  50  per  cent  less  fuel  to  develop  the 
same  power  as  a  comparative-sized  spark- 
ignition  gasoline  engine;  (3)  Diesel  fuel 
will  usually  cost  much  less  than  gasoline. 

Here’s  how  you  can  figure  fuel  savings 
with  a  Diesel  engine.  Just  substitute  your 
own  gasoline,  tax.  and  Diesel  fuel  costs 
and  you’ll  come  out  with  the  saving  you 
can  expect  to  make : 


the  cost  of  Diesel  oil  is  11c  per  gallon 


The  ratio  of  cost  is 


Now  you  want  to  find  the  fuel  use  ratio  and 
since  a  Diesel  uses  only  50  per  cent  as  much 
fuel  as  a  gasoline  tractor,  we  have  a  fuel  use 
ratio  of  y^  or  .5. 

So  your  operating  cost  will  be  the  fuel  cost 
times  the  fuel  use  ratio  or; 

.5  X  >5  =  .25,  or  an  operating  cost  of  just 
about  25%  as  much  as  a  gasoline  tractor. 

If  a  farmer  operates  his  gasoline  tractor  for 
700  hours  a  year,  his  cost  for  fuel  might  be: 
700  X  2  gals,  gasoline  per  hour  =  1400  gallons 
1400  gallons  X  22c  =  $308 
His  Diesel  operating  expense  would  be  25% 
as  much  as  with  a  gasoline  tractor,  or: 

25%  of  $308  =  $77  worth  of  Diesel  fuel 
The  fuel  saving  would  be  $308  minus  $77  or  $231. 

Who  Should  Use  Diesels 
The  figures  given  above  for  figuring 
fuel  savings  arc  a  good  guide  for  determin¬ 
ing  who ‘should  drive  a  Diesel  and  who 
should  stay  behind  a  gasoline  engine.  With 
the  announcement  this  spring  of  Diesel 
power  as  optional  (at  extra  cost)  on  many 
of  the  regular  lines  of  tractors,  the  farmer 
has  a  chance  to  decide  whether  he  wants 


If  the  cost  of  gasoline  is 
and  the  state  tax  is  . 


the  cost  would  be 


A  Diesel  engine  has  no  spark¬ 
plugs,  magneto  or  carburetor. 

In  pIcKe  of  a  hot  spark  it  uses  the 
heat  that  is  created  when  a 
piston  pushes  up  and  compresses 
the  air  in  the  cylinder.  Fuel  oil 
is  sprayed  into  this  hot  air; 
it  ignites  and  drives  the  piston 
down.  The  diagrams  show  the 
different  stages  in  the  operation 
of  a  4-cycle  Diesel  engine. 


CUon  edr  if  pull«d 
dirtctly  fr«m  the 
flitar  through  tho 
opon  volvo  into 
tho  cylindor  on  tho 
down  ftroko. 


vr 


A  CATERPILLAR  D6  with  a 
dozer  blade  makes  ((ood  use 
of  its  weight  building  a  6000 
ton  stack  silo  in  Idaho. 


A  CASE  500  pulling  an  18  foot  one 
way  disk  plow  in  wheat  stubble. 
Power  steering  makes  the  operation 
easy  even  in  soft  ground. 


A  MLWEAPOLIS-MOLINE 
G  puts  a  4-bottom  plow  to 
work  early  in  the  spring ;  its  power 
is  a  match  for  the  sticky  gumbo. 


INTERNATIONAL’S  Super  WD-9  has 
deep-tilled  up  to  55  acres  a  day 
with  this  13  foot  stubble  mulch  tiller, 
on  less  than  $5.00  fuel. 


MASSEY-HARRIS  44  Special  is  as  easy 
to  handle  for  row-crop  cultivating 
as  any  gas  model.  The  engine  works 
well  on  light  load  conditions. 


tractors.  One  manufacturer  has  found  the 
demand  was  there  all  right — all  he  needed 
was  to  offer  the  Diesel  engine  in  his  vari¬ 
ous  models — and  last  year  50  per  cent  of 
his  sales  were  Diesels. 

One  of  the  wheel-type  Diesel  tractors 
on  the  market  today  started  from  another 
kind  of  thinking.  The  Sheppard  Company 
of  Hanover,  Pa.,  has  been  making  Diesel 
engines  for  all  kinds  of  power  units  since 
1936.  They  felt  that  Diesel  was  the  only 
kind  of  power  that  was  needed  in  tractors, 
and  they  have  built  2-plow,  3-plow,  and 
4-plow  tractors  around  three  different 
sizes  of  engines,  matching  the  tractor 
strength  and  weight  to  the  heavy-duty  en¬ 
gines. 


the  power  line  can  touch  a  Diesel  which 
has  been  cared  for.  Caterpillar,  which  has 
had  longer  e.xperience  in  the  Diesel  field 
than  any  other  firm,  points  out  that  the  first 
Diesel  crawlers  they  made  in  1931  are  still 
hard  at  work  with  the  original  engines — 
one  in  Hawaii,  and  one  in  the  logging 
area  of  California,  with  time  records 
approaching  100,000  hours. 

Now,  with  the  demand  for  Diesel  power 
having  been  created  by  crawlers,  which  are 
being  used  for  big-time  farming  all  over 
the  West,  it  is  natural  that  farmers  will 
want  Diesel  engines  in  their  wheel  trac¬ 
tors.  And,  without  much  fanfare,  Diesel 
power  is  being  offered  as  an  “optional” 
at  an  e.xtra  cost  on  many  lines  of  wheel 


In  the  West,  as  well  as  plowing  the  big 
acreage,  Diesel  power  has  long  been  the 
means  of  pumping  irrigation  water  and 
often  supplies  electric  power  for  lights  and 
other  service.  These  are  special  uses  that  a 
Diesel  can  offer  where  long  periods  of 
steady  operation  are  just  what  a  Diesel 
engine  likes.  Chicken  farms  and  hatcheries 
often  depend  on  standby  power  plants  op¬ 
erated  with  Diesels. 

There  are  a  number  of  companies  mak¬ 
ing  Diesel  engines  which  are  suitable  for 
farm  use  as  pump  engines,  standby  power 
generators,  etc.  The  right  one  to  use  will 
depend  on  horsepower  available,  weight, 
and  mounting  suitability.  Among  the 
{Continued  on  page  110) 


At  th*  piston  is 
pushod  up  tho  ciir 
is  comprestod 
into  a  smoll  spoco, 
flonofoting  hoot 
o#  ovor  1000  do- 
groos.  Fuoi  oil  is 
now  injoctod. 


Tho  oxhoust  droko 
doors  tho  bumod- 
out  gosos  from 
tho  ongino  cylindor 
through  Hw  opon 
oxhoust  voivo. 


Tho  powor  stroko 
starts  os  tho  fuol 
ingmtos,  bums 
and  oxpondt.  Fuol 
oil  is  in}octod 
during  tho  stroko. 
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The  Reluctant  Goose 

The  French  stuff  a  goose  to  the  ears  with  feed; 

from  his  oversized,  fat  liver  they  make  pate  de  foie  gras 


By  R.  J.  McGinnis 


IF  THE  CHEFS  of  thc  world  cvcr  adopt 
a  coat  of  arms  the  shield  will  no  doubt 
bear  a  Strasbourg  goose  rampant  on  a 
field  of  truffles.  From  the  so-called  Stras¬ 
bourg  goose  come  the  oversize  liv^ers  so 
esteemed  by  gourmets  the  world  over. 
From  them  also  is  made  pate  de  foie  gras, 
a  paste  or  spread  of  liver,  with  truffles 
and  seasoning. 

A  Strasbourg  goose  is  a  goose  of  any 
breed  fed  by  force  and  penned  in  a  tight 
place  so  that  he  can’t  walk  off  his  fat. 
The  cells  of  his  overloaded  liver  break 
down,  and  he  becomes  a  sick  goose.  Just 
at  the  right  time  he  is  butchered  and  his 
liver,  fat,  and  carcass  are  sold  to  people 
who  like  fine  delicate  foods.  They  in  turn 
get  the  gout,  which  is  only  poetic  justice. 

A  goose,  left  to  himself,  will  consume 
an  unbelievable  amount  of  feed  and  water 
in  a  day.  If  he  is  caught,  held  down,  and 
feed  forced  into  him,  the  amount  goes  up. 
There  is  no  brake  on  his  digestive  system, 
which  goes  on  working  twenty-four  hours 
a  day,  piling  up  fat.  As  greater  and 
greater  demands  are  made,  his  whole 
digestive  system  from  gullet  to  liver,  en¬ 
larges. 

Force  feeding  a  goose  is  not  as  simple 
as  filling  him  up  to  his  ears  with  grain. 
There’s  an  art  to  it,  an  art  which  requires 
an  expert  knowledge  of  the  goose’s  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  limitations.  The  goose  stuffer 
must  develop  a  callous  indifference  for 
the  discomfort  of  his  victim.  The  S.P.C.A. 
would  certainly  not  allow  goose  stuffing 
in  this  country.  There  have  been  no  com¬ 
plaints  that  we  know  of,  for  few  Amer¬ 
icans  know  how  to  stuff  a  goose. 

How  to  Stuff  a  Goose 
By  trial  and  error  (when  you  make  a 
mistake  you  have  a  dead  goose  on  your 
hands)  people  in  parts  of  France  and 
Germany  learned  the  art  of  force-feeding 
geese  from  the  Romans.  The  routine  is 
not  difficult  to  learn. 

First  you  catch  thc  goose,  using  thc 
proper  caution.  A  goose  can  break  thc 


skin  with  his  sharp-edged  beak,  and  he 
can  give  you  a  nasty  whaek  with  the 
bony  edge  of  his  wing.  The  most  aeeept- 
able  method  of  restraining  him  is  to  kneel 
down  over  him,  bringing  the  legs  together 
to  confine  his  wings.  Then  he  is  grasped 
under  the  beak  and  head,  which  is  drawn 
up  to  a  vertical  position.  With  one  hand 
the  beak  is  held  open  and  with  the  other 
feed  is  forced  into  his  gullet.  It’s  just  as 
simple  as  that,  but  there’s  a  catch. 

The  goose,  when  his  crop  is  empty, 
obliges  by  swallowing  the  feed,  but  as 
soon  as  he  feels  he  has  had  enough,  he 
rebels.  Feed  piles  up  in  his  gullet  and 
must  be  forced  into  his  crop  by  a  gentle 
downward  stroking.  Here  is  where  you 
can  get  into  trouble,  for  should  a  grain 
fall  into  his  windpipe  he  is  a  gone  goose. 
If  he  doesn’t  choke  to  death,  he  never 
does  well  and  is  abandoned  as  a  candidate 
for  pate  de  foie  gras.  There  are  some  who 
say  they  have  the  skill  to  extract  a  grain 
from  the  windpipe,  but  this  skill  is  rare. 

The  actual  stuffing  lasts  about  three 
weeks,  but  is  preceded  by  a  week  of  train¬ 
ing  during  which  the  bird  is  fed  an  ever- 
increasing  ration  each  day.  Then  he  gets 
the  works.  He  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  stuffer  and  the  immutable  laws  of 
physiology. 

The  aim  is  to  achieve  that  delicate 
balance  of  feeding  which  will  cause  the 
liver  cells  to  break  down,  but  not  lose 
their  function  entirely.  Should  this  happen 
fatty  tissues  will  develop  in  the  liver  and 
it  will  shrink  when  cooked.  Too  much 
feed,  or  careless  feeding,  will  often  suffo¬ 
cate  the  goose.  The  best  stuffers  feed 
three  times  a  day. 

Although  you  ean  stuff  a  goose  with 
any  kind  of  grain  at  hand,  eorn  is  pre¬ 
ferred.  There  are  two  schools  of  thought 
on  corn,  one  holding  that  yellow  corn 
produces  the  best  flavored  liver;  the  other 
maintains  with  equal  vehemence  that 
white  corn  is  the  only  proper  grain  for 
stuffing.  Both  agree  that  the  corn  must 
be  of  the  preceding  harvest.  It  is  either 
soaked  overnight,  or  barely  cooked  in  boil¬ 
ing  water.  The  goose  is  given  plenty  of 
water,  all  he  wants.  .Alkaline  water  is 
thought  to  improve  the  flavor  of  the  liver. 

The  actual  task  of  stuffing  is  tedious 
and  slow.  The  victim  is  always  reluctant, 
and  will  clamp  dow’n  on  a  finger  when 
he  gets  half  a  chance.  Various  ingenious 
contrivances  have  been  invented  to  ex¬ 
pedite  stuffing.  One  of  the  best  is  a 
funnel  equipped  with  an  auger  turned  by 
a  handle.  The  spout  of  the  funnel  is 
shoved  down  the  gullet  past  the  windpipe 
and  the  corn  is  augered  into  the  crop. 
A  refinement  of  this  device  is  operated  by 
a  foot  pedal  or  an  electrie  motor,  leaving 
both  hands  free  to  manipulate  the  goose. 
These  gadgets  are  made  by  inventive 
blacksmiths;  they  are  not  on  the  market. 

From  25  to  30  pounds  of  corn  are  nec¬ 
essary  to  obtain  a  pound  of  liver,  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  aptitude  of  the  goose,  the 


quality  of  the  grain,  and  the  skill  of  the 
stuffer.  The  weight  of  the  liver  varies 
from  one  to  three  and  a  half  pounds. 
Livers  weighing  in  the  neighborhood  of 
a  pound  and  a  half  are  the  most  sought 
after  because  of  ease  of  handling  and  sale. 
As  a  rule,  the  heavier  the  liver,  the  lower 
its  cjuality.  .A  good  liver  is  pink  and 
plump. 

Choice  cooked  goose  livers  are  selling, 
on  the  Continent,  for  $4.50  per  pound — 
common  grades  for  as  low  as  $3.25  per 
pound.  The  very’  select  livers  of  superior 
quality  are  cooked  and  canned  and  find 
a  ready  market  around  the  mink  coat 
circuit  in  .America.  The  price  here  doubles 
and  triples.  Damaged  livers  and  odds  and 
ends  are  mixed  with  truffles,  butter,  herbs, 
spices  and  other  exotic  seasonings  and 
sold  in  cans  as  pate  de  foie  gras.  The 
truffles  preferably  must  come  from  Peri- 
gord.  Every  .American  butcher  shop  has 
a  pale  imitation  of  pate  de  foie  gras,  the 
so-called  chicken  liver  sausage. 

The  residue  of  the  goose  after  the  liver 
is  taken  out  is  sold  for  roasting  or  baking. 
It  is  sometimes  cut  up,  cooked,  and 
packed  in  cans  in  its  own  grease  or  pork 
lard.  It’s  good,  too,  tender  and  full-flav¬ 
ored,  but  fattening... 

.Although  there  is.  a  steady,  if  exclusive, 
foreign  market  fqjyt'rench  goose  liver,  the 
production  is -1^ sRiable.  The  livers  arrive 
on  the  market  from  the  beginning  of 
December  to  the  end  of  January,  and 
local  consumption  is  heaviest  around 
Christmas  and  New  Year. 

The  practice  of  stuffing  geese  probably 
originated  around  Strasbourg,  France,  and 
neighboring  parts  of  Germany.  Gemaan 
emigrants  tdok  the  art  to  Hungary  hun¬ 
dreds  of  year§  ago  and  in  time  Strasbourg 
became  only  a  processing  center,  depend¬ 
ing  on  imported  Hungarian  livers  for  its 
industry.  Since  the  Hungarians  are  set¬ 


ting  up  processing  plants  of  their  own.  the 
French  industry  has  withered,  although 
the  French,  who  zealously  guard  their 
secret  recipes,  are  said  to  make  the  best 
pate. 

By  far  more  geese  are  now  stuffed  in 
south-west  France,  in  the  regions  of 
Landes,  the  Pyrenees,  and  in  the  province 
of  Gers.  There  are  scattered  localities  in 
southern  Germany,  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Britanny  where  an  occasional  goose  is 
stuffed. 

Goose  Stuffer,  L^S.A. 

While  there  may  be  laws  against  goose 
stuffing  in  .America,  there  are  none  against 
a  stuffer  entering  the  country.  Mrs.  Mar¬ 
garet  Bushbacher  came  to  .America  in 
1 903  from  Hungary.  One  of  her  ancestors, 
two  hundred  years  ago,  emigrated  from 
Germany  and  took  with  him  the  art  of 
force  feeding  geese.  Mrs.  Bushbacher 
learned  it  from  her  mother.  Once  she  was 
in  .America  she  toned  down  the  tradi¬ 
tional  method  of  force  feeding.  She 
penned  her  geese  in  a  dark,  close,  “goose 
stable”  and  fed  them  all  they  would  eat. 
On  rare  occasions  she  would  force  feed 
one  of  her  more  upstanding  birds. 

She  fed  them  a  month  or  six  weeks 
and  sold  both  livers  and  the  goose  grease. 
Ten  years  ago,  before  arthritis  caught  up 
with  her,  she  was  getting  $3.00  for  3-pound 
livers  and  $2.00  to  $3.00  for  the  fat  from 
one  goose. 

Mrs.  Bushbacher  added  an  item  of  in¬ 
terest  to  the  lore  of  goose  stuffing.  “Some¬ 
times  a  goose  throws  up  the  corn  after 
he  is  fed.”  she  said.-'“We  always  tied  a  corn 
husk  around  his,  neck  for  a  few  minutes.” 
She  doesn’t  thiijk  f6rce  feeding  a  goose 
is  cruel  and  unusual  treatment.  “In  Hun¬ 
gary  they  used  to  nail  their  feet  to  the 
botton  of  the  barrel,”  she  said.  “That  is 
cruel,  and  my  mother  never  allowed  us 
to  do  that.” 


THE  FRENCH  HOL^SEW’IFE  usually  has  charge  of  the  goose  stuffing  department. 

On  the  opposite  page  she  augers  corn  into  the  goose’s  crop.  Below,  she  works  a  stuffing  machine 
with  her  foot.  It's  easier  for  her,  but  it’s  just  as  hard  on  the  goose. 
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Bluegrass 


Some  farmers  call  it  a  weed;  but  to  many  a  livestock 
raiser  it  is  still  the  king  of  grasses 


It’s  become  a  fad,  in  recent  years,  to 
damn  bluegrass  as  a  “weed,”  and  a 
good  many  words  hav^e  been  written  on 
how  to  get  rid  of  it.  But  bluegrass  has 
been  with  us  a  long  time,  and  it’s  been 
the  old  standby  on  American  farms.  I 
reasoned  it  must  have  some  good  p)oints, 
and  I  resented  its  being  called  a  weed. 
That  didn’t  speak  well  for  our  farming, 
for  our  farm  is  covered  with  bluegrass. 

I  decided  to  find  out  the  truth  about 
bluegrass.  We’re  farming  about  a  thou¬ 
sand  acres  of  good  land  down  here  in 
central  Kentucky  and  a  good  deal  better 


By  Robert  S.  Koch 

than  half  of  it  is  in  grass.  If  bluegrass 
is  a  weed,  or  even  if  it’s  just  a  mediocre 
grass  outclassed  by  a  number  of  substi¬ 
tutes,  I  wanted  to  know  about  it.  What 
I  have  to  say  here  is  the  result  of  several 
seasons  of  observation  and  research. 

To  start  with,  it’s  Kentucky  bluegrass 
about  which  we’re  talking — Poa  pratensis, 
as  the  botanists  call  it — a  plant  that  is 
found  throughout  all  of  North  America 
and  Europe.  It  covers  possibly  as  many 
as  100  million  acres  in  the  United  States. 
Like  most  of  us,  it  originated  in  Europe, 
though  somehow  or  other  it  seems  to  have 


arrived  in  Kentucky  long  before  the  com¬ 
ing  of  Daniel  Boone  and  his  crowd.  It  is 
the  plant  that  most  people  In  the  humid 
northern  part  of  North  America  have  in 
mind  when  they  speak  of  grass. 

Our  livestock  setup  is  beef  cattle  and 
sheep.  We  graze  a  lot  of  steers  and  keep 
a  flock  of  200  to  250  ewes  for  spring  lamb 
production.  There  is  nothing  that  could 
take  the  place  of  bluegrass  in  this  pro¬ 
gram.  It’s  p)erfect  for  the  cattle  and  the 
ewes.  For  putting  fat  on  lambs,  though, 
I’m  going  to  have  to  admit  that  it  just 
won’t  do  the  job.  That  calls  for  legumes. 
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We’ve  had  wonderful  sueeess  with  blue- 
giass,  too,  as  a  conservation  tool.  That 
thick,  dense  sod  it  forms  with  a  great 
mass  of  roots  in  the  upper  few  inches  of 
soil  can’t  be  beat  when  it  comes  to  hold¬ 
ing  the  top  soil  on  a  steep  piece  of  ground 
or  for  healing  over  a  ditch  or  gulley  and 
protecting  the  ground  against  the  pound¬ 
ing  of  the  rain. 

Come  Down  and  See  Us 
If  you  were  able  to  come  down  here 
and  visit  with  us  a  while  I’d  show  you 
just  what  I  mean.  I’d  take  you  over 
across  Comb’s  Ferry’  Road  there  and  show 
you  a  field  we  sowed  to  bluegrass  in  the 
spring  of  1950.  There  are  30  acres  in  it 
and  last  winter,  after  one  of  the  most 
severe  droughts  we’ve  had  for  a  long 
while,  along  with  the  rest  of  our  bluegrass 
pastures,  it  had  a  stand  of  grass  any¬ 
body  would  have  been  proud  of.  This 
particular  piece  had  been  in  corn  for  two 
years.  In  the  fall  of  ’49  we  sowed  it  to 
a  cover  crop  of  rye.  Then  in  February 
of  ’50  we  broadcast  both  ways  with  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  14  pounds  of  bluegrass  per  acre, 
6  pounds  of  red  clover  and  2  pounds  of 
Ladino.  That  is,  we  took  half  the  mixture 
and  broadcast  it  north  to  south  and  then 
broadcast  the  other  half  east  to  west.  VVe 
used  no  lime  or  fertilizer  as  we  figured 
there  were  plenty  of  residues  from  the 
treatments  given  the  corn.  The  corn  had 
been  put  in  both  years  with  500  pounds 
of  4-10-10  and  side  dressed  with  100 
pounds  of  ammonium  nitrate. 

That  summer  we  combined  the  ry’c  and 
we  grazed  the  field  lightly  with  sheep 
that  fall. 

The  next  year,  ’51,  was  a  dry  one.  VVe 
got  just  one  cutting  of  hay;  put  it  up  in 
a  rick  right  on  the  field  and  built  a  fence 
around  it.  Then  we  grazed  cattle  on  the 
field  from  late  summer  through  the  fall. 
There’s  a  tobacco  barn  up  on  the  hill  on 
the  south  side  of  this  field.  During  the 
winter  we  ran  100  ewes  to  this  barn  and 
let  them  have  access  to  the  field  and  rick. 
The  30  acres  were  eaten  off  close  by  the 
time  the  winter  was  over.  Naturally,  those 
ewes  got  some  grain,  too.  That’s  the  only 
way  to  prevent  serious  loss  from  pregnancy 
disease. 

That  spring,  the  spring  of  ’52,  we  gave 
the  grass  a  shot  of  50  pounds  of  am¬ 
monium  nitrate  per  acre  early  in  March, 
the  idea  being  not  only  to  increase  the 
stand  of  forage,  but  to  get  a  good  yield 
of  bluegrass  seed.  In  May  we  sprayed 
with  DDT  to  get  the  bluegrass  bugs  and 
on  the  second  of  June  stripped  25  bushels 
of  rough  seed  to  the  acre.  I’ll  tell  you  more 
about  these  seed  yields  later.  But  believe 
me,  that’s  good. 

Later  that  summer  we  mowed  with 
our  sickle-bar  set  high  to  top  the  weeds 

A  “BLUEGRASS  YARD”  where  stripped  seed 
is  cured  and  sacked  before  cleaning. 

In  early  spring  (opposite)  there  is  no  pasture 
like  a  bluegrass-clover  combination. 


and  in  late  fall  turned  in  50  steers  to  run 
to  the  barn  on  the  hill.  The  steers  cleaned 
up  what  was  left  of  the  rick  and  were 
taken  out  the  first  of  March,  1953. 

Last  year  we  repeated  the  nitrogen 
treatment,  sprayed  with  a  half  pound  per 
acre  of  2,4-D  to  get  some  weeds  that  had 
put  in  an  appearance,  and  substituted 
aldrin  for  DDT  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Experiment  Station  to  get  the  bugs. 
We  got  another  e.xcellent  yield  of  seed; 
again  mowed  high;  then  ran  84  head  of 
cattle  on  this  and  an  adjoining  field  of 
170  acres  all  through  the  late  summer, 
fall  and  winter  of  a  year  it  forgot  to  rain. 
To  supplement  the  grazing  the  cattle  were 
given  something  less  than  10  pounds  per 
head  per  day  of  grass  hay  in  January  and 
February — hay  which  had  been  cut  from 
another  field  after  the  seed  was  stripped. 
This  field  will  stay  in  grass  for  at  least 
two  more  years. 

Management  Problems 
That’s  the  way  we  handle  our  bluegrass 
pastures.  Sometimes  we’ll  sow  bluegrass 
with  clover  and  the  following  year  we’ll 
get  a  wonderful  clover  hay  crop.  It  will 
look  like  the  bluegrass  didn’t  catch  at  all. 
The  next  year,  though,  the  bluegrass  will 
be  there  in  force.  That  jxiints  up  two 
of  the  problems  in  management  of  blue¬ 
grass  pastures.  The  grass  is  slow  to  get 
established,  then  once  it  starts  to  roll  it 
has  a  tendency  to  crowd  out  the  clover. 
And  you  should  have  clover  in  the  field. 
The  clover  supplies  the  nitrogen  needed 


by  the  grass  to  make  a  more  nutritious 
forage.  The  half  pound  per  acre  of  2,4-D 
we  used  last  year  did  not  injure  a  good 
stand  of  clover. 

Wild  white  clover,  or  Dutch  clover,  has 
always  been  considered  a  first  rate  com¬ 
panion  for  bluegrass,  but  of  late  years 
we’ve  found  it  hard  to  keep  it  in  the 
stand.  Lespedeza  makes  an  excellent  team¬ 
mate  for  the  grass.  It’s  at  its  best  right 
at  the  time  the  grass  goes  into  its  mid¬ 
summer  period  of  dormancy.  Birdsfoot 
trefoil  is  another  legume  that  is  currently 
being  touted  as  a  natural  with  bluegrass. 
It  is  longlived  and  aggressive  once  it  gets 
started  and  can  hold  its  own  against 
crowding. 

Grass  and  Cattle 

We  are  mighty  high  on  bluegrass  pas¬ 
tures  for  cattle.  Stock  will  eat  bluegrass 
any  time  they  can  get  their  tongues 
around  it.  It  doesn’t  get  coarse  with 
maturity  and  you  can  let  it  grow  up  in  the 
fall  for  winter  grazing.  The  old  timers 
down  in  this  section  knew  this  and  par¬ 
layed  it  into  family  fortunes  by  raising 
“export”  cattle  on  grass  and  just  a  little 
com  for  shipment  to  England  and  conti¬ 
nental  Europe. 

I  have  compared  notes  on  this  point 
with  Dr.  W.  P.  Garrigus,  head  of  the 
Animal  Husbandry  Department  over  at 
our  Experiment  Station.  This  is  the  way 
he  sees  it: 

“In  sfieaking  of  the  usefulness  of  any 
{Continued  on  page  123) 
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MILK 

ANYONE  with  a  family  knows  children 
l  \  have  a  bottomless  pit  when  it  comes 
to  drinking  milk.  It  costs  money  to  try  and 
fill  that  pit. 

At  the  same  time  anyone  who  reads  the 
papers  or  listens  to  the  radio  or  watches 
TV  is  aware  that  the  nation  is  faced  with 
a  huge  milk  surplus.  Parity  has  been  re¬ 
duced,  some  dairy’  farmers  have  taken  a 
beating  and  officialdom  tears  its  hair.  Yet 
in  most  areas  the  surpluses  continue  to 
grow. 

These  two  seemingly  isolated  points 
have  a  common  meeting  ground  that  holds 
the  solution  to  our  dairy  surpluses  aecord- 
ing  to  the  nutritionists  .  .  .  and  that  is  the 
breakfast  table.  Nutrition  experts  say  as 
a  nation  we  do  not  drink  the  amount  of 
milk  we  should.  In  the  next  breath  they 
say  if  each  person  drank  just  one  more 
glass  of  milk  each  day  we  would  have  a 
shortage  instead  of  surplus. 

The  obvious  question  then  is  “why  don’t 
people,  you  and  I,  drink  more  milk  if  we 
like  it  so  much?”  The  probable  answer  will 
bounce  right  back — it  costs  too  much  in 
the  amounts  we  would  like.  Check  around 
you  and  sec  for  yourself  how  many  people 
“let  the  children”  have  the  milk  and  how 
many  count  the  quarts  like  a  child  counts 
his  piggy  bank. 

If  the  cause  for  inadequate  consumption 
is  price,  what  can  be  done  about  it?  Is 
there  a  solution  to  this  problem  that  will 
not  hurt  but  actually  help  all  three — the 
dairy  farmer,  the  dairyman,  and  the  con¬ 
sumer.  Well,  some  dairy  farmers  and  dairy¬ 
men  not  only  think  there  is  a  way,  they 
know  there  is  a  way. 

Simply,  it  is  to  let  the  consumer  be  his 
own  deliveryman  and  pick  up  the  milk  he 
needs  in  bulk  containers  at  a  convenient 
local  store.  Milk  can  be  sold  at  a  much 
lower  cost  to  the  consumer  this  way,  which 
in  turn  means  the  consumer  can  afford  to 
drink  more. 

But  before  we  go  into  this  subject  let’s 
sec  w’hat  some  dairy  farmers,  who  sell  to 
dairies  that  sell  milk  as  milk  has  been  sold 
for  years,  have  to  say  about  the  current 
milk  market. 

Says  John  Hostetter  of  Littletown,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  “It  cost  us  40  cents  a  hundred 
when  the  price  dropped  back  on  the  first 
of  April.  The  dairymen  around  here 


THIS  IS  J.  J.  Lawson  and  one  of  the  gallon  milk  jugs  that  has  become  his 
trademark.  He  says:  “If  the  price  of  milk  is  reasonable,  families  will  keep  a  gallon  in  the 
icebox  and  the  children  will  have  all  they  want  and  need.’’ 


By  Robert  Taylor 


Lower  prices^ 


surplus  production  and  competition  from  substitute  products 


are  the  dairy  farmer'* s  problems.  Cash-and-carry  sales  in  gallon  jugs 
are  proving  to  be  one  answer  to  selling  more  milk  to  the  public 


fought  it  for  a  while,  but  we  take  what 
we  get,  usually.  My  boy  and  I  just  get 
paid  less  for  our  time.  I  wouldn’t  mind 
it  so  much  if  the  people  in  cities  got  a 
real  price  cut  on  their  quarts  of  milk. 
That  would  sell  more  milk,  and  help  all 
us  farmers.” 

Jumping  to  New  England,  the  home 
of  high-producing  herds  that  send  their 
milk  by  big  stainless  steel  tank  trucks 
down  to  Boston  and  New  ^'ork,  we  get 
another  dairyman’s  thought.  Says  Alfred 
Cainpbt'll  of  Terry  Brook  Farm,  Arling¬ 
ton,  Vermont.  “Nobody  told  us  to  go  into 
the  dair)’  business.  We  chose  dairying  be¬ 
cause  we  liked  it.  We  still  do,  but  some¬ 
times  we  feel  that  the  cash  return  is 
hardly  in  proportion  to  the  vast  expendi¬ 
ture  of  muscle  and  brainpower  and  the 
size  of  our  investment.  Our  capital  in¬ 
vestment  here,  in  livestock,  land  and  farm 
machinery,  totals  more  than  $35,000,  and 
ours  is  only  a  moderate-sized  establish¬ 
ment.  If  we  choose  to  expand,  far  more 
labor-saving  devices  will  have  to  be  in¬ 
stalled:  not  because  we  are  getting  tired 
of  work,  but  because  there  are  not  enough 
hours  in  the  day  to  get  everything  done. 
Farm  labor  is  scarce,  and  efficient  farm 
labor  is  almost  impossible  to  find.” 

Continues  Campbell,  “There  is  a  huge 
gap  between  the  price  a  producer  receives 
for  his  milk  and  the  price  it  brings  in 
city  stores.  Something  has  to  be  done 
about  that,  so  the  producer  will  receive 
enough  profit  to  enable  him  to  go  on. 

“Our  grain  bill  runs  to  more  than 
I  $3,000  a  year.  If  we  feed  less  grain,  we 
get  less  milk.  For  the  grain  which  cost 
I  me  $1.70  per  hundred  pounds  in  1932, 

E  I  now  pay  $5.00,  nearly  three  times  as 

much.  If  I  were  receiving  three  times  as 
much  for  my  milk,  the  situation  would 
not  be  so  bad,  but  the  wholesale  price 
of  milk  has  not  risen  at  anything  like  a 
proportional  rate. 

“Other  factors  reduce  my  profit  still 
more.  We  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  3.7  milk, 
milk  which  contains  3.7  per  cent  butter- 
fat.  For  every  tenth  of  a  point  above  that, 
we  are  paid  a  bonus;  for  every  tenth  of 

f 

Lawson  takes  his  thinking  on  milk 
•Mrketing  to  the  public  .  .  .  and  Congress.  This 
advertisement  ran  in  the  Washington  Post. 
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Tbc  ttwsoa  MUk  Conpany  -'laflii}  witli  m  ulra  dkoni  IS  yrara  Uut  a  pJa»  nf  m 
•rfbalkw  co«ld  and  tbo«)^  hr  devia«d  and  develop*^,  wbmby  ailk  maid  ht  wM  al  prim  Ww  fnaagli  t* 
it  every  inrome  brarkct*^.aw^Mi*»  wanted  to  Bial|e  it  poaaibfe  for  people  ^rpe  familie*  to  kave  all  llie 
nilk  tkey  needed  and  eUMnw,  aince  milk  ia  the  kio«t  eMential  food  we  Mv^  for  babie«  and  srowing  rhil> 
dren,  and  ia  tke  moai  caHwrie  food  we  have  for  tl>e  whole  family* 

The  plan  waa  eompleledSam]  the  polier  for  Ha  operation.  It  ha*  keen  the  poliee  of  The  Lawaon  Milk 
Compmiy,  nmler  tbit  plam  tr  sell  milk  a«  cheaply  aa  itia  poaaihle  to  teU  H,  eooM«ient  with  the  hishe«t  Maud- 
arda  of  ^naJity.  From  the  atari,  we  were  able  to  *011  milk  under  thia  plan  ao  eheapK  that  peofde  eoold  af> 
ford  lo  it  hr  the  |allon. 

It  waa  then  that  Lawaon'a  started  to  pat  np  milk  in  {allon  glaaa  jn^  with  a  cMivmienl  eamrinn  handle,  aelh 
in^  it  thronsh  compmiy-owned  dairy  atorea.  at  30  to  40  percent  below  the  averase  retail  delivered  price.  It 
wm  aboot  IS  years  ago  that  we  opened  oor  6rat  dairy  store..  Now  we  operate  90  companv-owned  atores  in 
the  Akron,  Cleveland  and  Canton  districts,  and  we  serve,  in  addition.  40  dealer  franchise  Mores. 

The  indoence  of  this  plan  and  the  ose  of  it  has  bronghi  the  price  of  milk  down  to  all  milk  consamers  in  the 
above  markets.  They  now  can  boy  all  their  milk  far  below  the  National  average  retail  price,  with  aavinga 
of  m  mock  m  $100  per  yem  on  milk  alone  for  the  average  fmnily  of  foor. 

At  the  same  lime  Lawson*#  hm  paid  milk  suppliers  equal  to,  or  abo^e,  tbe  top  market  price  for  their  milk, 
and  has  paid  employees  equal  to.  or  above,  the  average  local  wage  of  the  indnstry. 

How  bm  this  keen  done?  By  using  the  most  modem  and  np-to.dste  method*  u«cd  anywhere  in  tbe  indnstry 
for  the  processing  and  the  distribntiou  of  fresh  mi&  in  Imge  container*. 

Legialalora,  Federal  Milk  Control  Boards,  and  Stale  Milk  Control  Boards  kave  given  the  appearance  (or  many 
years  (and  maybe,  sincerely  aa)  that  they  are  trying  to  soKe  the  milk  prodneer  and  the  milk  eMsnmer 
prahlems  of  tke  Conntry.  Is  H  possible  that  Tke  Lawson  Milk  Company  might  have  a  simple  remedy  for 
some  ^  these  problems?  Onr  plan  is  no  secret  and  can  be  used  nationwide,  if  desired  and  if  not  block^  by 
contr^ 

The  Lawson  plan  wm  developed  and  pnt  into  operation  for  the  purpose  selling  milk  to  tke  bonsewives 
at  a  mnch  lower  price  than  prevailing  market  prices.  We  kave  saved  oar  enstomers  .30  to  40  percent  on 
their  milk  pufrkmes  sinee  1939.  But.  m  we  have  entered  new  markets  which  are  Federal  contndled,  we 
have  keen  penalised  m  mnek  as  $20,000.00  per  moolk  (or  selling  onr  milk  under  tke  prevailing  price  in 
that  Bsarket.  When  sre  recently  criticiaed  tke  evils  of  Stale  milk  controls,  we  were  then  sued  for  $100,000.00. 
The  FedemL  Stale,  and  Dealer  Assoculion  control  poKcics,  ance  the  middle  thirties,  have  sought  to  ^ace  the 
highest  price  on  the  inid  milk  which  is  sold  to  tke  bonsewile.  Tke  milk  lo  konsewives  is  always  pri^  mock 
higher  than  amy  other  milk  sold  in  dm  mmket.^  Tke  result — she  josi  hoys  lem  than  she  otherwise  wonld 
k^  if  she  wm  gstting  it  at  a  much  more  reasonshle  price.  Many  housewives  cannot  afford  enough  milk  for 
th^  louly's  needs  at  tke  higher  prices.  TIm  is  the  main  reason  for  the  snrplns  milk  and  hotter  in  the 
Country. 

3Fky  SSI  ths  price  of  mUk  to  the  housewife  so  high  that  she  cannot  afford  to  hny  what  she  needs  .  • .  and 
then  las  her  lo  nay  far  what  sha  can*!  hny . .  •  tax  her  to  pay  for  the  Government  storage  on  the  snrplas  milk 
and  bntlar  nati]  it  it  disposed  ^  hy  the  Government  •  • .  and  then  add  a  link  kit  more  to  her  taxes  to  pay 
for  Govcramml  enforcement  costs?  It  looks  liko  ikr  konsrwifo  is  karing  la  pay  far  a  lot  tkal  ska  is  not  gel- 
ting  and  the  ianoemt,  helpless  children  in  the  Country  are  the  victims  of  evil  abuses  of  NaCionaJ  and  State 
Mi&  Control  Systims  /I  I  /) 
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a  point  below,  we  are  doc  ked.  Our  herd 
of  Jerseys  has  records  of  5  per  cent  to  5.7 
per  cent  b.f.,  depending  on  season  and 
other  conditions.  But  we  are  at  the  mercy 
of  the  daiiA'  which  buys  our  milk.  They 
take  a  daily  sample  and  test  it  for  butterfat 
at  the  end  of  every  two-week  period.  By 
law  they  are  allowed  an  error  of  two- 
tenths  of  a  point,  and  it  is  seldom  that 
that  error  is  not  present.  Sometimes  the 
error  is  far  greater,  but  in  order  to  do 
anything  about  it  I  have  to  have  separate 
laboratory  tests  made  at  my  own  expense, 
and  then  make  an  issue  of  the  thing.  If 
the  dairy  refuses  to  make  an  adjustment 
I  can  call  in  a  state  inspector  and  tester, 
but  even  they  cannot  force  the  dairy  to 
reimburse  me.  Lately  I  have  joined  a 
small  protective  association  which  takes 
care  of  these  details  for  me,  but  when 
they  obtain  an  adjustment  it  is  only  after 
spending  considerable  money  and  time. 

“There  was  a  time  when  the  dain-  paid 
a  bonus  for  milk  low  in  bacteria,  but  in 
our  area  they  have  discontinued  the  prac¬ 
tice.  I  am  still  as  conscientious  as  ever 
about  barn  and  milkhouse  sanitation,  and 
spend  as  much  on  disinfectants,  white¬ 
wash,  and  paint,  but  many  of  my  fellow 
dairy  farmers  clean  up  only  when  the  an¬ 
nual  inspection  is  due. 

“We  are  paid  for  our  milk  on  two 
levels;  one  for  the  Class  I  milk,  sold  in 
bottles  for  drinking  purposes;  and  the 
Class  II  milk,  sold  as  powdered  milk,  and 


for  cheese  and  other  dairy  products.  Class 
II  milk  brings  a  far  lower  price.  I  have 
to  take  the  word  of  the  daily,  and  of  the 
federally-appointed  Milk  Market  .Ad¬ 
ministrator,  that  the  figures  they  present 
on  the  proportion  of  my  milk  used  in  each 
class  are  correct. 

“The  dairy'  tells  me  that  they  are  trying 
to  stimulate  further  sales  of  Class  I  milk. 
They  have  asked  me  to  contribute  month¬ 
ly  a  proportion  of  my  milk  check,  to  be 
used  in  their  advertising  campaigns.  I  feel 
that  a  million-dollar  corporation  should 
be  able  to  pay  for  their  own  advertising, 
so,  although  I  have  bt'en  high-pressured, 
and  told  I  would  get  into  trouble  if  I 
didn’t,  I  still  don’t  contribute  towards 
that  fund.  I  am  one  of  the  ver\'  few 
producers  who  have  refused  to  do  so,  as 
the  dairy’s  representative  constantly  re¬ 
minds  me.  Neither  have  I  joined  a  re¬ 
gional  protective  association  to  which  all 
my  neighbors  belong,  because  I  have 
noticed  that  they  failed  to  do  anything  for 
their  members  except  make  a  few  gestures 
towards  adjusting  mistakes. 

“It  is  about  time  the  public,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  consumers  of  our  product,  docs  a 
little  thinking  about  the  situation.” 

Who  Gets  the  Break? 

Pretty  discouraging  picture,  isn’t  it?  But 
suppose  the  producer  could  sell  directly 
to  the  housewife  when  she  is  shopping,  or 
the  workman  on  the  way  home  from  his 


job.  Let’s  see  how  that  would  figure  out. 
The  farmer  who  gets  $5.50  for  his  3.7  per 
cent  butterfat  milk  also  pays  to  have  it 
hauled  to  town,  as  much  as  50  cents  for  the 
100  pounds.  So  he  ends  up  with,  roughly, 
10  cents  a  quart  for  his  milk.  Or  does  he? 
The  catch  is  that  there  is  more  milk  than 
the  housewives  can  buy,  or  afford  to  buy. 
Milk  sold  directly  to  consumers  as  fluid 
milk  is  known  as  Class  I  milk.  So  the  milk 
may  go  into  Class  II  and  Class  III  milk, 
which  is  made  into  cheese  and  other  milk 
products.  On  this  milk  the  farmer  is  paid 
less.  Actually,  our  dairy  farmer  is  luckv 
to  come  out  with  8  cents  a  quart.  Could 
this  same  farmer  afford  to  put  the  milk 
into  bottles  and  sell  the  same  milk  at  15 
cents  a  quart?  Just  ask  him! 

If  this  farmer  happens  to  be  iri  an  area 
that  has  a  Grade  A  ordnance,  he  has  only 
to  meet  the  specification  of  his  local  board 
of  health  on  bottling  equipment  and  sani¬ 
tation.  If  he  is  on  a  highway  which  has 
heavy  traffic,  he  is  in  a  good  spot  for 
selling  his  own  milk  retail. 

The  tougher  problem  to  solve  is  the  one 
faced  by  the  dairyman  located  in  an  area 
where  pasteurization  is  required.  Before 
a  dairyman  can  sell  milk  in  this  locality 
he  will  have  to  lay  out  an  investment  in 
a  dairy  plant  that  runs  from  three  to  five 
thousand  dollars  more.  This  will  be  in 
addition  to  his  milk  house.  But  the  mod¬ 
ern  batch  pasteurizer  can  be  bought  for 
$1200  in  electric  heating  models.  A  hold¬ 
ing  tank,  aerator  cooler,  the  thermom¬ 
eters,  sanitary  milk  piping,  and  other 
items  will  run  the  cost  up  to  $5000,  if 
new  equipment  is  bought.  Of  course,  he 
may  already  have  a  holding  tank  as  part 
of  his  milk  house  equipment.  Used  equip¬ 
ment  can  be  picked  up  from  dairy’  supply 
houses  in  larger  cities  at  25  to  50  per  cent 
of  the  original  cost.  Since  most  dairy 
equipment  is  made  from  stainless  steel 
there  is  little  wear-out  to  it.  It  is  usually 
outgrown  and  traded  in  for  larger  sizes, 
and  often  real  bargains  can  be  picked  up. 

Dave  Hahn,  an  Indiana  farmer,  set  up 
his  own  small  pasteurizing  plant  two 
years  ago.  He  is  located  just  a  mile  out¬ 
side  of  town  on  a  busy  highway.  He  says, 
“We  get  70  cents  a  gallon  for  our  milk  in 
gallon  jugs.  We  figure  that  gives  us  a 
clear  20  cents,  which  is  a  little  under  30 
per  cent  profit  after  taking  care  of  our 
herd,  milk  production  cost,  the  amortiza¬ 
tion  of  our  dairy  building  equipment,  and 
all  labor  costs.  In  a  milk  market  that  gets 
23  cents  a  quart  from  the  housewife,  this 

TIME  WAS,  when  the  farmer  could  enjoy 
looking  at  the  fine  cows  in  his  herd,  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  what  they  produced 
could  he  sold  at  a  good  profit.  Today,  the 
dairyman  on  the  main  highways  may  be 
thinking  of  ways  to  sell  the  milk  in  bulk  at  the 
farm.  The  electric  batch  pasteurizer,  left, 
holds  fifty  gallons,  is  made  by  Vulcan  Hart, 
Louisville.  The  six-foot  aerator-cooler 
above  it  drops  the  temperature  before 
bottling.  The  cooler  was  made  by 
Cherry  Burrell,  Chicago. 


pruo  is  attractive  cnoujch  to  bring  plenty 
of  people  to  our  roadside  dairy.  And  it’s 
all  cash-and-carry  business.” 

There  is  still  another  answer  to  the 
milk  problem,  that  is  for  a  dairy  to  sell 
milk  in  bulk  quantities  for  the  benefit  of 
fanner,  dairy  plant  and  consumer  alike. 
This  idea  originated  in  Akron,  Ohio. 
Known  as  the  Lawson  Plan  by  its  origin¬ 
ator,  soft-spoken  Jim  Lawson,  and  called 
an  assortment  of  unprintable  names  by 
his  competition,  the  idea  has  pyramided 
from  a  small  batch  pasteurizer  load,  54 
gallons  in  1938,  to  a  peak  of  37,000  gal¬ 
lons  a  day  in  the  summer  months  of  1953. 

Jim  Lawson,  now  65,  recalls  that  he 
first  came  North,  a  Winston-Salem  farm 
boy  from  a  family  of  nine,  to  earn  money 
to  go  to  college  in  Tennessee.  “I  was 
working  in  a  Battle  Creek,  Michigan, 
hotel,  feeding  people,”  he  says,  “when  I 
met  a  minister  who  persuaded  me  to  go 
to  Hiram  College  in  Ohio  and  save  the 
cost  of  the  long  trip  back  to  Tennessee. 
I’m  still  feeding  people  the  basic  necessi¬ 
ties  of  life,  milk  and  bread,  and  doing 
it  a  little  cheaper  than  anyone  else.” 

Lawson  had  been  in  the  milk  business 
several  times  from  1926  to  1937  with 
fair-to-middling  success.  But  it  was  in 
1938  that  he  hit  the  idea  that  has  cap¬ 
tured  over  half  of  the  fluid  milk  market 
in  the  Akron  area,  some  500,000  people. 
He  says,  “It  was  when  we  started  selling 
milk  in  gallon  jugs  on  December  15,  1938, 
from  our  own  store  that  I  found  out  that 
people  would  drink  more  milk  if  they 
could  buy  it  at  a  reasonable  price.  We 
could  save  cjuite  a  bit  by  selling  them 
milk  in  gallon  jugs  at  our  store,  instead  of 
delivering  it  to  their  homes  in  c|uart 
bottles.  It  was  cash-and-carry  business, 
with  no  bad  accounts  and  we  would 
eliminate  the  tremendous  cost  of  lost  and 
broken  bottles  by  asking  the  customer  to 
buy  his  own  jug  from  us,  at  our  cost — 
22  cents. 

“Today  we  are  selling  pasteurized 
Grade  A  milk  for  52  cents  a  gallon,  which 
is  saving  the  consumer  28  cents  to  40  cents 
a  gallon  over  cjuart  prices.  We  think  we’ve 
succeeded  pretty  well  in  putting  milk  across 
here.  7'hrough  our  92  retail  stores  we 
have  built  up  the  use  of  milk  in  Akron 
to  184  pounds  more  per  person  than  the 
national  average,  which  is  352  pounds. 
Or  you  can  say  the  average  person  in 
Akron  uses  approximately  50  per  cent 
more  milk  and  cream  than  people  do  in 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

“We  haven’t  had  to  take  these  low 
prices  out  of  the  farmer’s  milk  check, 
either,”  continued  Lawson.  “Our  pro¬ 
ducers  are  getting  more  money — 10  to  13 
cents  a  hundred — from  us  than  the  going 
price  in  the  area.  We  consistently  pay  the 
highest  blend  price — whether  it  be  Akron 
or  Cleveland.  We  keep  tabs  on  this  through¬ 
out  the  year  and  give  the  farmer  a  check 
for  the  difference  once  a  year.  Currently 
more  than  720  dairy  farmers  send  their 
{Continued  on  page  113) 
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Sauerkraut  got  its  name  from  the  Germans,  but  the  Tartars  brought  it 
from  Asia.  It’s  plain  pickled  cabbage  By  Eleanor  Cullen 


About  the  time  the  corn  is  ready  for 
.  the  silo  and  you  can  look  up  from 
your  garden  and  see  the  hills  shimmy  in 
the  hot,  liquid  air  of  late  August,  the 
solid  heads  of  cabbage  are  ready  to  be 
cut  from  their  roots  and  carried  to  the 
house  for  sauerkraut.  Like  the  chopped 
corn  in  the  silo,  sauerkraut  is  the  product 
of  fermentation.  Making  sauerkraut  is 
about  the  simplest  possible  way  to  pre¬ 
serve  cabbage  next  to  laying  the  heads  in 
a  bed  of  straw  head  down,  stem  up,  and 
mounding  them  over  with  more  straw  and 
earth.  But  like  many  of  the  simple  things 
of  life,  art  creeps  into  the  process  so  that 
the  results  run  from  a  mess  of  sp)oiled 
cabbage  to  delicious,  crisp,  tart  kraut  that 
borders  on  the  elegant. 

A  woman  who  definitely  has  the  gift 
when  it  comes  to  sauerkraut  and  one 
whose  reputation  has  spread  over  Mason 
County,  Kentucky,  where  she  lives,  is 
Mrs.  Charles  Harrison,  whose  dark  hair 
and  unlined,  pleasant  face  seem  to  belie 
the  sixty-odd  seasons  of  kraut  making 
she  has  lived  through.  With  such  expe¬ 
rience,  even  so  modest  a  woman  as  Mrs. 
Harrison  will  say,  “I  don’t  want  to  seem 
to  be  bragging  on  my  sauerkraut,  but 
we’ve  had  lots  of  visitors  and  a  host  of 
hired  hands  here  on  the  farm  and  they 
would  often  say  that  I  made  the  best 
kraut  they  ever  tasted.” 

Mrs.  Harrison  follows  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  making  kraut;  her  know-how, 
and  in  fact  her  kraut  cutter  and  maul, 
were  handed  down  to  her  from  her 
father’s  side  of  the  family,  who  came  to 
this  country  from  Bavaria  in  1854. 

The  fat  cabbages  are  carried  down  and 
piled  on  a  low  table  in  the  cool,  rock- 
walled  basement  of  the  house,  where  she 
prefers  to  work.  The  outer  leaves  are 
stripped  away  and  the  cabbage  is  split 
lengthwise  so  that  the  solid  core  and  stem 
can  be  cut  out.  Then  the  cabbage  is 
shredded  a  half-head  at  a  time. 

The  cabbage  sheer  is  like  a  narrow 
wash-board  laid  flat  across  the  top  of  a 
crock.  “When  I  have  someone  helping 
me,”  Mrs.  Harrison  says,  “I  will  lay  the 
sheer  across  a  small  wash  tub  and  one  of 
us  can  keep  right  on  slicing  while  the 
other  packs  the  crock.”  The  sheer  is 
smooth  except  for  the  two  knives  which 
slant  up  through  a  pair  of  slots.  The 
cabbage  is  slid  across  the  dark  board, 
polished  a  smooth  rich  brown  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  sliding  cabbage  heads,  and  the 
knives  cut  oflF  two  crinkley  slices  which 
drop  through  the  slots  A  new  hand  at  the 
game  will  try  to  get  the  last  fragment  of 


cabbage  through  the  sheer,  but  an  old 
timer  knows  that  it  is  safest  to  leave  a 
pad  of  each  half-head  of  cabbage  and 
save  slicing  a  knuckle.  The  chickens  will 
thrive  on  these  last  pieces  as  well  as  the 
outer  leaves. 

The  shredded  cabbage  is  laid  down  in 
layers  in  the  scalded,  clean  crock.  A  good 
sized  head  of  cabbage  is  enough  to  make 
a  loose  layer  three  or  four  inches  deep 
in  a  10  gallon  crock  and  that  is  just  about 
right.  The  cut  cabbage  is  then  salted  and 
ruffled  up  to  let  the  salt  work  down  in. 
Just  how  much  salt  to  put  on  is  no  easy 
question  to  answer.  Of  course,  you  can 
go  by  the  cook  books  and  government 
pamphlets  which  say,  “3 /a  tablespoons 
full  to  each  5  pounds  of  shredded  cab¬ 
bage,”  but  a  good  cook  goes  by  feel  and 
taste.  “I  put  on  just  a  bit  more  salt  than 
you’d  want  if  it  was  a  mess  of  slaw  you 
were  making — a  couple  of  good,  big,  four- 
finger  pinches  to  the  layer.  I  don’t  sup¬ 
pose  I’d  use  more  than  is  in  that  salt 
dish  over  there — say  a  cup  and  a  half — 
for  a  ten  gallon  crock  of  cabbage,”  Mrs. 
Harrison  said. 

After  salting,  the  cabbage  is  pressed 
firmly  down  into  the  crock  with  a  maul. 
Mrs.  Harrison’s  maul,  which  was  made 
by  her  father,  is  a  sawed  off  length  of 
cherry  wood  with  one  end  whittled  down 
to  form  a  handle.  “Don’t  use  the  maul 
to  beat  the  cabbage,  that  would  bruise  it 
and  you  wouldn’t  get  good  crisp  sauer¬ 
kraut.  Just  press  down  firmly  to  make  a 
good  solid  layer,”  Mrs.  Harrison  advises. 

Layer  after  layer  of  shredded  cabbage 
is  salted  and  pressed  down  into  the  crock 
until  the  last  tattered  batch  can  be  pressed 
an  inch  or  two  below  the  rim.  This  is 
quite  full  enough,  for  the  cabbage  seems 
to  have  the  power  to  generate  liquid  like 
a  flowing  well.  With  good  fresh  cabbage 
this  juice  will  rise  to  the  top  of  the  layer 
almost  before  the  layer  is  fully  pressed 
down.  Over  the  top  of  the  cabbage  a 
clean  cheesecloth  is  spread  and  tucked 
in  around  the  edges  and  on  top  of  this 
a  board  is  laid  and  a  weight  put  on  top. 
Mrs.  Harrison  uses  an  old  china  plate, 
turned  brown  over  the  years,  instead  of  a 
board  and  on  it  she  carefully  places  a 
chunk  of  limestone  which  is  covered  with 
fossil  shells  and  ancient  crusty  bugs.  The 
plate  and  rock  press  the  solid  cabbage 
down  as  the  liquid  rises  up  to  the  rim 
and  sometimes  over  the  edge  of  the  crock. 

The  cabbage  starts  working  as  soon  as 
the  crock  is  filled  and  keeps  right  on 
working  for  about  three  weeks,  the  fer¬ 
menting  smell  gradually  changing  to  the 


acid  tang  of  real  sauerkraut.  During  the 
time  the  cabbage  is  fermenting,  Mrs.  Har¬ 
rison  will  look  at  it  occasionally,  but 
nothing  more  need  be  done  to  it.  As 
soon  as  it  is  through  working  she  takes 
up  her  twice-a-week  job  of  washing  the 
kraut.  “If  you  don’t  wash  the  kraut,”  she 
said,  “it  will  get  too  strong  to  be  pleas¬ 
ant.”  By  washing  the-  kraut  she  means 
lifting  off  the  cloth  and  with  it  the  scum 
that  forms  on  the  top  of  the  crock, 
washing  out  the  cloth,  and  replacing  it 
along  with  the  plate  and  rock. 

“I’ve  heard  of  some  folks  leaving  their 
sauerkraut  out  in  the  sun  while  it  is  work¬ 
ing,”  Mrs.  Harrison  said  in  a  voice  that 
implied  she  was  talking  about  the  know- 
nothings  of  this  world,  “but  that  just 
makes  a  soft,  mushy  kraut  that  I  certainly 
don’t  care  for.  I  think  the  best  kraut  is 
made  when  it  works  in  a  cool  cellar  of 
about  sixty  to  seventy  degrees.  Until  this 
year  when  my  arthritis  got  so  bad  I 
couldn’t  get  up  and  down  the  steps,  I 
always  made  sauerkraut  in  the  cellar.  This 
year  I  wasn’t  going  to  make  any,  but  my 
daughter  talked  me  into  it.  Said,  what 
you  should  do  with  arthritis  is  to  keep 
active,  and  making  a  batch  of  sauerkraut 
would  probably  cure  me.  So  I  made  just 
a  little  dab  in  the  kitchen  and  they  carried 
it  down  to  the  cellar  for  me.” 

Mrs.  Harrison’s  belief  as  to  the  best 
temperature  for  curing  sauerkraut  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  findings  of  the  scientists 
who  are  studying  ways  to  improve  silage 
making.  Temperatures  that  range  up  to 
around  100  degrees  invariably  result  in 
jjoor  silage,  they  find. 

With  the  coming  of  utility  rooms  in- 
(Continued  on  page  94) 


Mrs.  HARRISON  slices  her  kraut  on  a  cabbage  cutter  which  has  been  in  the  family  since 
the  was  a  child.  The  cherry-wood  maul,  whittled  for  her  by  her  father,  is  used  to 
press  each  salted  layer  firmly  into  the  crock.  When  the  shredded  cabbage  has  fermented 
for  three  weeks  it  is  ready  to  eat.  It’s  good  either  raw  or  cooked. 


RUMUS 


. . .  the  easy  way 

Big  crops  leave  heavy  residues  that 
can  be  turned  into  humus 


By  James  A.  Rose 


As  JOE  KiNNARD  rodc  down  the  lane 
^  past  his  lower  twenty  he  couldn’t 
resist  the  temptation  to  stop  and  take  a 
look  at  the  growing  corn.  The  crop  stood 
row  upon  row  without  a  shadow  in  the 
noonday  sun.  It  was  as  high  as  an  ele¬ 
phant’s  eye,  all  right,  but  it  was  firing 
badly,  and  the  field  looked  like  a  vast  slab 
of  concrete.  “This  is  the  last  time  I’ll  try 
corn  three  years  in  a  row,”  he  told  himself. 
“Land  has  to  have  organic  matter  and 
you  can’t  get  that  without  rotations.” 

A  great  many  farmers  and  extension 
workers  w’ould  be  inclined  to  agree  with 
Joe  Kinnard,  but  the  opinion  is  hardly 
unanimous.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  anyone 
who  cares  to  investigate  on  his  own  soon 
runs  into  a  very  confusing  situation.  One 
soils  man  will  say:  “We  spend  millions  of 
dollars  on  soil  conservation,  but  what  is 
soil  conservation  but  the  conservation  of 
organic  matter.”  Another  will  contend 
that  continuous  corn  is  a  practice  that  is 
here  to  stay — “if  we  can  only  learn  how  to 
use  organic  matter  efficiently.”  And  then 
men  like  Roger  Bray  and  S.  VV.  Melsted 
out  at  the  University  of  Illinois  will  further 
confuse  the  picture  with  the  statement: 
“The  first  time  we  have  ever  maintained 
or  increased  organic  matter  in  Illinois 
soils  in  a  grain  rotation  was  under  con¬ 
tinuous  corn.” 

Any  man  who  sticks  his  neck  out  like 
that  should  be  prepared  to  defend  his 
neck,  and  Bray  is.  Here’s  the  way  his 
view  might  be  summarized:  There  is  an 
important  distinction  between  fertility  and 
producti\ity.  A  productive  soil  has  more 
than  j'ust  the  chemical  elements  needed  by 
a  crop.  It  also  contributes  a  certain  phys¬ 
ical  favorablencss  that  we  call  tilth.  A  soil 
in  good  tilth  has  an  open  kind  of  struc- 

A  LOAD  of  potential  humus  j2;oes  to  the 
field.  Manure,  like  other  organic 
matter,  must  be  reduced  to  humus  before 
it  can  be  used  by  a  crop. 
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turc;  it  is  well  aerated;  it  absorbs  and  an  active  state.  It  is  the  active  organic 

holds  moisture  well;  it  doesn’t  clod  up  and  matter  as  it  decomposes  that  produces  the 

it  doesn’t  crust  over  after  a  rain.  The  ver\'  desirable  crumb  structure  in  the  soil 
soil  conditioner  people  have  been  trv’ing  to  and  gives  it  good  tilth.” 
develop  special  chemicals  to  provide  this 
tilth. 

Bray  is  of  the  opinion  that  nitrogen  is 
the  best  soil  conditioner  any  farmer  can 
buy.  He  and  Melstcd  also  feel  that  the 
farmer  should  keep  his  eye  on  fertility 
rather  than  on  tilth  because,  as  they  say, 

“When  fertility  is  restored  to  soils,  good 
tilth  quickly  follows.”  More  of  this  a  little 
later. 

Virgin  soils  arc  always  very  productive. 

They  arc  high  in  fertility  and  they  have 
good  tilth,  largely  because  they  are  high  in 
organic  matter.  As  they  are  opened  up 
and  converted  to  agricultural  use,  the 
organic  matter  is  destroyed  and  the  soils 
lose  their  structure  and  become  heavy  and 
hard  to  work. 

Obviously,  the  thing  to  do  is  to  get 
organic  matter,  and  lots  of  it,  back  into 
the  soil.  But  this  is  more  than  a  mere  mat¬ 
ter  of  quantity. 

Bi'fore  we  get  into  this  further,  we  have 
to  understand  that  organic  matter  and 
humus  are  not  the  same  thing.  Organic 
matter  is  the  broad  term  which  includes 
undecomposed  crop  residues,  stubble,  roots, 
and  manure  together  with  the  decayed 
material  which  is  the  humus.  Humus, 
more  specifically,  is  that  part  of  the  organic 
matter  which  has  decomposed  and  has 
been  reduced  to  a  more  or  less  stable  con¬ 
dition  in  which  it  can  release  nutrients  to 
crops.  Organic  matter  must  be  reduced  to 
humus  before  it  is  of  any  real  value. 

“Now,”  says  Bray,  and  on  this  point  there 
is  general  agreement,  “there  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  ‘gocxl’  level  of  organic  matter 
or  humus  for  a  soil.  It  is  ridiculous  to 
think  in  terms  of  building  up  a  soil  from  a 
two  per  cent  organic  matter  content  to, 
say,  a  four  per  cent  content.  Soils  vary 
widely  according  to  their  location,  texture, 
and  origin  in  the  amount  of  organic  mat¬ 
ter  they  can  retain,  and  furthermore,  the 
beneficial  part  of  the  material  is  always  in 


Enter  Nitrogen 

This  is  where  nitrogen  fits  in.  .Among  the 
many  elements  in  humus,  carbon  and 
nitrogen  are  two  of  the  most  important, 
the  carbon  usually  outweighing  the  nitro¬ 
gen  about  10  to  1.  In  crop  residues  the 
carbon-nitrogen  ratio  may  run  as  high  as 
50  to  1 .  This  means  that  without  the 
addition  of  nitrogen  these  residues  will  be 
broken  down  to  carbon  dioxide  and  water, 
and  only  about  one-fifth  of  the  original 
mass  will  become  humus.  Also,  in  the  proc¬ 
ess  of  decomposition  nitrogen  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  released  to  growing 
crops  is  tied  up  with  another  job,  that  of 
building  humus.  The  first  call  on  nitrogen 
is  made  by  organic  matter;  what  is  left 
goes  into  the  growing  crop. 

Sixteen  years  ago.  Professor  William 
Albrecht  declared  in  “Soils  and  Men.”  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  Yearbook,  that 
“The  restoration  of  soil  organic  matter  is 
a  problem  of  increasing  the  nitrogen  level 
or  of  using  nitrogen  as  a  means  of  holding 
the  carbon  and  other  materials.”  This 
wasn’t  a  particularly  revolutionary  state¬ 
ment  even  at  that  time.  Under  the  pre¬ 
vailing  condition,  though,  it  did  point  up 
the  necessity  of  using  rotations.  The  ques¬ 
tion  was  where  to  get  the  nitrogen  and  the 
answer  given  then  was  to  increase  the  use 
of  legumes. 

Sixteen  years  of  progress  in  agriculture 
and  the  chemical  fertilizer  industry  have 
enabled  Dr.  Bray  to  give  the  answer  a  dif¬ 
ferent  twist — use  adequate  treatments  of 
synthetic  nitrogen.  The  legumes  are  still 
valuable  for  their  work  in  physically  con¬ 
ditioning  the  soil,  but  whatever  nitrogen 
they  fix,  he  contends,  is  merely  a  by¬ 
product  and  not  enough  to  supply  the 
needs  of  humus  building.  Grasses,  in  his 
opinion,  do  even  a  better  job  than  legumes 
in  building  organic  matter  and  tilth  be¬ 
cause  of  their  great  mass  of  fibrous  roots. 


A  COVER  CROP  seeded  in  standing  corn  and 
added  to  the  crop  residues  the  next 
spring  will  return  up  to  four  tons  of  organic 
matter  per  acre  to  the  soil. 


Chi  the  continuous  corn  plots  at  Illinois, 
held  up  as  the  example  of  the  first  crop¬ 
ping  program  to  increase  organic  matter 
in  the  soil,  rye  was  sow-n  in  the  com  as  a 
cover  crop  the  last  of  August  or  the  first 
week  in  September.  Records  show  that  the 
area  around  Urbana,  Illinois,  invariably 
has  rain  sometime  during  the  first  five 
days  of  September  and  the  seeding  is 
made  at  that  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  moisture.  The  rye  is  cut  with  a  stalk 
chopper  the  following  spring  when  it  is 
about  knee-high  and  is  then  handled  in 
either  of  two  ways.  It  may  be  plowed 
down  immediately  with  200  pounds  of 
nitrogen  and  the  com  planted  with  a  con¬ 
ventional  type  planter;  or  the  rye  is  left 
on  the  ground  as  a  mulch  and  the  com 
{^Continued  on  page  104) 


SOIL  LACKING  organic  matter  is  also  in  poor  tilth.  It  becomes 
a  sticky,  tight,  concrete-like  mass  when  saturated  with  water. 


VIRGIN  SOIL,  rich  in  organic  matter,  and  in  good  tilth 
remains  open  and  porous  when  submitted  to  the  same  test. 
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When  Should  I 


IRRIGATION  in  the  Midwest  is  a  new  thing 
to  most  fanners  and  it  brings  new 
problems.  Not  only  must  the  beginner 
learn  how  to  irrigate,  but  when,  and  how 
much  water  to  apply.  This  is  something 
grandfather  didn’t  figure  out  for  him.  Per¬ 
haps  in  the  far-distant  future,  when  agri¬ 
cultural  prices  are  so  high  that  a  farmer 
can  afford  to  have  a  permanent  irrigation 
system  covering  his  whole  farm,  he 
won’t  worr)’  about  this  particular  problem ; 
he’ll  have  an  automatic  control  very  much 
like  the  thermostat  in  his  living  room 
which  will  turn  the  water  on  when  it  is 
needed  and  turn  it  off  when  the  irrigation 
is  completed.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is 
a  device  in  existence  today  which  will  do 
just  that.  Day  and  night  this  electronic 
hired  man  can  check  the  moisture  of  half 
a  dozen  plots  and  turn  on  the  sprinkler 
system  and  pour  the  water  to  any  of  them 
that  need  it.  The  machine  is  no  spend¬ 
thrift  with  water  either;  when  it  has 
sprinkled  a  plot  to  the  point  where  the 
moisture  is  down  to  the  root  zone,  it  shuts 
off  the  water  and  goes  on  about  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  checking  the  other  plots  for  signs 
of  dryness. 

This  is  no  dream  gadget,  but  a  rugged 
and  tireless  instrument  built  around  a  very 
practical  moisture  meter.  The  inventor  of 
the  automatic  irrigator,  Dr.  George  Bou- 


Irrigate? 


youcos.  Research  Professor  at  Michigan 
State  College,  has  tested  it  for  three  years 
without  a  breakdown  or  failure  of  any 
kind.  T^e  only  reason  it  isn’t  practical  for 
today’s  farms  is  simply  because  Dr.  Bou- 
youcos  hasn’t  yet  taught  it  to  move  a  main 
water  line  or  to  shoulder  a  lateral  and 
carry  it  across  a  field.  In  greenhouses  or 
orchards,  where  a  permanent  sprinkler 
system  covers  the  whole  area,  the  device  is 
ready  to  take  over. 

On  the  large  farm  where  the  irrigation 
system  must  be  mobile  and  cover  many 
fields.  Dr.  Bouyoucos’  device  can  make  one 
important  contribution  today.  It  can  offer 
its  brain  to  solve  two  of  the  most  vexing 
problems  in  irrigation;  when  to  water,  and 
how  much  water  to  apply. 

Out  west  where  irrigation  is  a  must  and 
a  farmer  usually  gets  a  limited  amount  of 
water  for  a  limited  period  of  time,  his 
solution  to  these  questions  is  to  water  as 
much  land  as  he  possibly  can  while  he  has 
the  water — and  these  farmers  who  have 
grown  up  with  irrigation  have  a  sixth 
sense  about  how  much  water  it  takes  to 
keep  the  crop  growing.  In  the  east  where 
irrigation  is  a  new  thing,  farmers  have 
tried  following  a  rigid  schedule  worked 
out  for  them  by  the  irrigation  engineer 
which  tells  them  when  to  water  and  how 
much  to  put  on  the  land,  or  they  have 


tried  to  judge  for  themselves  by  the  feel  of 
the  soil.  Some  have  waited,  and  watched 
the  crop  for  signs  of  thirst. 

Lon  Gleason,  who  irrigates  over  100 
acres  of  corn  and  hay  land  from  a  35-acre 
lake  on  his  big  central  Indiana  farm,  is 
still  looking  for  the  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions.  When  he  was  asked  at  an  irrigation 
conference  how  he  decided  when  to  irri¬ 
gate,  he  laughed  and  said:  “I  just  walk 
out  in  the  field  and  kick  a  big  clod.  If  it 
explodes  into  dust,  I  know  it’s  time  to 
start  sprinkling.”  Gleason  is  only  half  jok¬ 
ing  when  he  says  this.  He  has  been  work¬ 
ing  with  water  off  and  on  since  he  was  a 
child  some  40  odd  years  ago  and  used  to 
collect  empty  spools  from  his  mother’s 
sewing  basket  to  use  in  the  construction  of 
water  wheels  on  the  creek.  More  recently, 
he  has  built  the  big  lake  and  has  had  two 
seasons  of  irrigation,  but  he  has  yet  to 
whip  the  problem  of  timing. 

“Our  first  project  was  to  learn  how  to 
use  our  system  efficiently.  After  all,  we 
have  a  fixed  cost  of  over  seventeen  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  a  year  in  interest,  depreciation, 
and  repairs  whether  we  use  the  equipment 
or  not.  To  me,  that  means  that  we  have 
got  to  keep  the  equipment  in  operation 
every  minute  we  can  and  use  our  water 
economically  to  keep  our  cost  down.  I 
found  out  last  year  that  irrigation  pays 
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when  we  harvested  a  measured  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-six  bushels  to  the  acre  off 
an  irrigated  plot.  Now  our  job  is  to  give 
as  much  of  our  crop  as  we  possibly  can  the 
water  it  needs  without  wasting  any.  That 
means  finding  out  when  to  irrigate  and 
how  much  water  to  put  on.” 

Field  Capacity  and  Wilting  Point 
The  reason  no  one  has  come  up  with  a 
simple  rule  of  thumb  for  time  and  amount 
of  irrigation  is  that  there  are  almost  as 
many  soil  types  and  soil  conditions  as  there 
are  farms  in  America.  And  each  soil  differs 
in  the  amount  of  water  it  can  hold  and 
the  amount  it  can  give  to  the  plants.  Clay 
soils,  for  example,  are  misers.  Because  of 
the  fine  structure  of  the  soil  they  hold  a 
great  deal  of  water,  but  it  takes  a  drying 
oven  to  get  it  all  out  of  them ;  a  plant  wilts 
and  dies  while  the  clay  soil  still  has  some 
30  to  40  per  cent  moisture.  With  sandy 
soils,  on  the  other  hand,  it’s  easy  come, 
easy  go — they  don’t  have  the  capacity  to 
hold  much  water,  but  what  they  have  they 
give  easily  to  the  plants. 

Soil  scientists  have  described  two  soil 
moisture  conditions  which  are  the  boun¬ 
daries  within  which  plants  can  grow.  The 
wettest  of  these  conditions  is  called  field 
capacity.  By  this  is  meant  all  of  the  water 
the  soil  will  hold  against  the  pull  of  grav¬ 
ity:  that  is,  the  moisture  which  remains 
after  the  flowing  water  has  percolated  out 
of  the  soil.  If,  because  of  poor  drainage  or 
the  application  of  too  much  water,  the  soil 
has  more  than  field  capacity  for  a  period 
of  time,  the  air  will  be  flooded  out  of  the 
soil  pores  and  the  crops  will  suffer  or  may 
even  drown. 

The  condition  which  marks  the  lower 
moisture  limit  is  called  the  wilting  point. 


This  is  the  point  at  which  plants  can  no 
longer  draw  water  from  the  soil.  When  the 
soil  reaches  this  stage  of  dryness,  the  plants 
wilt,  stop  growing,  and  eventually  die. 

The  amount  of  water  which  the  soil 
holds  at  each  of  these  stages  differs  with 
the  soil  type.  A  light,  sandy  soil  will  hold 
around  an  inch  and  a  quarter  of  water  in 
each  foot  of  soil  at  field  capacity  and  give 
up  80  per  cent  of  it  to  the  plants,  that  is, 
all  but  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  water  to  a 
foot  of  soil  at  wilting  point.  Heavy  clay 
soils  may  hold  as  much  as  four  inches  of 
water  to  each  foot  of  soil  at  field  capacity 
and  give  up  only  60  per  cent  of  it  to  the 
plants. 

When  a  field  has  between  40  and  100  per 
cent  of  field  capacity,  water  is  no  problem. 
Just  how  much  below  40  per  cent  you  can 
go  without  the  crop  being  retarded,  the 
scientists  haven’t  yet  determined. 

Moisture  Tests 

One  of  the  tests  which  has  been  used  to 
determine  the  moisture  content  of  the  soil 
was  worked  out  by  C.  H.  Diebold,  of  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service.  In  this  test  a  bit 
of  earth  is  spaded  from  12  to  14  inches 
below  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  squeezed 
in  the  hand  into  a  ball — the  squeezing  is 
about  as  hard  as  would  be  necessary  to 
milk  a  hard  milking  cow.  If  the  soil  won’t 
form  a  ball  after  three  or  four  squeezes,  it 
has  less  than  a  fourth  as  much  readily 
available  moisture  as  it  would  have  at  field 
capacity  and  should  be  irrigated.  If  a  ball 
is  formed,  the  soil  has  at  least  one-fourth 
capacity.  The  ball  is  then  tossed  about  a 
foot  in  the  air  and  caught.  If  it  breaks  and 
crumbles  after  five  such  tosses,  the  soil  con¬ 
tains  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  field 
capacity — again  it  is  time  to  irrigate.  If  the 


ball  holds  firmly  together  after  five  tosses, 
there  is  more  than  one-half  readily  avail¬ 
able  moisture. 

Such  a  test  is  a  rough  one  which  only 
approximates  the  true  state  of  affairs.  In 
sandy  soil,  for  example,  a  ball  of  earth  may 
not  be  formed  even  at  one-half  field 
capacity,  whereas  clay  soil  may  form  a 
good  solid  ball  at  near  wilting  point.  If  all 
of  the  factors  were  known,  the  system  of 
irrigating  by  schedule  could  be  very’  accu¬ 
rate.  In  addition  to  knowing  the  field 
capacity  and  wilting  point  for  the  partic¬ 
ular  soil,  a  farmer  would  have  to  know 
the  amount  of  moisture  consumed  by  the 
particular  crop  in  his  area — com,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  has  a  peak  water  use  of 
three-tenths  of  an  inch  of  water  per  day  in 
central  Ohio,  may  run  as  high  as  four- 
tenths  of  an  inch  consumed  in  western 
Iowa.  He  would  also  have  to  keep  accurate 
track  of  rainfall.  With  these  figures  he 
could  know  the  total  amount  of  water  in 
the  soil  and  the  amount  withdrawn  by 
the  crop  and  keep  constant  check  on  his 
balance.  When  an  irrigation  system  is 
planned,  the  engineer  usually  makes  up  a 
schedule  of  use  for  the  system. 

The  moisture  meter  developed  by  Dr. 
Bouyoucos,  which  also  serves  as  the  brain 
for  his  automatic  irrigating  system,  is  the 
most  accurate  device  we  have  for  testing 
soil  moisture.  The  basic  principle  involved 
in  this  system  has  been  known  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years.  It  is  that  electricity  will  flow 
more  readily  through  moist  material  than 
it  will  through  dry  matter.  In  attempting 
to  use  this  electrical  characteristic,  soil 
scientists  tried  burying  two  electrodes  or 
pushing  them  into  the  soil  and  then  read¬ 
ing  on  a  meter  the  resistance  in  the  soil  to 
{Continued  on  page  86) 


The  PL.\STER  BLOCK,  left,  encases  electrodes  which  are  the  sensitive  feelers 

lor  the  moisture  meter,  center.  A  youngster  can  read  the  meter’s  dial, 

which  shows  the  percentage  of  moisture  available  to  the  crop.  The  durability  of  a 

l»ll  of  earth  thrown  into  the  air,  right,  can  be  used  as  a  rough  test  for  soil  moisture. 
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FEEDING 


For  Fattening  and  Growing 


By  Chester  Charles 


ing  management  from  feeder  selection 
and  market  plans,  if  you  expect  to  make 
a  living  with  beef.  Take  baby  beef — you 
can’t  produce  it  from  scrub  calves  and 
you  can’t  produce  it  from  roughage.  On 
the  opposite  end  of  the  scale,  you  don’t 
see  the  corn  cob  and  urea  school  of 
feeders  tr\ing  it  on  choice  light  calves.” 

The  Caldwells  feed  all  kinds.  The 
center  of  their  operation  is  a  group  of 
three  feed  pens,  a  growing  pen,  a  warm¬ 
ing-up  pen,  and  a  fattening  pen,  which 
are  really  sections  of  a  large  cemented  lot, 
with  a  system  of  moveable  gates  allowing 
any  section  to  be  increased  or  decreased 
as  the  need  arises.  Most  cattle  go  through 
all  three  pens.  Others,  according  to  age 
and  condition  when  received,  by-pass  one 
or  both  of  the  first  two  pens.  They  can 
handle  about  600  at  a  time. 

For  the  growing  pen,  Caldwell  keeps 
two  simple  facts  in  mind :  ( 1 )  Growth 
gains  are  cheap  gains.  (2)  You  can’t  beat 
good  roughage  as  the  basis  for  growing 
rations. 

The  200  or  so  mixed  Stockers  in  Cald- 
welKs  growing  pen  early  this  spring  were 
still  on  a  ration  basically  composed  of 
silage./^P^olasses  was  available  in  open 
troughrffat  all  times.  Salt  and  minerals 
were  also  fed  free  choice.  After  the  silage 
and  concentrates  were  consumed  by  the 
steers,  a  little  hay  of  inferior  grade — 
about  a  pound  a  head — was  put  in  the 
feed  bunks  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 


less  aggressive  cattle  until  the  evening  feed¬ 
ing.  The  concentrate,  scooped  on  top  of 
the  silage,  was  limited  to  4  or  5  pounds 
a  head.  This  is  what  they  mix  for  a 
growing  concentrate :  800  pounds  of 

crushed  shelled  corn,  150  pounds  of  mo¬ 
lasses,  200  pounds  of  soybean  oi  lineal, 
100  pounds  of  cottonseed  oilmcal  (they 
choose  whichever  oilmeal  is  cheapest,  but 
prefer  a  mixture  of  them),  plus  15  pounds 
of  urea  and  20  pounds  of  mineral.  This 
adds  up  to  a  19  per  cent  protein  mix. 
Five  pounds  of  it  per  head  offers  a  little 
more  than  the  protein  minimum  advis¬ 
able.  “They  might  not  need  all  of  it,  but 
a  little  excess  offers  protection  and  stimu¬ 
lates  appetites,”  this  farmer  believes.  His 
supplement  is  not  far  off  the  Purdue  Sup¬ 
plement,  which  a  lot  of  farmers  are  find¬ 
ing  will  increase  silage  consumption  from 
the  25  pounds  a  head  daily  of  a  few  years 
back  to  the  40  pounds  a  head  we  feed 
nowadays. 

Caldwell  follows  recommendations  for 
calves,  which  need  2^  per  cent  of  their 
weight  daily  in  legume  hay  or  its  equiva¬ 
lent  to  gain  the  1 J4  to  1  %  pounds  rapid 
growth  expected.  However,  a  500  pound 
calf  can’t  cat  14  pounds  of  clover  hay 
(2^4  pt'r  f’cnt  of  500  pounds),  for  he 
doesn’t  have  the  rumen  to  handle  it.  He’ll 
not  take  much  over  10  pounds.  So  a 
pound  of  corn  or  other  grain  concentrate 
must  be  substituted  for  each  two  pounds 
of  hay  omitted  from  the  ration. 


“TT  Te  grow  cattle,”  say  the  Caldwells 

W  of  Iowa.  “We  fatten  them  too.” 
There’s  a  big  difference.  Walter  “Pop” 
Caldwell,  the  elder  of  the  clan,  says, 
“Growth  or  fat  on  a  steer  can  come  out 
of  the  same  feed  bin  or  the  same  silo.  But 
your  profits  may  not  come  out  alike.  It 
depends  on  a  lot  of  factors — the  age  of 
the  cattle,  the  market,  the  feed  you  have.” 

The  Caldwells  don’t  own  a  single  brood 
cow.  They  buy  feeders  like  most  Iowa 
beef  producers.  But  they  have  found  that 
it  pays  to  “set  a  different  table”  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  age  and  kind  of  eattle  they  are 
handling. 

“One  year  w'e  have  a  lot  of  good 
roughage,”  Caldwell  says.  “That  year  we 
stress  a  growing  program.  The  next  year 
we  may  have  more  com  in  the  cribs  than 
we  have  hay  in  the  mows.  So  we  fatten 
older  steers.  If  you  keep  your  operation 
flexible  by  bending  with  eonditions,  you’re 
less  likely  to  go  broke.” 

But  they  don’t  deviate  from  one  pro¬ 
cedure:  all  crops  are  marketed  through 
beef  eattle,  with  no  in-and-out  specula¬ 
tion.  They  are  doing  Vvell  at  it  with  fairly, 
standard  com  belt  methods,  with  a  few 
twists. 

“Sure  people  are  turning  corn  cobs  and 
citrus  pulp  and  other  waste  roughage  into 
fat  cattle,”  Caldwell  agrees.  “But  they 
are  doing  it  with  a  particular  type  of 
cattle.  Here’s  the  point:  when  it  comes 
to  cattle  rations,  you  can’t  separate  feed¬ 


THE  GROWING  RATION  shades  into  the  fattening  ration.  There 
should  be  more  of  the  latter,  and  it  should  be  lower  in  protein. 


REGARDLESS  OF  AGE,  if  an  animal  gets  more  feed  than  it 
takes  to  grow  and  maintain  him,  the  excess  goes  into  fat. 


WHEN  to  start  pouring  on  the  feed,  when  to  market  at  peak  finish,  can’t  be  learned  out  of  a  book ;  that  is  in  “the  eye  of  the  husbandman.’’ 
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As  the  calves  go  to  yearlings  they  need 
2’/i  per  cent  of  their  body  weight  in  leg¬ 
ume  hay  or  its  equivalent.  That’s  just 
about  their  roughage  capacity.  So  an  all 
legume  hay  diet  for  them  is  fine — except 
that  it  will  cost  too  much.  The  normal 
procedure  is  to  cut  the  hay  to  one  per 
cent  of  the  yearling’s  body  weight  and  to 
feed  silage  and  straw  to  make  up  the  rest 
of  the  roughage.  For  example,  a  700- 
pound  steer  will  consume  and  do  well  on 


1754  pounds  of  legume  hay  daily,  with 
nothing  else.  By  limiting  this  to  one  per 
cent  of  his  body  weight,  or  7  pounds  of 
hay,  the  addition  of  about  12  pounds  of 
silage  plus  3  pounds  of  straw  will  cheapen 
the  ration  without  lowering  the  rate  of 
gain. 

While  this  Iowa  farmer  def»ends  on 
silage  rather  than  hay,  he  considers  five 
pounds  of  legume  hay  as  a  standard  for 
comparison  in  modifying  the  ration. 


In  the  opinion  of  the  Caldwells,  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  a  little  grain  for  part  of  the 
roughage  in  a  growing  ration  is  desirable. 
It  offers  two  advantages.  Growth  is  more 
rapid  and  the  grain-oilmeal  mix  permits 
a  better  distribution  of  the  protein  to  the 
cattle.  When  protein  supplements  are 
spread  on  roughage  without  the  bulkiness 
of  grains,  Caldwell  finds  that  the  boss 
steers  go  along  and  pick  it  all  out. 

{Continued  on  page  96) 


R.  F.  D. 

(Continued  from  page  59) 

The  mail  was  filed  in  a  slotted  shelf  in 
front  of  the  driver.  The  reins  came 
through  slits  above  the  shelf.  It  could  be 
closed  tightly  against  the  elements,  but 
the  windshield  could  be  dropped  and  the 
sliding  doors  opened  in  pleasant  weather. 
During  the  winter  the  carrier  usually 
placed  a  lighted  kerosene  lantern  between 
his  legs  to  keep  him  warm.  His  lunch  re¬ 
posed  under  the  seat.  In  those  days  the 
more  elegant  carriers  wore  a  uniform, 
somewhat  reminiscent  of  what  was  worn 
by  our  boys  in  blue  during  the  Civil  War. 
It  was  a  trifle  stuffy  for  hot  July  and 
August  days,  and  was  gradually  discon¬ 
tinued. 

The  standard  mail  “hack”  in  turn  gave 
way  to  the  automobile.  Fred.  J.  Me- 
Kcown,  Giddings,  Texas,  started  carrying 
the  mail  on  pony  back  in  1903  and  is 
about  to  retire  this  year  after  50  years  of 
service.  He  acquired  a  two  wheel  cart 
which  he  used  when  the  Texas  roads 
dried  out.  “During  the  winter  rains  I 
often  had  to  swim  my  pony  across  streams 
and  if  I  wasn’t  careful  he  could  drop  into 
a  mud  hole  up  to  his  b<'lly.” 

He  thought  a  Model  T  Ford  could  get 
around  as  the  roads  improved,  and  he 
bought  one  in  1917.  But  he  had  to  be 
pulled  out  of  so  many  mud  holes  by 
friendly  farmers  that  he  went  back  to  his 
pony  for  a  few  years  more. 

He  passes  daily  the  one-room  school 
house  which  he  attended,  and  four  of  his 
schoolmates  arc  on  his  route.  In  the 
early  days,  before  telephones  were  com¬ 
mon,  he  was  often  asked  to  send  the 
doctor  after  he  got  back  in  town.  He  still 
docs  a  brisk  business  toting  packages  from 
town  and  to  neighbors. 

The  old-time  mail  carrier  periodically 
had  a  very  knotty  problem — what  to  do 
with  his  horse  once  he  was  through  with 
him.  A  horse  which  had  been  used  for 
any  length  of  time  by  a  mail  carrier  was 
ruined  forever  after  as  a  driving  animal. 
He  wanted  to  stop  at  every  mailbox  along 
the  road,  and  what  was  more  frustrating, 
slowed  up  as  soon  as  he  saw  one;  he  was 
reluctant  to  travel  any  road  other  than 
his  old  mail  route.  No  one  ever  got  any¬ 
where  on  time  with  an  old  R.F.D.  horse. 
The  daily  20  to  30  miles  of  an  average 
route  soon  took  the  ginger  out  of  a  horse, 
but  he  was  still  good  as  a  family  horse 
long  after  he  was  unfit  for  a  mail  route. 
Gypsies  or  traders  usually  bought  the  mail 
horses,  at  a  very  low  price,  and  peddled 
them  to  suckers  in  strange  neighborhoods. 

A  growing  number  of  special  cars  are 
being  made  for  the  rural  mail  carrier. 
These  have  a  right-hand  drive  which  per¬ 
mits  reaching  the  mail  box  without  sliding 
across  the  seat.  They  are  equipped  for 
easy  and  convenient  storage  of  mail  and 
packages. 

When  parcel  post  came  along,  the 
duties  of  the  carriers  were  more  than 


PENTA 


is  a  clean  wood  preservative 


Penta-treated  barns  and  other 
pole  construction  save  you  money 
because  they  last  years  longer 


Today  farmers  are  building  longer  life — years  of  it — into  their  barns  and  other  pole 
structures.  And  they’re  getting  this  added  serviceability  at  much  lotver  long-term  costs. 
Penta*,  the  clean  preservative,  makes  farm  construction  last  because  PENTA-treated 
poles  resist  termites  and  decay  effectively — and  keep  that  resistance  for  years. 

}  Fencing  stays  up  longer  when  you  use  penta- 

THE  DOW  CHEMICAL  COMPANY  .  treated  posts.  This  modern  preservative 

Dept.  PE  762M.  Midland,  Michigan  j  makes  wood  a  lot  easier  to  handle  and  work 

Please  send  me,  withowt  cost  or  obligation,  j  with — better  for  stock,  too. 

this  information:  j 

□  Booklet,  "Before  You  Build  Yovr  Barn."  |  replacement  are  held 

□  Tell  me  where  to  buy  clean,  PENTA-treated  I  to  rock  Intttom.  Your  time  is  spared  for 

poles  and  posts.  1  y®”*"  Other  larm  projects.  Be  sure  to  ask 

□  Tell  me  where  to  buy  PENTA  wood  pre-  I  about  clean  ♦pENTAchlorophenol  when  you 

servative  solution  locally.  I  buy  pressure-treated  posts  or  poles — and 

I  check  on  the  use  of  PENTA-treated  wood  for 

_  I  loading  ramps,  hayracks,  truck  and  spreader 

j  bottoms,  feed  racks,  cribs.  If  treated  wood  is 

not  available  in  your  locality,  treat  it  your¬ 
self.  You  can  get  more  PENTA  information 
simply  by  mailing  this  coupon  to  THE  DOW 
CHEMICAL  COMPANY,  Midland,  Michigan. 


Rural  Route  No. 


you  can  depend  on  DOW  CHEMICALS 


doubled.  Packages  up  to  70  pounds 
were  handled.  The  Post  Office  Department 
adopted  a  larger  mailbox,  capable  of 
handling  the  larger  packages,  and  asked 
the  carriers  to  push  them.  However,  there 
are  still  many  small  rural  boxes.  When 
the  carrier  has  a  package  larger  than  the 
box  will  accommodate,  he  may  deliver  it 
directly,  if  it  is  convenient.  Otherwise,  he 
leaves  a  note  asking  the  patron  to  call 
at  the  post  office  for  it,  or  to  meet  him 
at  the  box  the  next  day.  He  cannot  leave 
it  outside.  A  carrier  dare  not  take  mail 
from  a  home  which  is  quarantined.  He 
must  deliver  a  special  delivery  letter  up 
to  half  a  mile  off  his  route.  The  De¬ 
partment  requests  that  he  not  leave  his 
mail  out  of  his  sight,  although  it  is  doubt¬ 
ful  if  there  would  be  a  prosecution  should 
a  carrier  be  invited  into  a  home  for  a 
chicken  dinner. 

A  carrier  gets  13  days  vacation  a  year 
for  less  than  3  years  serv’ice,  20  days  up  to 
15  years  ser\ice,  and  26  days  after  that. 
He  is  allowed  13  days  sick  leave  per  year 
with  pay. 

Rural  mail  delivery  blankets  the  coun¬ 
try’  today.  There  is  scarcely  a  family, 
however  isolated,  that  doesn’t  get  its  mail 
delivered  regularly.  Some  isolated  moun¬ 
tain  communities  arc  still  served  by  pony 
express.  In  the  bayous  of  the  South, 
where  there  are  no  roads,  the  mail  is 
sometimes  delivered  by  boat.  Claude  Un¬ 
derwood  is  one  of  the  carriers  dow’n 
there.  His  route,  in  Baldwin  County, 
Alabama,  is  served  entirely  by  boat.  He 
starts  at  Magnolia  Springs,  going  through 
Weeks  Bay  and  up  the  Fish  River.  He 
moves  from  one  side  of  the  river  to  an¬ 
other  in  his  six-cylinder  boat,  “jeanetta,” 
stopping  at  docks,  boat  houses,  and  at 
boxes  nailed  on  trees.  He  sometimes  has 
to  dodge  alligators,  and  keeps  an  eye  open 
for  snakes.  His  route  is  a  little  over  22 
miles  long,  with  68  families. 

Rural  carriers  have  an  exhuberant 
national  organization.  The  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers’  Association,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington.  Their  patriotism 
takes  no  back  scat,  even  to  the  D.A.R.,  and 
they  have  a  zealous  pride  in  their  organ¬ 
ization  and  membership.  Each  state  has 
its  own  tight  little  association.  The  car¬ 
riers  have  a  death  benefit  association,  the 
Rural  Carriers’  Provident  Guild,  and  a 
social  organization  known  as  the  Retired 
and  Pioneer  Carriers’  Club. 

In  Washington  the  politicians  come 
and  go,  but  the  rural  mail  carrier,  obliv¬ 
ious  to  everything  e.xccpt  the  prompt  and 
regular  delivery  of  his  mail,  goes  his 
appointed  way.  There  are  few  who  would 
challenge  the  statement  that  no  govern¬ 
ment  worker  docs  a  better  job  of  serving 
the  citizen. 


Pellets  produce 
healthier  cattle, 
higger  calf  crop  for 
large  raiser 


HERE  ARE  PRIME  STEAKS  being  manufactured'witb  nutritious  feed 
at  Norris  Farms,  one  of  the  largest  livestock  feeding  operations  in  the 
county,  with  extensive  millon-acre  range  and  grain  lands  in  the  Dakotas, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Georgia  and  Florida. 

A  typical  unit  in  the  Norris  holdings  is  the  12,000  acre  spread  near 
Havana,  Illinois.  Here  about  7000  head  of  Hereford  ranch  cattle  are  fed 
and  fattened  for  market  with  a  balanced  ration  of  forage  crops  dehydrated 
with  two  Ardrier  Dehydrators  and  pelleted  at  the  peak  of  nutritional 
values.  This  scientific  feeding  provides  lush  green  pasturage  the  year 
around,  resulting  in  a  healthier  herd  and  a  large, 
vigorous  calf  crop  impervious  to  calf  disease  due  ^  ‘  \ 

to  vitamin  deficiency.  X*  \ 


On*  of  Ih*  two  Ardrior  SDS-25 
Dehydrators  and  A10-3S  truck- 
unloading  automatic  foodors  on 
the  Norris  Farm  in  Illinois. 


At  this  Norris  Farm  operation,  the  production  cost  of  year  ’round 
'‘green  pasture  nutrition”  for  their  stock  is  estimated  to  be  half  of 
what  they  paid  for  pellets  before  they  made  their  own.  By  processing 
forage  crops  with  Ardrier  Dehydrators,  larger  tonnage  is  produced 
per  acre  because  no  leaves  are  lost  and  there  is  no  spoilage  due  to 
bad  weather.  All  the  crop  is  used  and  protein,  vitamin  and  mineral 
content  is  fully  preserved. 

On*  of  Hi*  b*st  Hiing* 
about  Ardrior  dohydrotlM 
Is  tho  low  cost  of  oooro 
tion  which  mokos  this  * 
procHcol  and  grofitohi* 
mothod  for  modiuni  sisod 
fenrms  os  woii  os  lorg* 
sgroods.  Formors  oil  ovor 
th*  country  rogort  that 
thoir  Ardriw  Dohydrertors 
gay  for  thomsolvos  in  o 
short  tim*.  Fill  In  th*  cou- 
gon  today  for  dotoils 
about  an  Ardrior  Dohydro- 
tor  that  will  fit  your  ro- 
guiromonts.  ond  for  froo 
hooklots.  "Hals*  Mar* 
Pigs  with  loss  Food"  hy 
Prof.  Damon  Cotron  or 
"Imgrovod  Boof  Sugglo- 
moots  with  Dohydrotod 
Alfalfa"  hy  Prof.  Wit* 
Burroughs. 

ARD-43 
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Ploase  sand  details  abewt  Ardrier  Dehydrators  to 
fit  my  requirements. 


Sixe  of  farm _ acres.  Number  of  hogs - - 

Number  of  cattle _ _ 

Check  Booklet  Wanted; 

Raise  More  Pigs  with  less  Feed  Q 

improved  Beef  Supplements  with  Dehydrated  Alfalfa  Q 


Street  or  RFD. 
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MILFORD  BRAY, 


ARCADE,  N.  Y. 


" No4aa  we.  *nUk. 
the.  ix24m  *uuftM^ 
ocHtPi  i*t  UcUl  the  time" 


W  TH  THE 


Plan  Your  Own  Milking  ' 

System!  Universal  offers  a 
handy  new  "Milking  Parlor 
Planning  Kit"  for  use  in  arrang¬ 
ing  your  own  layout.  It%  FREE ! 
Write  for  copy,  or  ask  your 
Universal  dealer. 


STANCHION-TYPE 
PIPELINE 
MILKING  SYSTEM 


Imuersai 


Famous  UNIVERSAL 
Calf-Nose  Equipment 

MILKING 

MACHINE 

DIVISION 


NATIONAL  COOPERATIVES,  INC. 

5042  First  Avenue,  Albert  Leo,  Minn. 

Branches  at:  Waukesha,  Wisconsin;  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


AMERICA'S  FINEST  DAIRY  FARMS  CHOOSE  UNIVERSAL 


HOW  PRACTICAL  ARE 
METAL  BUILDINGS? 

j  [Continued  from  page  53) 

fully  considered  answer  to  the  building 
needs  of  the  farmer  is  the  pole.  barn. 

The,  sheets  that  are  now  recommended 
for  farfn  construction  are  24-gauge,  em¬ 
bossed  and  corrugated  with  a  J/a-inch  val¬ 
ley  and  2 /a -inch  corrugation.  They  arc 
made  of  the  best  aluminum  alloys  and  if 
applied  according  to  instructions  will  defy 
the  worst  attacks  of  wind  and  weather.  A 
roof  of  this  sheeting  can  carry  a  load  of 
snow  up  to  20  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Clarence  Duttlinger,  a  central  Indiana 
daily  farmer,  built  a  65x90  pole  frame 
aluminum-covered  cattle  shed  last  year 
because  he  Bgured  it  saved  him  about  15 
per  cent  on  construction  costs.  A  year’s  use 
has  convinced  him  that  he  made  no  sac¬ 
rifice  of  strength,  convenience  and  dura¬ 
bility  for  economy. 

“Forty-five  mile  an  hour  winds  have 
had  no  effect  on  this  building,”  he  says. 
“I’ve  been  in  it  in  high  winds  and  it  stood 
just  as  steady  and  tight  as  if  it  had  been 
built  of  brick.”  Pole  frame  aluminum 
buildings  have  been  known  to  survive  tor¬ 
nados  that  leveled  everything  else  in  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

The  aluminum  pole  barn  is  built  in  bays 
15  feet  long  and  13  feet  wide.  A  popular 
size  is  the  52x60  building,  materials  for 
which,  lumber  and  aluminum,  can  cur¬ 
rently  be  purchased  in  the  Midwest  for  less 


than  $3,000.  Construction  of  this  barn  - 
takes  an  estimated  300  manhours. 

It  is  entirely  open  on  one  side,  usually 
the  south ;  is  built  on  pressure-treated  | 

poles;  has  a  side  wall  of  pressure-treated  I 

2x6  tongue  and  grooved,  end-matched  I 

lumber  4  feet  high  to  protect  the  aluminum  ^ 

from  contact  with  stock  and  manure.  It 
has  a  13x12  door  at  each  end  and  a  walk-  j 

in  door  on  one  end.  The  superstructure  is  ■ 

formed  by  nailing  2x10  supports  directly  to 
the  treated  poles  and  2x10  rafters  are  laid 
on  end  on  the  supports.  The  purlins  and 
girts  are  of  standard  2x4  lumber.  Forty- 
eight-inch  aluminum  sheets  that  come  in 
lengths  of  8  to  12  feet  are  used  for  both  [ 
the  roof  and  side  and  are  attached  to  the  ! 
frame  with  2/2  inch  spiral  shank  alu-  ' 

minum  nails  fitted  with  neoprene  washers.  • 

The  floor  is  usually  dirt;  hay  is  stacked  j 

right  on  the  ground.  Stock  are  fed  by  j 

means  of  movable  feeder  fences.  | 

This  same  theory  of  the  union  of  alu-  r 
minum  with  pressure-treated  lumber  has  I 

been  applied  to  the  construction  of  ma-  I 

chinery  centers,  poultry  houses,  and  a  vari-  :{  ] 

ety  of  other  farm  uses.  Condensation  is  j  ] 

held  to  a  minimum  in  the  open  type  of 
building,  but  if  there  is  any  possibility  of  |  : 

its  causing  trouble,  the  designers  of  these  = 
buildings  suggest  laying  paper  under  the  ,  ^ 

sheets.  |  ( 

In  these  buildings,  as  in  other  corru-  \ 

gated  structures,  translucent  plastic  sheets  jj  J 

can  be  used  in  roof  and  sides  ver\’  effec-  [i 
tively  for  lighting.  I 


Another  Roof  first!  Now  you  can  cut 
weeds  when  it’s  too  wet  for  other  work. 
Absolutely  no  slippage,  regardless  of 
moisture,  wdth  the  new  Roof  Gear  Drive. 
Full  26'  cut,  choice  of  Clinton  3  h.p.  or 
Wisconsin  6  h.p,  motor,  fingertip  con¬ 
trols,  riding  cart  available  for  operator. 
The  oldest  name  in  weed  cutters,  built 
best  for  you! 


UliUe  ^  cxiJtalcM,,. 


^  ROOF  ^ 

Now  offers  the  FIRST 

GEAR  DRIVE 

on  any  Weed  Cutter 


Welding  Works 

flwwl  Pontiac  10,  Illinois 


How  Do  They  Compare? 

The  metal  building  manufacturers  are  putting  on  an  aggressive 
campaign  to  gain  farmer  acceptance  of  their  product  and  most  of 
their  points  go  without  rebuttal.  Cost  of  material,  they  are  willing 
to  admit,  is  usually  more  for  steel  and  aluminum  than  for  lum¬ 
ber  or  concrete ;  but,  they  say,  annual  maintenance  is  lower.  This 
will  depend,  as  has  already  been  pointed  out,  on  the  quality  of 
the  metal  and  the  material  with  which  it  is  coated.  Manufac¬ 
turers  of  galvanized  buildings  generally  recommend  that  they  be 
painted  every  five  to  seven  years.  Aluminum  should  last  a  lifetime 
without  any  kind  of  covering. 

Most  of  the  new  designs  for  metal  buildings  are  versatile.  They 
furnish  an  all-purpose  structure  that  can  serve  a  variety  of  uses. 
In  this  period  of  great  demand  for  grain  storage  thousands  of 
them  are  being  purchased  for  this  particular  use  with  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  later  converting  them  to  machinery  or  livestock  shelters. 
The  wide,  post-free,  dear-span  feature  of  the  rigid  frame  build¬ 
ings  is  a  real  boon  to  the  farmer  with  big  equipment  to  store. 
The  government  approval  of  a  five-year  writeoff  of  the  cost  of 
new  grain  storage  facilities  is  making  the  purchase  of  these  all¬ 
purpose  buildings  an  attractive  investment  at  this  time.  When 
surplus  grain  no  longer  poses  a  storage  problem  they  can  be 
converted  to  other  uses  with  few,  if  any,  changes.  A  building 
originally  constructed  with  the  metal  sides  brought  all  the  way 
down  to  ground  level  can  later  be  converted  to  a  livestock  shelter 
by  installing  kick  boards  to  a  height  of  four  feet. 

The  speed  and  ease  with  which  prefabs  can  be  erected  and  the 
ease  with  which  they  can  be  expanded  when  the  need  arises  are 
very’  valuable  features.  The  extra  cost  of  the  material  is  often 
completely  outweighed  by  the  savings  afforded  in  construction. 

Their  resistance  to  fire  is  another  asset  not  to  be  overlooked. 
But  the  farmer  should  not  be  too  gullible  in  accepting  the  sales¬ 
man’s  claim  that  his  insurance  rates  will  be  cut  materially  on  a 
metal  building.  The  insurance  rating  bureaus  of  most  Midwest 
states  make  no  rate  distinction  at  all  between  metal  outbuildings 
and  those  of  other  forms  of  construction. 

Should  you  put  up  a  metal  building?  That  is  a  question  only 
you  can  answer.  Check  the  prices  of  competitive  materials — 
lumber  and  concrete — in  your  locality.  Shop  around  among  the 
various  metal  building  fabricators.  Do  a  little  traveling  to  see  a 
few  installations,  if  possible,  and  get  the  first-hand  opinion  of 
the  man  who  owns  one.  Spend  some  time  in  determining  just 
what  you  need  in  the  way  of  a  building.  Ask  a  lot  of  questions 
about  condensation  and  maintenance.  In  the  end  your  satisfac¬ 
tion  will  probably  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  hours  and 
thought  you  have  devoted  to  planning  your  purchase. 

Manufacturers  of  Metal  Buildings 
Great  Lakes  Steel  Corporation,  Stran-Steel  Division,  Detroit, 

Michigan  (Quonsets) 

Behlen  Manufacturing  Company,  Columbus,  Nebraska 
.\rmco  Drainage  &  Metal  Products,  Inc.,  Middletown,  Ohio 
Martin  Steel  Products  Corporation,  Mansfield,  Ohio 
Cowin  and  Co.,  Inc.,  Minneapolis.  Minnesota 
Butler  Manufacturing  Company,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
United  Steel  Fabricators.  Inc.,  Wooster,  Ohio 
Howard  Steel  Company,  Davenport.  Iowa 
United  States  Steel  Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 
IVonder  Building  Corporation  of  America,  Chicago,  Illinois 
International  Steel  Company,  Evansville,  Indiana 
Reynolds  Metals  Company,  Louisville.  Kentucky 
Kaiser  .Aluminum  and  Chemical  Corporation,  Oakland, 

California 

•Muminum  Company  of  America,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

Roofin!>  and  Sidinii  Sheets  Only: 

Continental  Steel  Corporation.  Kokomo,  Indiana 
Wheeling  Corrugating  Company,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 
Armco  Steel  Corporation,  Middletown,  Ohio 


USF  STEEL  BUILDINGS 


with  Prefab  Economy! 


CLEAR  SPAN 
RIGID  FRAME  ALL  STEEL  BARN 


SINGLE  OR  MULTIPLE 
MANY  VARIATIONS  POSSIBLE 

All  USF  Steel  Buildings  give  you  the 
greatest  flexibility  in  design  variation 
by  adapting  standard  prefabricated 
units  to  your  exact  needs.  You  can 
ctistomize  at  prefab  prices.  Exclusive 
Clip-and-Wedge  sheet  attachment 
speeds  erection  .  .  .  eliminates  all 
screws,  welding,  riveting  and  hole  drill¬ 
ing.  WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  on 
this  complete  steel  building  line. 


TEEL  FABRICATORS,  INC. 


220  GASCHE  STREET  •  WOOSTER,  OHIO 
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BOOSTS  YIELD  6  TO  1 


HIGH  PROTEIN  CORN 

{Continued  from  page  42) 

boosted  anywhere  from  .45  per  cent  to  as 
high  as  4.12  per  cent  over  the  protein 
content  of  the  rest  of  the  corn. 

One  of  the  farmers  who  carried  on 
this  experiment,  Earl  Beers  of  Delaware 
County,  Ohio,  tabulated  a  set  of  results 
that  show  how  effective  a  shot  of  nitrogen 
can  be.  With  his  usual  fertilizer  program. 
Beers  raised  80  bushels  to  the  acre  w’ith 
a  protein  content  of  8.80  per  cent.  On 
the  plot  where  he  plowed  down  40  pounds 
of  nitrogen  to  the  acre  his  yield  jumped 
to  100  bushels  with  a  protein  content  of 
12.92  per  cent.  In  addition  to  raising  20 
extra  bushels,  the  nitrogen  increased  his 
total  protein  by  329  pounds  per  acre. 
Adding  this  much  protein  in  the  form  of 
soybean  meal  would  have  cost  anywhere 
from  $16  to  $32,  an  amount  that  is  sev¬ 
eral  times  the  cost  of  the  nitrogen  ferti¬ 
lizer. 

Nitrogen  shortage  in  the  soil  will  lower 
the  yield  and  the  protein  content  of  high- 
protein  corn  just  as  surely  as  it  will  of  the 
lower  protein  hybrid  corn  or,  for  that 
matter,  open  pollinated  corn. 

High  Protein  Corn  for  Cattle 
When  the  first  figures  were  in  on  the 
beef  cattle  feeding  tests  of  high  protein 
corn  one  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
scientists  became  as  nearly  enthusiastic  as 
a  scientist  will  allow  himself  to  be.  “This 
looks  like  one  of  the  big  things  in  cattle 
feeding,”  he  said  and  then  made  the  in¬ 
evitable  qualifications  of  a  man  whose 
life  is  one  of  unbounded  restraint,  “if 
these  figures  bear  up  under  analysis.” 

The  figures  showed  that  a  group  of 
yearling  steers  fed  almost  entirely  on  high 
protein  corn  and  high  protein  corn  silage 
made  faster  and  cheaper  gains  and  sold 
for  a  higher  price  on  the  open  market 
than  did  steers  fed  regular  com  and  silage 
and  a  group  fed  corn,  corn  silage,  and 
soybean  meal.  Both  the  regular  corn  and 
the  high  protein  corn  were  raised  on  the 
University  farm.  The  high  protein  corn 
was  given  a  side  dressing  of  150  pounds 
of  ammonium  nitrate  at  the  second  culti¬ 
vation  and  yielded  65.5  bushels  to  the  acre, 
which  was  just  a  little  over  two  bushels 
more  than  the  regular  corn  which  was 
not  given  the  extra  nitrogen.  Tests  during 
the  growing  season,  however,  showed  that 
both  the  high  protein  corn  and  certainly 
the  regular  corn  were  being  held  back  be¬ 
cause  of  a  lack  of  nitrogen.  And  this  was 
the  catch  that  made  the  picture  not  quite 
so  rosy. 

When  the  figures  for  this  experiment 
were  analysed  and  the  scientists  compared 
the  high  protein  corn  with  a  normal  yield 
of  regular  corn,  it  w'as  found  that  the  yield 
of  beef  on  the  basis  of  acres  of  corn  was 
not  as  great  for  high  protein  as  it  was  for 
regular  corn.  In  yield  tests  over  the  years, 
the  high  protein  corn  produced  substan¬ 
tially  less  grain  and  somewhat  less  silage 
than  regular  hybrid  com. 


Uses  Superior  Pipe 

Backbone  for  the  most  reliable  sprinkler  sys¬ 
tems  is  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe.  The  development 
of  exhaustive  tests,  it  is  made  from  a  superior, 
heat-treated  alloy  that  withstands  rough  and 
continued  usage.  It  needs  no  painting.  Only 
one-third  the  weight  of  comparable  steel  pipe, 
it  has  a  smooth  inner  surface  that  assures  free- 
flowing  performance  at  minimum  pumping 
pressures.  Available  through  leading  systems 
dealers,  Alcoa  Aluminum  Irrigation  Pipe  comes 
in  diameters  to  suit  individual  system  require¬ 
ments.  To  identify  pipe  made  to  these  rigid 
specifications,  look  for  the  blue  and  yellow 
Alcoa  label  on  the  pipe  you  buy. 


Simpsonville,  South  Carolina — Mr.  J.  T. 

Goodwin  tried  irrigating  just  20  acres 
of  his  beef  cattle  farm  with  lightweight 
Alcoa®  Aluminum  Pipe  and  reports 
spectacular  gains.  His  grass  pasture 
land  that  was  irrigated  yielded  6  times 
more  than  other  fields  that  were  not 
irrigated.  His  beef  cattle  increased  in 
weight— brought  better  prices  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  irrigation. 

Mr.  Goodwin  says,  “Without  portable 
irrigation,  I  would  just  stop  raising 
cattle.” 

Mr.  Goodwin  employs  about  2000 
feet  of  Alcoa  Aluminum  Pipe  in  varied 
sizes  from  6”  to  3”.  He  uses  a  gun-type 
sprinkler  to  cover  large  areas— draws 
water  from  a  dredged  creek  using  a 
converted  tractor  engine  to  power  his 
pump. 


Whatever  your  crop  is, 
Wherever  your  State, 
To  add  to  your  profit, 
Just  irrigate. 


FREE  BOOKLET 

Mail  coupon  below 
for  Alcoa’s  Pipelines 
to  Profit  Booklet 
containing  helpful 
facts  on  planning  an 
irrigation  system  for 
your  farm. 


Copyright  1954 
AIcoa 


lALCOAl 


- ALUMINUM  COMPANY  OF  AMERICA 

2137-F  ALCOA  BUILDING.  PITTSBURGH  19,  PB^NSYLVANIA 
Please  send  me  a  free  copy  of  fipelin«s  to  Profit. 
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Experiment  Station  Tests  I 

V 

Prove  Heat  Robs  Farmers! 


High  Protein  Com  for  Pigs 

It  is  with  the  nonruminants  that  the 
quality  of  the  corn  protein  shows  up. 

W  hereas  cows  and  other  ruminants  are 
able  to  make  use  of  very  poor  quality  ! 
protein  or  even  nitrogenous  material  such 
as  urea  and  convert  it  into  a  balanced 
protein  in  their  bacteria-loaded  rumen,  ' 
other  animals  such  as  pigs  and  chickens  , 
must  eat  a  balanced  protein.  That  is,  the 
protein  which  they  eat  must  have  all  the 
amino  acids — the  building  blocks  which 
make  up  the  various  proteins — which  are 
essential  to  life.  The  protein  in  regular 
corn  is  somewhat  lacking  in  two  of  these 
amino  acids,  lysine  and  tiyptophane.  It 
has  now  been  found  that  as  the  corn  pro¬ 
tein  is  increased  these  two  amino  acids 
form  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  total  so  that 
the  protein  in  high-protein  corn  is  even 
less  in  balance  than  in  regular  corn.  This 
is  true  whether  the  protein  content  has 
been  raised  by  breeding  or  by  the  addi¬ 
tion  of  nitrogen  to  the  soil. 

This  imbalance  of  protein  comes  about 
because  increasing  the  protein  in  corn  is 
done  by  increasing  one  of  the  proteins 
called  zein.  Zein,  which,  incidentally,  is 
finding  a  wide  use  in  industrv’  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  synthetic  fibers,  is  almost  totally 
lacking  in  the  amino  acids  lysine  and  tryp¬ 
tophane — two  of  the  ten  amino  acids 
which  are  known  to  be  \ital  to  growth. 
For  this  reason  corn,  even  a  20  per  cent 
protein  corn,  could  not  supply  all  of  the 
amino  acids  needed  by  pigs  and  chickens. 
When  fed  a  protein  lacking  both  lysine 
and  tiyptophanc,  these  nonruminants  lose 
weight;  when  one  of  these  amino  acids  is 
given  as  a  supplement,  the  animal  can 
hold  its  own,  but  fails  to  grow;  when  both 
are  supplemented  the  animal  grows  vigor¬ 
ously.  It  is  the  lack  of  these  two  vital 
amino  acids  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
supplement  the  corn  with  a  protein  con¬ 
taining  them  no  matter  how  high  the  pro¬ 
tein  content  of  the  corn  may  be. 

It  would  seem  that  the  cheapest  way  to 
add  the  amino  acids  to  our  poor-quality 
corn  is  to  breed  a  corn  which  produces  a 
balanced  protein.  Some  plant  breeders 
feel  that  this  might  be  possible  and  are 
going  ahead  with  the  complex  testing  and 
selection  of  seed.  Other  scientists  believe 
that  the  problems  raised  by  such  a  project 
are  so  great  that  it  is  ne.xt  to  impossible. 

What  are  the  Breeders  Doing? 

At  the  Iowa  State  College,  lean,  white- 
haired  Dr.  G.  F.  Sprague  and  his  asso¬ 
ciates  take  the  optimistic  view  that  corn 
with  a  balanced  protein  may  be  a  possi¬ 
bility.  At  least.  Dr.  Sprague  has  been  pa¬ 
tiently  working  on  such  a  project  for  the 
past  fifteen  years.  His  attitude  toward  the 
present  high-protein  corn  is  summed  up  in 
his  comment,  “If  high-protein  corn  is  of 
value  only  to  ruminants,  it  isn’t  really  of 
much  value  at  all.  For  we  know,  of  course, 
that  we  can  increase  the  protein  content 
of  cattle  feed  simply  by  adding  urea.  Our 


Agricultural  experiment  stations  through¬ 
out  the  country  have  proved  that  hot 
weather  takes  the  profit  out  of  poultry 
raising.  Heat  reduces  feed  consumption. 


Alcoa®  Aluminum  Roofing 
Your  Best  Protection! 

Aluminum  roofing  keeps  out  up  to  95% 
of  the  sun’s  heat  rays,  lowers  poultry 
house  temperatures  as  much  as  15°.  Birds 
are  kept  cooler  and  more  productive 
when  temperatures  range  into  the  nor¬ 
mal  summertime  eighties,  have  a  better 
chance  to  survive  when  they  soar  into 
heat-wave  nineties. 

Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing  protects 
your  pocketbook  in  other  ways,  too.  The 
ahoy  from  which  it  is  made  is  a  product 
of  29  years  of  experiments  to  develop 
greatest  corrosion  resistance.  It  combines 


lowers  growth  rates,  cuts  egg  production, 
egg  size  and  shell  strength.  Broilers  come 
to  market  with  less  fleshing.  Heat  pros¬ 
tration  kills  both  broiler  and  laying  flocks. 


light  weight  for  ease  of  construction  with 
rugged  strength  for  increased  holding 
power.  Produced  under  rigid  quality 
controls,  each  sheet  is  inspected  after 
each  production  step  to  insure  uniform 
high  quality. 

If  you’re  planning  to  build  or  re-roof 
your  poultry  houses  or  any  of  your  farm 
buildings,  see  your  local  Alcoa  Roofing 
dealer. 

He  can  help  you  estimate  your  needs, 
give  you  helpful  application  tips,  see 
that  you  get  the  most  for  your  money — 
Alcoa  Aluminum  Roofing.  Aluminum 
Company  of  America,  2114-F  Alcoa 
Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pennsylvania. 


EXPOSIIE  TESTS  in  all  parts 
of  U.  S.  prove  new  Alcoa 
Aluminum  Roofing  has 
greatly  increased  corro¬ 
sion  resistance,  longer  life. 


OWNER  REPORTS  losing  only  58  broil¬ 
ers  under  aluminum  roof  like  this, 
960  under  ordinary  roof  during 
summer  heat  wave. 


II6HT  WEI6RT  of  Alcoa  Aluminum 
Roofing  speeds  construction; 
strength  allows  open  decking  — 
savings  in  lumber  for  sheathing. 
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ALUMINUM  CQMPANY  Of  AMERICA 


Aluminum  Company  of  Americo 
2114-F  Alcoa  Building,  Pittsburgh  19,  Pa. 
Pleas*  send  me  (free  of  charge — without 
obligation)  the  Alcoa  Farm  Roofing  Manual. 


Addreu. 
City _ 


Slot* 


Inside  Temperature 


Result 


100°-  plus  Extreme  danger.  Use  emergency  measures  at  once. 

- 

95° -100°  Heat  prostrations  most  likely.  Consider  emergency  measures. 

- 

90°  95°  reduced  feed  consumption;  heat  prostrations  moy 

be  encountered  among  layers  but  very  few  among  broilers. 

- 

85°  90°  fi^rther  reduction  in  feed  consumption;  increased  water 
consumption;  only  slight  danger  of  heat  prostrations. 

- 

80°  85°  reduction  in  feed  consumption:  no  danger  of 

prostrations. 

1 

70°  -  80°  No  danger. 

DANGER  ZONE  chart,  basec  on  study  made  by  leading  state  agricultural  college, 
shows  that  even  normal  summer  temperatures  in  the  80°  are  bad  for  birds. 
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AZUSA,  CALIFORNIA 


RAINY  SPRINKLER  SALES, 


609  WEST  LAKE  ST  ,  PEORIA  5,  ILL 


real  problem  with  protein  comes  with  the 
nonruminants.  If  we  are  to  supply  a  large 
part  of  this  protein  in  the  form  of  corn 
we  must  either  improve  the  quality  of  our 
corn  protein  or  find  suitable  supplements 
to  supply  the  lysine  and  tryptophane.” 

Though  Dr.  Sprague  has  found  some 
varieties  of  corn  which  arc  low  in  zein 
protein  and  therefore  higher  in  the  bal¬ 
anced  protein  which  is  contained  in  the 
endosperm  of  the  grain,  and  though  he 
has  contributed  a  great  deal  to  our  under¬ 
standing  of  the  inheritance  of  protein, 
oils,  and  other  characteristics  in  corn,  he 
is  far  from  ready  to  come  out  with  a  corn 
with  a  balanced  protein. 

As  far  as  beating  the  problem  of  low 
yield  is  concerned,  plant  breeders  are 
much  more  optimistic.  As  one  of  them 
put  it,  “If  there  were  a  strong  demand  for 
high-protein  corn  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
we  could  produce  a  high-yielding  variety 
in  a  relatively  short  period  of  time.” 

As  the  situation  stands  today,  a  fanner 
can  have  high  yields  and  high-protein  corn 
by  applying  plenty  of  nitrogen  to  the  crop. 
The  greater  amount  of  protein,  however, 
will  not  be  balanced — it  will  do  very  well 
for  cattle  and  sheep  but  must  be  supple¬ 
mented  when  fed  to  pigs  or  chickens.  If 
he  plants  the  corn  that  has  been  bred  for 
high  protein,  he  will  get  an  even  greater 
amount  of  protein,  but  will  have  some¬ 
what  lower  yields. 

In  the  future  there  arc  three  possibilities 
in  this  field:  (1)  A  high-yielding  high- 
protein  corn;  (2)  synthetic  lysine  and 
tryptophane  to  supplement  the  corn  pro¬ 
tein;  (3)  a  high-protein  corn  with  a  bal¬ 
anced  protein. 


TheJSpoon  that  Feeds  the  World 


Built  by  I  ^ 

RAIN  BIRD. 

liH  ® 


No.  70 

One  of 
the  19 
different 
models  today 


Original  Rain  Bird 
Sprinkler,  1933  model 


X  HE  first  Rain  Bird  sprinkler,  built  in  a  barn  in 
1933,  was  a  crude  affair... but  it  set  the  pace  for  modern  irrigation.  The  swinging 
spoon-type  arm— -originally  made  by  hand-;-has  made  irrigation  practical  on 
all  types  of  farming  lands  and  crops.  Before  this,  sprinklers  were  used  oi^y  when 
no  other  form  of  water  application  was  possibly  |lain  Bird’s  swinging^  spoon- 
type  arm  distributes  water  evenly  over  a  maximim  area.  That’s  why  you’ll  find 
Rain  Bird  sprinklers  used  around  the  world... <&erever  irrigation  can  solve  a 
nation's  food  problem. 

THE  GOOD  EARTH  — EVEN  BiTUR  WITH  RAIN  BIRD  I 

Rain  Bird  Sprinklers  conserve  soil  and  water  as  avidly — but  with  better  purpose — as  a 
miser  hoards  his  gold.  They  apply  water  uniformly  over  the  entire  field  and,  by  controlling 
the  length  of  time  of  operation,  will  apply  water  to  the  proper  depth.  Thus,  Rain  Birds 
save  water,  plant  nutrients  and  fenilizers  and  eliminate  alkali  build-up  on  soil  surface. 

CROPS  — BETTER,  TOO! 

Rain  Bird  increases  production  with  its  uniform  application  of  water  to  the  proper  depth 
over  the  entire  field,  promoting  feeder  root  growth  throughout  the  upper  soil  surface, 
thus  insuring  strong,  more  productive  plants. 

STILL  THE  LEADER  I 

Rain  Bird’s  spoon-type,  one-piece  arm,  open  spring  and  simple,  efficient  bearing  have 
contributed  tremendously  to  the  growth  of  the  irrigation  industry.  Today,  more  than  20 
years  of  ronsunt  research  and  development  are  your  assurance  that  Rain  Bird  is  still  the 
Ittder  with  the  newest,  more  efficient  methods  of  sprinkler  irrigation.  Insist  on  Rain 
Bird — accept  no  substitute — and  be  sure  of  dependable  performance.  Also,  be  sure 
that  the  sprinkling  system  you  get  meets  the  standards  set  by  the  American  Society  of 
Agricultural  Engineers  and  fits  your  needs  exactly. 


WHEN  SHOULD  1  IRRIGATE 

(Continued  from  pa»e  77) 

the  completion  of  the  circuit.  Results  of 
these  tests  were  very  spotty  and  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  the  soil  structure  was  in¬ 
fluencing  the  tests  as  much  as  was  the 
moisture  content.  If  the  soil  was  loose  and 
friable,  there  was  poor  conductivity  even 
when  it  was  also  moist;  if  it  was  compact 
there  was  less  resistance.  “I  remember  the 
moment  I  solved  this  problem,”  Dr. 
Bouyoucos  said  recently  in  the  pleasantly 
blurred  accent  which  is  a  reminder  of  his 
Greek  childhood.  “I  was  driving  along  in 
my  car  not  thinking  about  anything  in 
particular  when  I  noticed  two  silos  on  a 
farm.  I  thought  ‘If  only  I  could  enclose 
electrodes  that  way.’  Then  I  said,  ‘Why 
not?’  I  drove  right  back  to  my  laboratory 
and  fixed  two  electrodes  into  a  plaster  of 
Paris  block.  From  the  first,  it  worked.” 

The  plaster  of  Paris  absorbs  the  soil 
moisture  and  also  gives  it  up  at  the  same 


Our  research  and  planning 

department  is  at  your  service. 

^  Consult  us  today  without  obligation. 


Mtmkir  a  AmtIcm  Sieifty  if  AiriaritinI 
EifiMin  tM  SyriRkkr  IrrifiliM  AssKiitiM. 
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GORMAN-RUPP  PUMPS 


Always  Ahead  of  the  field - 


First  with  —  Shaft  seal  under  suction,  virtually  end¬ 
ing  seal  failures  in  the  field. 

First  with  —  Removable  end  plate,  for  quick  access 
into  pump  without  breaking  pipe  connections. 

First  with  —  Overall  operational  safety  —  each  unit 
has  adequate  protection  controls.  Standard. 

First  with  —  Large  drum-type  fuel  tank  —  three 
times  usual  size. 


First  with  —  Suction  and  discharge  on  horizontal 
plane,  simplifies  hook-up. 

First  with  —  Long  life  check  valve,  with  positive 
lever  control  on  larger  models. 

First  and  Always  with  —  Farm  engineered  units; 
pump  most  efficient  at  engine's  best  range.  Every 
unit  proven  in  practical  farm  use. 

Corman~Rupp  —  First  among  sprinkler  irrigation 
pumps,  provides  complete  package  imits;  pump, 
engine,  exhaust  priming  device,  strainer  —  ready 
to  go  to  work. 


A  SIZE  FOR  EVERY  SYSTEM 


Write  us  for  bulletins 


Model  54A-VG4D 
4-inch  pump 


The  GORMAN-RUPP  CO*  mansfield,  ohio 
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rate  as  the  soil  around  it.  When  a  charge  of  electricity  is  passed 
through  the  system  the  meter  records  the  number  of  ohms  of 
electric  energy  it  takes  to  pass  through  the  block.  If  the  soil  is  at 
field  capacity,  700  ohms  will  overcome  the  resistance;  if  it  has 
reached  the  wilting  point,  it  will  take  100,000  ohms  to  overcome 
the  resistance  of  the  dry’  block.  In  the  meter  which  was  designed 
for  soil  scientists,  Dr.  Bouyoucos  has  left  the  reading  in  numbei-s 
of  ohms;  in  the  somewhat  simpler  meter  designed  for  farm  use, 
the  reading  is  in  percentage  of  available  moisture.  That  is,  100 
per  cent  represents  field  capacity  and  zero  reprt'sents  wilting 
point. 

In  actual  farm  use,  two  or  three  of  the  blocks  arc  buried  at 
different  depths  at  representative  spots  on  the  field.  The  wires 
leading  to  the  block  are  labeled  to  show’  the  depth  of  the  block 
and  are  then  fastened  to  a  stake  w’herc  they  can  be  found 
easily  and  also  kept  out  of  the  w’ay  during  cultivation.  A  reading 
can  be  taken  in  a  matter  of  seconds  and  will  show  the  per¬ 
centage  of  field  capacity  at  each  depth.  W'hen  the  moisture 
in  the  root  zone  has  reached  around  50  per  cent  of  field  capacity, 
the  farmer  will  start  irrigating.  The  exact  point  at  which  irri¬ 
gation  should  be  started  will  be  different  on  each  farm  and  will 
dejjend  on  how’  rapidly  the  farmer  can  cover  his  field.  If  it 
is  found  that  the  field  can  be  covered  quickly  then  there  w’ould 
be  little  danger  in  w’aiting  until  the  moisture  content  w’cnt 
a  little  below  50  per  cent,  but  if  it  takes  a  good  while  to 
cover  the  field  a  farmer  should  start  when  moisture  has 
reached  60  per  cent  or  he  is  likely  to  wind  up  with  part  of  his 
crop  injured. 

The  depth  at  w’hich  the  tests  are  made  is  very  imf>ortant. 
Contrary’  to  our  old  beliefs,  w’ater  docs  not  move  upw’ard  through 
the  soil — at  least  with  anywhere  near  enough  speed  to  satisfy 
the  needs  of  a  growing  crop.  At  the  U.S.D.A.  Soil  and  Water 
Conser\’ation  Research  Station  at  Coshocton,  Ohio,  careful  tests 
show’ed  that  a  corn  crop  could  use  up  the  water  in  the  top 
14  inches  of  soil  until  it  w’as  near  the  wilting  point  without 
taking  much  moisture  from  the  soil  below’.  Plants  will  wither 
and  die  if  they  don’t  have  water  at  the  root  zone  even  though 
the  soil  may  be  at  field  capacity  a  foot  or  tw’o  below. 

When  these  facts  are  considered  there  seems  little  reason 
for  putting  on  enough  water  to  wet  the  soil  below  root  depth. 
“We  have  found  that  the  water  that  goes  much  beyond  the 
depth  of  the  roots  never  returns,”  Lloyd  L.  Harrold,  head 
of  th^  Coshocton  station  said.  “And  we  also  found  that  water 
percolating  down  through  the  soil  carries  a  lot  of  nitrogen, 
potash,  and  lime  with  it  so  that  a  farmer  w’ho  ov’er-irrigates 
not  only  w’astes  w’ater  but  wastes  his  fertilizer  as  w’ell.  So,  how 
deep  should  you  water?  That  depends  on  the  crop.  Four  inches 
will  do  if  the  crop  is  straw'berries,  but  the  corn  crop  will  draw 
most  of  its  water  from  the  top  two  feet  and  trees  will  need 
water  dow’n  to  three  or  four  feet.”  The  blocks  at  different 
depths  are  just  as  useful  in  deciding  when  the  water  should 
be  shut  off  as  they  are  in  indicating  the  need  to  start  irrigating. 

The  Bouyoucos  blocks  and  meter  are  not  the  only  moisture¬ 
testing  device  on  the  market  today.  A  west  coast  firm,  T.  W. 
Prosser  Company,  3695  Main  Street,  Riverside,  California,  is 
manufacturing  a  moisture  indicator  called  an  Irrometcr.  This 
device  is  essentially  a  glass  tube  filled  with  water  with  a  dial 
at  the  upper  end  and  a  porcelain  plug  in  the  low’cr  end.  As 
the  W’ater  is  pulled  through  the  porous  clay  plug  in  the  lower 
end,  the  dial  registers  the  tension  exerted.  Using  this  system 
it  is  necessary'  to  have  tubes  of  different  lengths  to  reach  the 
different  soil  depths.  These  tubes  cost  from  $20  to  $25  depend¬ 
ing  on  the  length  of  the  tube.  The  Bouyoucos  instrument,  inci¬ 
dentally,  is  distributed  by  the  Wood  and  Metal  Products 
Company,  Bloomfield  Hills,  Michigan.  The  plaster  blocks  sell 
for  $1.50.  The  old  meter  sold  for  $78.00'  and  operated  on 
alternating  current  supplied  by  batteries.  Dr.  Bouyoucos  has 
now’  devised  a  simpler  meter  which  operates  on  direct  current, 
also  supplied  by  batteries,  which  will  be  on  the  market  this 
summer  selling  for  considerably  less. 

Dr.  Bouyoucos  cons’erted  his  meter  into  an  automatic  irri¬ 
gator  by  adding  tw’o  movable  arms  to  the  dial.  These  arms  arc 


SPECTACULAR  YIELDS 

this  season 


a  NEW  kind  of  form  implement 


Turn  your  pressure-type  irrigation  systent  into  an  amazing  new  kind  of 
fertilizing  unit  ...  an  efficient  one-man  operation  that  v  ill  save  you  time 
and  money  while  il  builds  crops  of  superior  quality  and  productivity. 

Agricultural  experts  have  proved  the  advan¬ 
tages  of  complete,  progressive  feeding — through¬ 
out  the  growing  season — in  limited  amounts. 

The  new  FERTIL£’Z£'  Farm  Flow  Mixer  en¬ 
ables  you  to  accomplish  just  that  .  .  .  simply, 
quickly,  economically  .  .  .  with  your  existing 
irrigation  equipment!  The  Flow  Mixer  thor¬ 
oughly  mixes  soluble  fertilizers  and  introduces 
them  into  yftur  sprinkler  system.  Your  crops, 
pastures  and  orchards  receive  adequate  nu¬ 
trition  when  and  where  thgy  most  need  it. 

The  rugged  YERTlljEZE  Flow  Mixer  work^ 
from  your  pump  on  a  turbo-mix  principle.  It 
has  no  moving  mechanical  parts  and  it  is  built 
for  years  of  reliable  no-cost  service.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  soluble  fertilizers,  the  Flow  Mixer  ap¬ 
plies  lime,  gypsum,  weed-killers,  insecticides 
and  even  seed. 


ounrr 


IMUT 


positive  ALL-SEASON  crop  control  .  .  . 

N.C.I.  SOLUBLE  Mineralized  FERTILIZERS 

Soluble  N.C.I. 


Fertilizers  were  developed  specifically  for  economical 
progressive  feeding  .  ,  .  costing  25%  to  50%  less  than  other  soluble 
fertilizers  of  equivalent  analysis.  Six  basic 
N.C.I.  formulas  provide  every  major  element 

f  combination  required  for  all  soil  and  crop  con¬ 
ditions  .  .  .  plus  every  secondary  and  trace  min¬ 
eral  known  to  be  essential  for  plant,  animal 
and  human  health. 

These  are  the  specially  compounded  ferti¬ 
lizers  about  which  Louis  Bromfield  has  written 
enthuiastically  in  leading  farm  and  garden 
magazines — and  has  used  with  spectacular  re¬ 
sults  at  his  own  famous  Malabar  Farm.  No 
matter  what  fertilizers  you  have  already  used, 
there's  a  balanced  N.C.I.  formula  to  give  you 
superior  crop  health  and  productivity.  Packed 
in  50-lb.  polyethylene-lined  sacks. 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  GUIDE  TO 
SUPERIOR  CROPS  THROUGH  PROGRESSIVE  FEEDING 


NUTRITIONAL  CONCENTRATES,  Inc. 

Aqricaltvrol  Divitioa  f.O.  Vox  309,  N*w  LaiinqtoM,  Ohio 


NAME 


CITY  or  TOW’.NSHIP 


STATE 


set  by  the  farmer,  one  at  the  percentage  of 
a\ailable  moisture  at  which  he  wishes  the 
system  to  start  watering,  and  the  other  arm 
at  the  upper  limit  where  he  wants  the 
water  shut  off.  The  meter  is  able  to  put 
the  farmer’s  wishes  into  practice  by  acti¬ 
vating  a  solenoid  valve  on  the  water  sys¬ 
tem.  In  order  to  have  one  meter  check  the 
moisture  in  a  group  of  plots,  Dr.  Bouyoucos 
had  the  moisture-testing  blocks  in  each  of 
the  plots  connected  with  a  device  with  a 
sweep  arm.  As  the  arm  sweeps  around  the 
face  of  the  device  it  touches  the  contacts 
connected  to  the  moisture-testing  blocks 
and  connects  them  with  the  meter  to  deter¬ 
mine  the  moisture  content  of  the  plot. 
When  the  meter  shows  that  the  plot  needs 
watering,  the  sweep  arm  stops  and  the 
solenoid  valve  turns  on  the  water.  After 
the  plot  is  irrigated  to  the  point  desired, 
the  water  is  automatically  shut  off  and  the 
sweep  arm  goes  on  checking  the  moisture 
content  of  the  other  plots. 

Though  the  automatic  irrigator  is  a 
thing  of  the  future,  the  meters  available 
today  will  help  us  save  water,  save  money, 
and  produce  better  crops. 


BIGGEST.  IRRIGATION  NEWS  IN  YEARS 


pumper 


A  Complete  RAINMASTER  Une 
16  Models,  100-1400  G.  P.  M. 

Each  CMC  RAINMASTER  Pump  o 
packaged  unit  consisting  of  pump, 
close-coupled  to  power  plant  com¬ 
plete  with  priming  devices —  ready 
to  operate.  Write  for  full 'details. 


•  FOR  SPRINKLER  IRRI¬ 
GATION  SYSTEMS 

•  USES  POWER  TAKE-OFF 
ON  20-30  H.P.  TRACTORS 

Completely  new,  low-cost,  con¬ 
venient,  trouble-free  method  of 
using  tractor  power  for  irriga¬ 
tion.  Especially  designed  for, 
rather  than  adapted  to  tractor 
powered  sprinkler  irrigation 
pumping.  Does  Job  at  less  cost, 
^  less  attending  care.  Up  to  one 
acre  inch  water  per  hour. 

Unitized  construction  —  Inte- 
^^^gral  speed  increaser.  TRAC- 
a  ready-to-run  package, 
^P^no  extras  to  buy,  no  parts  to 
assemble. 


Mail  Coupon  for  FREE  Literature 


Constructfee  Machinery  Ce.,  Waterloo  I,  Iowa 
Gentlemen:  RIeese  rush  hm  FREE  information  on  tho  Now 
TRAC-TOW  Rempor. 

NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY  STATE 


•  Eliminates  disconnecting, 
carrying  and  re-connecting 
lateral  sprinkler  lines. 

•  Ideal  for  permanent  pasture 
and  certain  field  crops. 

•  One  man  operation.  The 
wheels  carry  the  load.  j  , 


i  Increase  PRODUCTION 
and  PROFITI 

An  irrigation  system  is  insurance  against 
drought.  A  good  system  powered  by  a 
Deming  Pump  is  a  rain-maker  you  can 
depend  upon.  The  complete  line  includes  a 
wide  variety  of  types  in  a  big  range  of 
capacities.  Send  for  Bulletin  800-C. 


DEMING  WATER  SYSTEMS 

DEMING— the  world's  most  complete  line  of  automatic 
water  systems— gives  you  unequalled  selection.  There's 
the  right  size  and  type  to  meet  your  particular  needs. 
Send  for  details. 


■■  The  Most  Complete 

n  E  iw  ■  HI  K 

I  W|  I  1^1  ond  Home! 

THE  DEMING  COMPANY  •  510  BROADWAY  •  SALEM,  OHIO 


For  BUMPER  CROPS  ...  and  LUSH  PASTURES 

SKINNER 

SPRINKLERS 


Better  than  RAIN! 

Skinner  Sprinkler  irrigotion  means  efficient,  effective  irri. 
gotion.  Water  is  applied  only  when  and  where  needed 
coverage  is  uniform  .  .  .  and  penetration  is  just  right  to 
ure  maximum  growth. 

It  doesn’t  cost ...  IT  PAYS! 

Farmers  are  ossured  of  bigger  ond  better  yields  on  all 
types  of  row  crops  with  Skinner  Sprinkler  irrigation.  Dairy 
farmers  and  stockmen  find  thot  it  gives  them  lush,  green 
pastures  during  the  dry  seoson,  increases  milk  production, 
lets  them  pasture  more  cattle  on  the  same  acreoge. 

—  You,  too,  can  enjoy  the  same  kind  of  profits. 
Write  today  for  complete  information. 

The  SKINNER  IRRIGATION  Company 

200  WATER  STREET,  TROY,  OHIO 


Pioneer  and  Leader  in  Irrigaiion  for  oyer  a  half  century 


■.  ..  -'■»  -ti 


5 -STAR 

large  Area  Sprinkler  gives  uniform  cov¬ 
erage  up  to  nearly  three  acres.  The 
Skinner  line  includes  a  complete  range 
of  types  ond  sizes  engineered  to  meet 
every  irrigation  need. 


Above,  Skinner  Sprin* 
klert  help  produce 
more  ond  better  corn. 
NisNf,  Skinner  Sprin¬ 
kler  irrigotion  hos  in- 
creosed  milk  production 
of  this  herd. 


M  •  Til 


FOR  IRRIGATION 


TOO  HOT  TO  H.ANDLE 

(Continued  from  page  47) 
that  at  those  levels  which  were  necessary 
for  the  killing  of  insec  ts  the  eheinieal  was 
unsafe,  it  would  never  have  been  released. 

Most  of  the  tests  were  eondueted  on  ani¬ 
mals.  But,  unfortunately,  no  matter  how 
carefully  animals  are  studied  this  does  not 
give  us  a  positive  answer  as  to  how  man 
may  react  to  the  chemical.  W'c  know  of 
several  chemicals  and  drugs  which  are 
specific  for  a  particular  species  of  animal 
— some  day  we  are  bound  to  run  into  one 
which  is  food  for  the  rat,  but  poison  to 
man.  Knowing  this,  the  late  Dr.  Paul  .A. 
Neal,  the  scientist  who  is  credited  with 
having  done  more  testing  of  this  chemical 
than  any  other  man,  offered  himself  as  a 
subject  for  some  of  the  tests. 

He  and  another  volunteer  subjected 
themselves  to  aerosol  sprays  of  DDT.  They 
were  carefully  examined  both  before  and 
after  the  test.  When  no  harmful  effects 
were  noted,  the  two  ran  a  second  test  using 
triple  the  concentration  of  DDT.  At  this 
concentration,  which  incidentally  was  far 
in  excess  of  the  amount  needed  to  kill 
insects.  Dr.  Neal  found  that  his  eyes,  nose, 
and  throat  were  irritated  by  the  spray,  but 
medical  examination  showed  that  neither 
he  nor  his  associate  suffered  any  toxic 
effects. 

His  next  test  was  to  swallow  500  milli¬ 
grams  of  DDT  on  an  empty  stomach.  .As 
with  his  earlier  e.xperiment,  careful  medi- 


THE  V  ttl'Doujell 

PORTABLE 

IRRIGATION  SYSTEM 


or  gadgets. 

Saves  labor!  Saves  time! 
Built-in  power  drive 
does  all  the  work! 

With  this  new  McDowell  mechanized 
system,  one  man  can  move  the  entire  line 
intact  in  a  matter  of  minutes.  Virtually 
eliminates  hand  labor.  Unit  has  patented 
McDowell  couplings  that  offer  automatic 
pressure  lock  and  seal. 


MAIL  COUPON  for  details! 


McDowell  manufacturing  co. 

STANTON  AVE,  PITTSBURGH  9,  PA 
MEMBER  -  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  ASSOCIATION 


cal  examination  preceded  and  followed  the 
experiment  which  showed  that  there  were 
no  harmful  effects  from  such  a  dose  and 
also  showed  that  the  human  body  was  able 
to  change  DDT  into  DDA.  In  a  second 
test  in  this  series  Dr.  Neal  swallowed  770 
milligrams  of  DDT  on  an  empty  stomach, 
again  without  ill  effect. 

Testing  did  not  stop  with  the  release  of 
DD'F  for  use.  Dr.  Neal  and  other  toxi¬ 
cologists  continued  to  test  workers  who  are 
normally  exposed  to  large  doses  of  the 
chemical  such  as  chemical  plant  workers 
and  professional  spray  men  and  have 
examined  many  people  who  have  taken 
huge  quantities  of  the  drug  in  suicide 
attempts.  In  the  State  of  Washington,  a 
group  of  scientists  are  taking  samples  of 
human  fat  from  professional  sprayers  to 
determine  the  amounts  of  DDT  stored  in 
the  fat  tissue  and  its  effect  upon  the 
individual.  Fairly  large  amounts  of  the 
chemical  were  found  stored  in  the  fatty 
tissues.  The  DDT  was  doing  no  harm 
here,  but  the  question  was  raised  as  to 
what  would  happen  if  the  person  lost 
weight  rapidly  and  had  to  draw  on  his 
fat  reser\es.  Dr.  Princi  says  of  this;  “With 
rats,  we  can  cause  them  to  lose  a  fourth  of 
their  weight  in  a  matter  of ,  twenty-four 
hours  and  show  signs  of  DDT  poisoning 
from  the  material  released  from  the  fat. 
The  cjuestion  is  purely  academic  with  a 
human,  however.  If  he  were  to  lose  any¬ 
where  near  that  amount  of  weight,  he’d 
be  dying  of  some  other  disease.” 

This  thorough  testing  is  true  not  only  of 
DDT  but  of  all  agricultural  chemicals  put 
on  the  market.  Such  tests  have  been  made 
on  2.4-D,  Ammate,  sodium  arsenite,  and 
the  other  herbicides,  on  mercuric  chloride, 
copper  carbonate,  bisrhuth  subsalicylate, 
and  the  other  fungicides  as  well  as  on 
aldrin,  TEPP,  lead  arsenate,  chlordane, 
dieldrin,  and  all  of  the  other  insecticides 
which  reach  the  market. 

Such  tests  are  time-consuming  and 
costly.  Dr.  F.  F.  Heyroth,  assistant  director 
of  the  Kettering  Laboratory,  estimates  that 
the  tests  performed  on  animals  may  cost 
from  $25,000  to  $100,000  and  run  from  a 
minimum  of  two  years  on  up  to  five  or 
more.  Most  of  these  tests  are  made  by  pri¬ 
vate  or  university  laboratories,  like  Ketter¬ 
ing,  to  avoid  cv'cn  the  suggestion  that  only 
findings  which  were  pleasing  to  the  manu¬ 
facturer  were  reported. 

In  running  animal  toxicity  tests  a  fairly 
uniform  procedure  is  followed.  The  first 
problem  is  to  determine  how  much  of  the 
chemical  it  takes  to  kill.  Doses  of  varying 
amounts  are  given  to  rats  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  (sometimes  even  guinea  pigs  act  as 
guinea  pigs)  until  the  lethal  dose  is  dis¬ 
covered.  This  is  a  quick,  relatively  inex¬ 
pensive,  but  necessary  test. 

To  determine  the  amounts  of  the  chem¬ 
ical  which  can  be  absorbed  through  the 
skin,  patches  of  hair  are  shaved  from  ani¬ 
mals  and  their  skin  is  smeared  with  differ¬ 
ent  formulations  of  the  chemical.  Often  it 
IS  found  that  the  toxicity  and  irritant  prop- 


LOOK  TO  YOUR  SOIL... 
NOT  TO  THE  SKY 


FOR  BETTER,  MORE  PROFITABLE  PLANNED  PRODUCTION 
WITH  PORTABLE  SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION 


Farmer,  dairyman,  cattleman,  orchardist — you  can  plan  your 
production  by  putting  portable  sprinkler  irrigation  to  work  for 
you,  and  still  take  fuU  advantage  of  normal  rainfall.  You’ll  get 
crops  off  to  a  good  start . .  •  mature  crops  faster . . .  extend  growing 
seasons . . .  often  make  second  and  third  plantings  po^ible.  And  - 
most  important,  you’ll  up-grade  crops  and  increase  yields  all  on 
the  same  acreage . . .  and,  at  the  same  time  insure  steady  income. 


"We’ll  Increase  Oar  Yield. . .  Market  Earlier,” 

says  a  farmer  in  the  Great  Miami  River 
Valley,  Ohio.  “We’ll  average  1200  to  1400  dozen 
ears  of  com  to  the  acre  with  portable  sprinkler 
irrigation.  We’ll  get  it  to  market  earlier  when 
corn’s  selling  for  twice  as  mu(^.’’ 

"Sprinkler  Irrigation  Defied  Droagkt ... 

Saved  Oar  Apples,’’ 

says  a  Missouri  orchardist.  “We  applied 
18  inches  of  water  per  acre  to  winter  apples 
in  the  fall  of  1952.  They  responded 
and  grew  so  well  we  salvaged  $25,000  worth 
of  apples  in  spite  of  existing  drought  conditions.’- 


TART  NOW  .  .  .  Contact  your  local  dealer  who 
andles  strong,  lightweight  Reynolds  Aluminum 
rrigation  Pipe  today.  We’ll  gladly  plan  and  give 
ou  an  estimate  on  a  portable  sprinkler  irrigation 
/stem  engineered  to  your  particular  requirements. 

mater  K  tte  mtiMin  niiuTiM  uncuTNN 


TkU  tian  idaiilHiM  This  Mwl  Manllfiss 
daalcrs  who  tall  Raynelcli Ahiminuin 
RaynoMsAlumiiMini  Irrigation  Pip*. 
Iirigalion  Plpo. 


SI.,  laalsvgia  1,  Ky. 


"Faster  Pastnre  Recovery . . .  Fresh  Feed ... 

Afore  Milk 

are  gained  by  portable  sprinkler  irrigation,’’  says  a 
California  dairyman.  “I  rotate  pastures  every  day. 
And  handling  the  lightweight  pipe  costs  only 
about  a  dollar  per  acre  for  each  irrigation.’’ 
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has  .'been  added  to 
MOULTON^Sf^highly  ^  portable 


aw 


WADE 'rain 


Sprinkler  Irrigation 


POWIR-PUll 


POW(R  ROIL 


WADE'RAIN 


Huntsville,  Ala. 


IRRIGATION^SYSTElltS 


Moulton  Irrigation  Systems  ore  "on  the  move"  with 
the  new,  all-steel  "Kwik-Kupler"  wheel  assemblies. 
Moulton's  new  wheel  assemblies  added  to  the 
patented  Quick  Coupler  pipe  connections  and 
convenient  carrying  handles,  makes  Moulton  Sys¬ 
tems  the  most  FLEXIBLE  and  PORTABLE  systems  on 
the  marketl  This  means  greater  coverage  with  less 
equipment  ...  and  a  smaller  initial  investment! 
Over  1800  ft.  of  coupled  Moulton  aluminum  pipes 
can  be  pulled  by  a  single  tractor,  using  "Kwik- 
Kupler"  wheel  assemblies!  When  terrain  or  type  of 
crop  makes  the  wheel  assemblies  impractical,  one 
man  can  carry  2  or  more  pipe  sections  using  the 
convenient  carrying  handlesi 


Moulton  Systenv  om  .xfej^e^^or  service  with  or 
without  wheels  to  tc^  core  of  ol  general  irrigation 
needs  including  the  profitable  watering  of  grain, 
pasture  and  hayland. 

Designers  end  menutocturers  of  irrigelien  systems 
since  1937.  Inquiries  invited.  See  yeur  lecel  dealer 
or  write; 


—^Improve  Pastures 
quickly  with  l!]|l  9 


Aifftiydrous  Ammonia  Equipment 


NITRO-SHOOTEB 


UNIVEKSAI, 
WITH  BLUE 
METERING  PUMP 


Revolutionary  applicator 

that  applies  and  seals  am- 

monia  to  10"  depth.  Fine 

for  rank  and  matted  pasture,  plowed  under 

corn  stalks,  etc.  Slices  turf,  shoots  in  nitrogen 

and  seals  the  surface. 


PUN  NOW...  Frw  “Form-Facti' 

Mail  Coupon  Wanning  Form 

Improves  Crops  *  Increases  Yields! 

WADE'RAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigation  is  revolutienit- 
ing  crop  production  by  supplying  CONTROLLED  ^,-0 
moisture  when  it  is  needed! 
to^  V\kJ«‘Raip  ( -  f*cIu$ive~*~^W|  . 


HERE  IS  THE  ALL  NEW 
MODEL  "10”  NITRO-SHOOTER 


Shown  with  150  gal. 
tank  and  14  ft.  fold¬ 
ing  tool  bar.  This  eco¬ 
nomical,  seiviceable, 
trailer  type  applicator 
is  meeting  with  quick 
acceptance  by  dealers 
everywhere. 


"One  final  hint— ABC  Couplers  and  Valves 
make  it  the  finest  equipment  available.” 

ROTO-RAIN  •  TOW-A-LINE  •  GATED  PIPE 

B  IRRIGATION 
EQUIPMENT 

See  your  nearest  Ames  dealer,  or  write: 
W.R.  AMES  CO  -ISO  Hooper  St-  San  Frandsco 
3905  E.  Broadway  •  Tampa  5  •  Florida 


World's  Largest  '  ^  “ 

Manufacturer  of  ^ 

Anhydrous  Ammonia  Equipment 


HKIlgO-  1919  N.W.  Thurman  St. 
DSSB  PORTLAND  9,  OREGON 
fleose  send  me  compi*'*  information 
on  WADE'RAIN  Sprinkler  Irrigolion. 


^bependalt*  ^arm  Equipment  ^ince  1886 

Stnd  For  Fret 
Catalog  Pricat 
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OK  CHAMPION  Irrigation  Systems 


EDWIN  HARRINGTON  •  Agricultural  Chemist 

C  A  RVERSVILLE.  BUCKS  COUNTY.  PA 


wlu-thcr  the  material  is  being  stored  in  the 
body  and  how  it  is  being  stored  and 
whether  it  is  being  broken  down.  Breeding 
tests  are  run  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the'  chemical  has  any  effect  on  reproduc¬ 
tion  and  the  offspring  arc  kept  on  the  test 
to  see  if  they  are  more  susceptible  than 
their  parents.  As  each  animal  dies,  an 
autopsy  is  performed  and  microscopic 
slides  are  made  from  tissue  from  every 
part  of  the  body  to  determine  whether  the 
chemical  is  affecting  any  particular  organ. 
Rats  are  usually  used  for  these  tests  be¬ 
cause  of  their  shorter  life  span  and  ease  in 
handling,  but  there  are  usually  some  dogs 
and  monkeys  tested  along  with  them. 

In  addition  to  the  animal  tests,  other 
groups  examine  the  effect  of  the  chemical 
upon  the  soil  and  the  plants  grown  on  it. 
They  also  test  its  effect  on  wildlife  and  bees. 

When  all  of  this  information  is  gathered, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  must  de¬ 
cide  whether  to  grant  the  manufacturer 
the  right  to  label  it  and  sell  it  in  interstate 
commerce.  The  U.S.D.A.  officials  must 
decide  whether  the  chemical  is  completely 
safe  when  properly  used. 

Though  their  decision  covers  an  over¬ 
whelming  majority  of  the  chemicals  sold 
on  the  market,  there  are  still  other  checks 
to  protect  us.  Most  of  the  states  have 
insecticide  laws  and  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  the  power  to  confiscate 
any  food  shipped  in  interstate  commerce 
which  is  contaminated  with  spray  residues. 

Just  how  much  spray  residue  will  be 
permitted  to  remain  on  agricultural  prod¬ 
ucts  has  been  answrred  by  the  Food  and 
Dmg  Administration  in  the  past  by  infor¬ 
mal  standards  of  tolerance.  At  present 
there  is  a  bill  before  Congress  sponsored  by 
Representative  A.  L.  Miller,  who  is  a  doc¬ 
tor  in  private  life,  which  is  designed  to 
formalize  these  standards. 

These  are  the  facts  w'hich  should  re¬ 
assure  the  Quaker  farmer  who  feared  that 
he  might  be  poisoning  his  customers.  One 
Is  tempted  to  feel  that,  except  for  a  little 
woriy  on  the  part  of  the  overly  conscien¬ 
tious,  the  frightening  pictures  painted  by 
those  who  fear  chemical  sprays  do  more 
good  than  harm  since  they  tend  to  keep 
us  on  our  toes.  This  is  not  true,  unfortu¬ 
nately.  These  attacks  bring  about  counter¬ 
attacks  which  tend  to  make  the  farmer  feel 
that  there  is  no  danger  whatsoever  from 
his  sprays.  This  attitude  leads  to  careless¬ 
ness;  and  carelessness  with  poison  sprays, 
needless  to  say,  is  dangerous  to  the  farmer 
and  to  the  nation  which  depends  upon 
him  for  food. 

The  farmer  must  use  sprays  if  he  is  to 
produce  food.  As  Dr.  George  Decker,  one 
of  the  nation’s  leading  entomologists,  has 
said:  “We  arc  just  share  cropping  with 
insects  as  it  is.  Most  farmers  arc  raising 
more  insect  protoplasm  per  acre  than  they 
are  pork  or  beef.”  The  answer  is  that  he 
must  use  the  spray  for  the  job  it  was  de¬ 
signed  to  do  and  with  the  proper  respect 
for  its  dangerous  qualities. 

The  label  on  the  container  of  chemical 


Irrigate  to  Prosper 
Save  Crops  in  Dry  Years 


Improve  quality  and  yield  any  year.  Water 
an  acre  or  a  square  mile  quickly  and  easily 
with  OK  Champion  Sprinkler  Irrigation — 
the  "Quality  and  Pioneer  Line.”  Quick  con¬ 
necting,  water-tight  couplings.  Couple  and 
uncouple  pipe  from  standing  position — no 
stooping.  Entire  system  quickly  repays  cost. 
Makes  extra  profit  for  years. 

Send  for  FREE  Circular — Champion  Cerporatfen,  4791  Shaffiald  Ava.,  Hammond,  Ind. 


Easy  lo  connect  pipe.  Push  ends  together 
and  they  lock.  AAoke  water  tight  seal. 


MURDERS  WEEDS, 
TALL  GRASS,  DRUSH! 


iXJr^  Yonr  only  reliable  lulde  to  lime, 
humus,  plant  foods  and  trace  elements 

•  WHAT  TO  USE? 

•  HOW  MUCH  TO  USE? 

•  WHEN  TO  APPLY  IT? 

•  HOW  TO  APPLY  IT? 

Have  higher  yields,  better  quality  crops,  healthier  livestock, 
more  productive  acres.  Assure  intelligent  management  of 
your  greatest  asset— LAND  * 

Write  today  for  full  information  and  soil  sampling  directions 


New  Rotary  Mulch  Mower 
.Attachment  reduces  fire 
hazards  —  cuts  even 
heavy  brush  with 
ease  !  Write  for 
k  FREE  68-Page  Book. 


TROY,  N.  Y.^® 

Rototillor.  Inc.  —  Manirfacturnrs  of 
Homo,  Form  and  Garden  Power  Tools  and  Tractors 


PUMP  from: 

PONDS,  RESERVORS,  LAKES. 
DITCHES,  STREAMS,  ETC. 


irrlgatjoh  sx. 

AROUHO 

tcoNomicW 

SiLf.PW»'N® 


DEPENDABLE  •  NON-CLOGGING  •  INSTANT  PRIMING 

Buy  from  the 

PEERLiSS  COMPLETE  LINE 


Pump  and  engine  units  for 
overhead  irrigation  systems 
Horixontal  and  vertical 
irrigation  pumps;  all  types 
Self-priming  horizontal  pumps 
Deep  well  turbine  pumps 

ALL  CAPACITIES,  SIZES,  HEADS  &  HP 

-  Write  today  for  literature  on  type  you  require 


The  Peerless  self-priming  pump  model 
above  pumps  up  to  115  gallons  of 
water  per  minute.  It  operates  smoothly 
and  efficiently  against  heads  up  to  60 
feet.  Equipped  with  a  S-S'/j  h.p.  air¬ 
cooled  engine.  Steel  wheels  or  steel 
skid  base,  as  shown,  or  pneumatic 
tires  available.  One  of  7  models  of  a 
complete  line  of  self-priming  pumps 
with  capacities  from  4000  to  30,000 
gallons  per  hour.  Economic  to  own 
and  operate.  Built  for  hard  irrigation 
service. 


PEERLESS  PUMP  DIVISION 

Food  Machinery  and  Chemical  Corporation 

2005  Northwestern  Ave.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

OR:  301  West  Ave.  26,  Los  Angeles  31.  Calif. 

Check  bulletin  desired: 

Q  Overhead  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps 
□  Irrigation  Pumps  O  Household  Water  Systems 
O  Self-Priming  Pumps  □  Deep  Well  Turbine  Pumps 


NAME. 


ADDRESS. 


TOWN. 


.STATE. 


MAIL  COUPON  FOR  FREE  BULLETINS 
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W/i«n  minutes  are  precious,  it's  worth  its  weight  in  gold! 


'OKHEIM.im 


rtiFAKM  FUMMCj 


Ail  COMFIISSOIt 
AND  ACCISSOCIU 


S!£Ay/C£  SmTTOJ^  On  WNSOS 


When  minutes  are  precious  and  field  work 
must  be  done  quickly,  you’ll  find  this  serv> 
ice  station  on  wheels  a  God>send.  Equipped 
with  Tokheim  hand  pumps  (1),  and  auxil¬ 
iary  tanks  for  gasoline  and  oil;  grain  bags, 
water  jugs  and  similar  essentials,  this  pick¬ 
up  truck  can  speed  to  distant  acres  quickly 
to  keep  men  and  machines  producing. 

Important  also  are  the  Tokheim  electric 
gasoline  pump  (2),  and  the  portable  air 
compressor  (3).  Placed  in  and  adjacent  to 
a  service  shed  they  provide  a  quick  and  safe 


source  of  fuel  and  air  for  inflating  tires, 
lubricating,  cleaning,  spraying,  painting. 
Thousands  in  use  giving  satisfactory  serv¬ 
ice.  See  your  oil  company,  your  Tokheim 
representative,  or  write  factory. 

Conoral  Products  Division 

TOKHEIM  CORPORATION 

Designers  and  Builders  of  Superior  Equipment 
1626  Wabash  Av«.SinceI90I  Fort  Wayne  1,lnd. 
Factory  Bronch;  1309  Howard  Sty  San  francitto  3,  Calif. 


THIS  COUPLER 
THESE  VALVES 

CUT  IRRIGATION  COST 

A  coupler  that  gives  you  more  speed,  ease,  economy  in 
handling,  operating,  and  maintenance. 

'  Vaives  that  reduce  flow  resistance  and  compietely  elim¬ 
inate  surging. 

Outstanding,  exclusive  new  design  features  of  Hardie  Rain  Con¬ 
trol  Portable  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Systems  make  water  go  further, 
cost  less.  Strictly  one-man  operated.  All  aluminum  construction. 
No  complicated  parts.  Fits  any  ground.  Entire  system  can  be  dis¬ 
assembled  with  a  single  wrench.  Write  for  complete  data  about 
Hardie  complete  systems,  pipe,  couplers,  valves,  fittings,  pumps, 
sprinkler  heads,  and  Rain  Control  free  engineering  services 
available  from  Hardie  distributors. 


MONEY-SAVING  COUPLER  FEATURES 

Two-bolt  foot  clamp  provides  attachment  of  coupler 
without  punching,  drilling  or  welding  .  .  .  Two-bolt  ^1 
ring  clamp  holds  steel  hook, providing  positive  lock  and 
eliminating  slippage  with  resulting  pipe  damage  .  .  .  dmM 
No-blow-out  gaskets  automatically  drain.  Easily  coupled  - 
and  uncoupled  without  walking  to  coupler.  Ri  I 


RmConIroh 


HARDIE  MKdIII  lUNIIUI  ®  PORTABLE 
SPRINKLER  IRRIGATION  SYSTEMS 

OTHER  HARDIE  PRODUCTS 

Air  Blast  Sprayers,  High  and  Lew  Pressure  Sprayers,  Ad¬ 
vanced  Row  Crop  Dusters,  Spray  Pumps,  Engines, 
Spray  booms  and  guns.  Spray  hose,  nozxles  and  acces¬ 
sories  used  for  pest  control  in  orchard,  grove  and  fleld. 


ULTRA  modern! 
VALVE  DESIGN  | 

The  valves  illustrated  are:  1— ' 
Riser  valve  to  make  lateral  con¬ 
nections  to  main  line.  2  —  A  | 
portable  main  line  valve  coup¬ 
ler.  3 — Valve  openini;  elbow 
used  to  open  and  close  I  and 
2  together  with  connecting  ' 
HH  lateral  lines  to  valves.  There  i 
glllH  are  many  other  Hardie  Rain  ' 
Control  valves  of  exclusive, 
A  advanced  design  which  pro- 

1  vide  operating  ease  and 

/  economy.  I 


HARDIE 

PEST  CONTROL  EQUIPMENT/ 


The  Hardie  Manufacturing  Company 
Hudson,  Michigan 

3825  Sante  Fe  Ave.,  Los  Angeles  58,  Calif. 
1435  N.  W.  Northrup  St.,  Porland  9,  Ore. 

Please  send  □  Rain  Control  Catalog 
Q  Sprayer  Catalog  Q  Duster  Catalog. 

Name - - — — 

Address - 

City - State - 


spray  material  will  tell  what  it  is  to  be 
used  for,  how  mueh  it  should  be  diluted 
and  with  what  material,  the  precautions 
to  be  followed,  and  the  emergency  meas¬ 
ures  and  antidotes  to  be  taken  if  the 
material  is  dangerous.  If  the  label  does  not 
have  all  of  this  material  printed  on  it,  do 
not  buy  the  chemical.  If  the  container  has 
lost  its  label,  do  not  use  the  chemical. 

Insectieides  can  be  used  safely  and  they 
must  be  used  if  we  are  to  do  better  than 
to  share  crop  with  the  insects.  Since  DDT 
has  been  the  chemical  most  commonly  at¬ 
tacked,  it  might  be  well  to  pay  this  great 
insecticide  its  proper  due.  Since  it  came 
into  use,  it  has  stopped  cold  at  least  one 
outbreak  of  bubonic  plague,  protected  our 
troops  in  World  \Var  II  and  in  the  Korean 
conflict  (remf'inbf  r  the  stories  of  cooties 
and  fleas  in  the  first  war?),  and  prevented 
no  less  than  five  million  deaths  and  100 
million  illnesses  from  such  dread  diseases 
as  typhus,  malaria,  yellow  fever,  dengue, 
filariasis,  encephalitis,  and  dysentery-  by 
killing  the  insects  which  spread  these 
diseases. 


SAUERKRAUT 

{Continued  from  page  73) 
stead  of  cellars  and  of  compact,  efficiency 
kitchens,  there  was  bound  to  be  a  change 
in  sauerkraut  making.  The  change  is  one 
of  containers.  Instead  of  shredding  the 
cabbage  into  a  crock,  it  is  put  into  quart 
jars.  The  same  old  procedure  is  fol¬ 
lowed,  however;  the  shredded  cabbage  is 
put  into  the  jar  a  layer  at  a  time,  salted, 
and  pressed  down.  About  three  layers 
of  cabbage  with  three  scant  teaspoons  of 
salt  are  enough  to  fill  a  quart  jar.  When 
the  jar  is  filled,  the  lid  is  screwed  on 
loosely  so  that  the  cabbage  can  ferment 
without  danger  of  a  minor  explosion,  and 
the  jars  are  set  in  a  shallow  pan  to  catch 
the  overflowing  juice.  When  the  kraut 
has  stopped  working,  usually  after  about 
three  weeks,  the  jars  arc  wiped  clean, 
the  lids  are  screwed  down  tight,  and  the 
sauerkraut  is  set  aside  until  needed.  When 
a  jar  of  kraut  is  opened,  there  is  a  little 
scum  on  the  top,  which  does  no  harm, 
but  should  b<'  spooned  off  before  cooking. 

“I  think  that  cooking  kraut  in  its  own 
juice  makes  it  too  strong.”  Mrs.  Harrison 
said.  “I  put  the  sauerkraut  in  a  saucepan 
and  add  just  enough  water  to  cover  it. 
And  I  put  in  lots  of  grease.  You  might 
just  as  well  not  cook  the  kraut  to  my  way 
of  thinking  if  you  aren’t  willing  to  put  in 
plenty  of  gn-ase  to  make  it  rich.  I  use  two 
big  spoonfuls  scooped  out  of  the  lard 
bucket — that  would  be  about  a  scant  cup 
— to  a  quart  of  kraut.  And  I  put  in 
about  a  quarter  of  a  cup  of  sugar  too. 
I  let  the  sauerkraut  cook  for  maybe  a  half 
hour,  certainly  no  longer  because  you  can 
cook  it  to  death,  and  then  add  just  a 
pinch  of  soda  before  I  take  it  off  the 


And  just  as  surely  as  butter  goes 
with  bread,  a  mess  of  sauerkraut  calls  for 
a  dish  of  mashed  potatoes.  “I  remember 
once  a  great  aunt  of  mine  dropped  by 
around  lunch  time,”  Mrs.  Harrison  said. 
“She  saw  I  was  just  about  to  start  fixing 
some  lunch  so  she  said,  ‘Don’t  you  go  to 
any  trouble  on  my  account  now.  Why 
don’t  you  just  put  on  a  little  skillet  of 
your  good  sauerkraut?’  Well  I  did  and 
then  I  said,  ‘My  land,  you  can’t  cat  sauer¬ 
kraut  without  mashed  potatoes.’  So  I 
put  some  potatoes  on  to  boil  and  before 
we  were  through  we  cooked  up  a  batch 
of  spare  ribs  to  go  along  with  the  pota¬ 
toes  and  kraut.  That’s  the  way  I  was 
saved  from  going  to  any  trouble,  but  it 
was  a  real  good  meal.’” 

Another  standard  recipe  that  has  stood 
the  test  of  time  is  sauerkraut,  neck  bones 
and  pig  tails.  The  neck  bones,  with  plenty 
of  f)ork  on  them,  and  the  tails,  are  boiled 
for  about  an  hour  and  then  the  kraut  is 
added  for  another  30  to  40  minutes  of 
cooking.  And  the  best  known  of  all  sauer¬ 
kraut  dishes,  of  course,  is  sauerkraut  and 
weiners  or  smoked  pork  sausages.  With 
this  dish,  the  kraut  is  started  first  and 
the  weiners  or  sausages  dropped  in  for 
the  last  20  minutes  of  simmering. 

These  are  the  dishes  that  we  usually 
call  the  heart  of  a  German  meal.  Though 
we  think  of  sauerkraut  as  being  as  Ger¬ 
man  as  a  stein  of  beer,  the  Germans 
didn’t  invent  this  method  of  pickling 
cabbage.  It  was  the  Tartars  of  Asia  who 
made  the  discovery  and  spread  the  prac¬ 
tice  across  Europe  with  their  military 
forays.  It  was  the  Germans,  however, 
who  gave  it  appreciation  and  made  the 
pickling  of  cabbage  into  an  art.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  it  is  a  German  proverb 
which  says,  ‘‘Sauerkraut  and  bacon  drive 
all  care  away.” 

THE  AUTHOR;  Life  in  Mason  County,  a  particularly 
pleasant  part  of  Kentucky  alon;(  the  Ohio  River,  has 
been  the  inspiration  for  most  of  Mrs.  Eleanor  Cullen's 
writinif.  Until  moving  to  Cheviot,  Ohio,  with  her  hus- 
hsnd  and  two  children  last  summer  she  was  feature 
writer  on  the  Maysville  (Ky.)  Daily  Indeprudeut. 


FARM  BOOKS 

{Continued  from  page  30) 

and  the  plants  which  grow  in  it.  This  new 
edition  of  Soils  and  jpcrtilizers  has  been 
completely  rewritten,  not  only  to  present 
the  latest  information  on  soils,  but  to 
achieve  greater  clarity  on  this  most  diffi¬ 
cult  subject.  The  result  has  been  a  bigger 
book  which  has  been  rearranged,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  later  chapters,  to  present  the 
material  in  a  clearer  form.  Among  these 
later  chapters  the  one  on  cultivation 
which  discusses  such  matters  as  how  deep 
to  plow  and  the  possible  value  of  sub¬ 
soiling,  and  the  chapter  on  organic  matter 
and  the  relation  between  humus  and  cul¬ 
tivation  and  also  between  humus  and 
crop  yields  are  worth  the  price  of  the 
book  to  the  dirt  farmer. 


FEEDING  FOR  FATTENING 
AND  GROWING 

{Continued  from  page  79) 

For  growing  calves  and  yearlings,  four 
to  six  pounds  of  legume  hay  will  supply 
the  protein  needs.  When  non-legume  hay 
or  silage  is  fed,  as  on  the  Caldwell  farm, 
the  protein  must  be  supplied  in  concen¬ 
trated  form.  Steers  of  any  age  in  similar 
flesh  require  about  the  same  amount.  The 
same  1 to  2  pounds  of  a  40  per  cent 
oilmeal  supplement  recommended  for  a 
400  pound  calf  is  sufficient  for  a  steer, 
double  that  weight,  for  protein  needs  de¬ 
crease  as  growth  slows  down.  The  re¬ 
quired  percentage  is  what  goes  down,  so 
the  same  poundage  is  right  as  the  animal’s 
weight  increases. 

When  the  only  roughage  available  to 
Caldwell  is  inferior  hay  or  straw,  he  never 
lets  it  exceed  30  per  cent  of  the  total 
roughage  gi\-en  cal\-es,  even  though  sup¬ 
plemented  with  a  protein  concentrate.  For 
long  yearlings,  which  are  better  able  to 
digest  high  fiber  feeds,  poor  roughage  may 
be  as  high  as  70  per  cent  of  the  total 


roughage.  A  good  practice  is  to  feed  at 
least  four  pounds  of  good  legume  hay 
per  head,  not  only  for  low  cost  protein, 
but  as  vitamin,  mineral,  and  carotene  pro¬ 
tection.  The  balance  of  the  roughage  can 
be  of  low  grade  and  fed  to  appetite.  Older 
cattle  can  be  induced  to  eat  more  inferior 
roughage  by  spraying  it  with  molasses,  or 
by  spreading  the  molasses-concentrate  mix 
on  the  roughage,  as  Caldwell  does. 

Green  Roughage 

In  summer,  protein  in  the  roughage  is 
no  problem.  High  quality  legume  and 
grass  pasture  is  the  best  roughage  of  all. 
Says  Caldwell,  ‘‘Next  to  cow’s  milk,  you 
can’t  find  a  better  growing  ration  than 
pasture.  But  like  a  lot  of  other  feeders, 
we  prefer  dry  lot  green  feeding  over 
grazing. 

‘‘Green  feeding  fits  in  nicely  with  this 
flexible  farming  idea.  We  have  better  con¬ 
trol  over  the  rate  of  gain  in  the  steers  and 
if  our  grain  supply  should  run  short,  we 
can  sell  strictly  grass-fats  if  we  want  to. 
And  we  can  keep  a  closer  eye  on  the  cattle 
in  dry  lot. 


The  Farm  Book  Store 


1.  Old  Orchard  Farm — hy  Hugh  Orchard . . .  .  $2.50 

One  of  the  most  delightful  books  in  print. 

2.  Handbook  of  Agricultural  Chemicals — by  L.  W.  Hanna _ $3.25 

The  chemicals,  direction  for  use,  and  precautions  in  using. 

3.  Colorstrip  Plant  Testkit .  _ _ _ _  _ $4.00 

A  compact  tissue  testing  kit  that  tells  whether  your  crops  are  getting 
enough  N  P  and  K  to  make  the  best  yields. 

4.  The  Hog  Annual — by  the  editors  of  Farm  Quarterly^  . $5.00 

The  latest  articles  and  breeders’  lists  available  to  date. 

5.  Sheep  Science — by  W.  G.  Kammlade .  . . $6.50 

The  breeds,  care,  and  feeding  of  sheep  for  wool  and  mutton  production. 

6.  A  Veterinary  Handbo^  for  Cattlemen — by  /.  W.  Ba/Vey  $5.00 

For  that  emergency  whenlyou  can’t  reach  the  veterinarian. 

7.  Raising  Swine — by  G.  P.  Deyoe  and  /.  L.  Krider . . .  ...$4.75 

A  practical  new  book  on  breeding,  feeding,  and  marketing  hogs. 

8.  Irrigated  Soils — by  Thorne  and  Peterson _ _  _ _ .$5.50 

The  practice  of  irrigation  and  the  management  of  irrigated  soils. 

9.  Feeds  and  Feeding  {21st  ed.) — by  F.  B.  Morrison _ _ $7.00 

The  authoritative  btrak  on  livestock  and  poultry  feeding. 

10.  The  Farmer’s  Handbook — by  John  A/.  White- . . . ..$4.95 

Easy  reference  book  on  crops,  livestock,  and  farm  problems. 

11.  A  Guide  for  the  Beginning  Farmer — by  H.  Jacobs . $3.00 

A  book  to  give  you  an  intelligent  start  in  farming. 

12.  Beef  Cattle — by  Roscoe  R.  Snapp . . . . .  . . ..$6.50 

A  carefully  revised  edition  of  this  excellent  book  on  beef  production. 

13.  Successful  Poultry  Management — by  M.  A.  full..  . . $5.00 

The  second  edition  of  this  practical  book  on  poultry. 


THE  FARM  BOOK  STORE 

c/o  “The  Farm  Quarterly”  U 

22  E.  12th  Street 
Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


I  enclose  (check,  money  order  or  cash)  for  these  books.  Please  send 
them  to  me  immediately. 

Numbers:  . . 

Name  . 

R.R.  or  Street . 

City  .  .  State  . 

Your  order  will  be  sent  to  you  postpaid.  (Buyers  living  in  Ohio 
should  add  3%  to  price  for  sales  tax.  All  prices  subject  to  change.) 
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PUSH  YOUR 

PASTURES 

'  with 


Six  to  eight  dollars  for  every  dollar  in¬ 
vested  is  a  mighty  good  return.  Yet  that’s 
what  a  lot  of  farmers  are  getting  by  push¬ 
ing  pasture  yield  and  quality  with  plenty 
of  fertilizer. 

It  does  take  quality  fertilizer  to  get 
top  results  and  that’s  why  thousands 
of  successful  farmers  are  now  using 
International's  Multiple  Strength  Grades 
for  pastures  and  other  crops,  too. 

These  high  analysis  fertilizers  give  you 
more  plant  food  in  the  bag  and  at  a 
low  cost  per  unit.  Fewer  bags  to  handle. 
Lower  transportation  and  storage  costs. 
Fast,  easy  application.  More  even  distri¬ 
bution,  it  flows  smoothly,  is  not  dusty. 
More  profit  from  every  dollar  you  spend 
because  of  low  unit  cost  and  high  crop 
producing  power. 

Drop  in  and  see  your  International 
Fertilizer  Dealer.  He’ll  be  glad  to  assist 
you  in  selecting  the  grades  and  quantity 
you  need  and  arrange  for  delivery  in 
plenty  of  time  for  prompt  application. 
So  don’t  wait . . .  see  your  International 
Fertilizer  Dealer  right  now— for  Satisfac¬ 
tion  at  Harvest  Time. 


A  few  excellent  dealer¬ 
ships  are  still  available. 
Please  write  today,  men- 


tioning  Farm  Quarterly,  for 
detailed  information. 

plairt  feed  dhrislen 

INTERIVATIO.'VAL  MI.'VBRALS 
Ac  CHEMICAL  CORPORATION 

General  Offices:  20  North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago  6 


“Dr)’  lot  feeding  makes  water  and  shade 
easily  managed.  VV’e  don’t  need  fences 
any  more  and  we’ve  put  the  fence  rows 
back  into  cultivation.  Without  interior 
fences  we  can  regulate  the  size  of  crop 
acreage  as  we  see  fit.  We  never  unhook 
the  forage  chopper  from  early  June  grass 
silage  until  the  end  of  the  corn  silage 
operation  in  October.”  Each  day,  the  first 
and  last  wagons  of  green  clippings  are 
unloaded  at  the  feed  bunks  morning  and 
evening,  before  the  silos  are  filled. 

Slow  Change  Over 

The  Caldwell  steers  are  sorted  at  inter¬ 
vals.  The  pens  arc  filled  to  capacity  the 
year  around  and  no  attempt  is  made  in  se¬ 
lecting  the  feeders  for  uniformity.  The 
growing  pen  ordinarily  contains  cattle  in 
various  stages  of  growth.  When  they  have 
made  some  growth,  which  might  be  in  one 
month  or  might  be  in  six,  they  are  shunted 
to  the  warming-up  pen  and  fattening 
begins. 

“It  isn’t  often  that  we  are  able  to  find 
feeders  of  the  baby  beef  type,”  Caldwell 
adds.  “By  those  I  mean  choice,  high-con¬ 
ditioned  calves  that  have  never  lost  their 
milk  fat.  Producers  of  those  usually  oper¬ 
ate  on  a  small  scale  and  fatten  them  out 
themselves.  You  can’t  do  it  on  roughage, 
as  I’ve  said.  They  arc  generally  creep-fed 
from  a  few  weeks  of  age.  The  few  we 
pick  up  are  cither  in  the  warming-up  pen 
for  a  little  while,  or  they  go  right  into  the 
fattening  pen  with  the  idea  of  getting 
them  to  choice  or  even  prime  at,  say, 
900  pounds. 

“We  buy  native  feeders,  mostly  from 
southern  Iowa  or  northern  Missouri.  Our 
way,  we  can  buy  replacements  any  time 
of  the  year,  and  no  matter  how  they  have 
been  handled,  whether  just  weaned,  win¬ 
tered  lightly,  or  partly  pasture-fattened, 
they  fit  into  our  scheme  somewhere. 

“Usually  we  try  to  up-grade  a  notch  or 
a  notch  and  a  half,  from  medium  to  good 
or  low  choice,  for  profit  margin,  naturally. 
We  really  buy  mostly  medium  grade 
Stockers.  A  Stocker  doesn’t  become  a 
feeder,  strictly  speaking,  until  he  is  ready 
to  fatten — after  he  has  his  growth. 

“In  the  warming-up  pen,  where  they 
stay  about  ten  days,  feed  can’t  be  just 
dumped  in  front  of  them.  The  amount 
of  grain  has  to  be  controlled  and  steadily 
increased,  so  there  we  have  to  treat  a 
group  of  steers  as  a  unit.  The  roughage 
is  cut  down  to  about  20  pounds  or  less  a 
head  and  the  grain  mix,  still  at  the  19 
per  cent  level,  is  pushed  up  to  6,  then 
8  and  10  pounds  a  day  before  the  cattle 
can  go  in  the  fattening  pen.” 

Fattening  Rations 

Fattening  is  essentially  a  case  of  casing 
up  on  the  roughage  and  bearing  down 
on  the  com.  In  the  fattening  pen,  the 
mix  is  changed  to  this  one:  1100  pounds 
of  emshed  shelled  corn,  150  pounds  of 
molasses  (also  fed  free  choice  here)  with 
40  pounds  of  soybean  oilmeal,  20  pounds 


WOOD’S 

MULTI-PURPOSE 
ROTARY  CUnER 

•  Mows,  Shreds,  Clips,  Mulches 

•  Faster  than  Sickle  Bar 

•  Does  the  Job  at  Far  Less  Cost 

•  9  Models  From  42'"  to  11 4'"  Swath 

Here’s  a  four  chore  machine  for  fast, 
thorough  stalk  shredding,  cover  crop 
mulching,  weed  and  brush  cutting,  pas¬ 
ture  mowing  and  leaf  mulching.  Stalks 
are  instantly  reduced  to  chaff  or  fine 
mulch  for  cleaner  plowing.  Crop  pests 
are  destroyed  by  complete  coverage.  One 
trip  across  the  field  with  a  Wood’s  Ro¬ 
tary  Cutter  mulches  weeds,  clovers, 
straws,  and  stubbles  to  make  the  plow¬ 
ing  job  that  follows  an  easy  matter.  Even 


With  the  parking  jack  shown  on  tho  Wood's 
machine  above,  one  man  can  attach  cutter 
to  the  tractor  and  make  any  necessary  adjust¬ 
ments  without  assistance. 


badly  tangled  potato  vines  are  shredded 
for  easy  digging.  Brush,  weeds  and  sage 
as  thick  as  your  wrist — as  high  as  your 
tractor — are  shattered  to  bits.  Orchard 
and  vineyard  prunings — or  cover  crops 
— are  thoroughly  shredded.  When  clip¬ 
ping  pastures  you  get  a  fine,  uniform 
cut.  Cuttings  are  shredded  and  drop 
down  between  standing  plants  more  read¬ 
ily.  Smothering  of  young  grass  is  elimi¬ 
nated,  cuttings  are  more  readily  absorbed 
into  the  soil  and  a  moisture  conserving 
mulch  is  provided  which  helps  prevent 
erosion. 

Wood’s  Rotary  Cutters  are  available  in 
cither  hydraulic  lift  or  trailer  models 
with  1,  2  or  3  blades.  Blades  overlap  on 
2  and  3  blade  models  for  cleaner  cutting. 
Blades  are  protected  by  heavy  3/16-inch 
boiler  plate  guards.  Wood’s  machines  are 
adjustable  from  ground  level  to  14  inches 
in  height.  Exclusive  triple  “B”  V-belt 
absorbs  shock  loads  even  while  trans¬ 
mitting  tremendous  power,  thus  protect¬ 
ing  both  machine  and  tractor.  Universal 
Joint  Drive  with  50  H.  P.  capacity  han¬ 
dles  the  power  of  the  largest  farm  trac¬ 
tors.  You  have  a  choice  of  15-inch  drop- 
center  wheels  or  8-inch  wheels  with  non¬ 
pneumatic  rubber  tires. 

Write,  today,  for  your  copy  of  a  free 
folder  and  the  name  of  your  nearest 
dealer. 


WOOD’S 

ROTARY  CUniRS  and  MOWERS 

9  klodels  •  42''  to  114"  Swaths  •  Traitor  or  Mountod 
13406  SO.  4TH  STREET  •  OREGON,  ILLINOIS 
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FITCHBURG  FNCIHEERINC  PORF 

FITCHBURG,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Saves  the  day  that  makes  the  hay! 
7u^  MEYER  , 


of  urea  and  15  pounds  of  minerals.  “That 
makes  a  12/2  per  cent  protein  mix.  For 
mature  cattle  where  growth  needn’t  be 
stimulated,  that’s  enough.  The  kind  of 
protein  can  be  of  lower  quality  as  well, 
so  we  up  the  urea,  cut  down  on  soy  and 
eliminate  the  cottonseed.  But  we  continue 
the  molasses  as  a  binder  and  app>etizer. 
And  we  drop  the  mineral  five  pounds  per 
mix.  for  they  don’t  need  it  like  growing 
stock  do.” 

The  steers  get  only  10  pounds  of  silage 
in  the  fattening  pens.  That  is  about  equal 
to  4  pounds  of  hay.  “What’s  a  rumen 
on  a  steer  for,  anyhow?”  Caldwell  asks, 
“ — to  digest  bulky  roughage.  Take  away 
the  roughage,  feed  him  com  only  and 
protein  and  he’ll  fatten  fast.  But  he  won’t 
chew  his  cud  much  and  a  lot  of  com  will 
go  through  him  without  being  broken 
down  in  the  rumen.  It’s  wasteful.  It 
ignores  the  purpose  of  the  rumen  bacteria, 
which  convert  cheap  fiber  feeds  and  the 
more  fibrous  parts  of  grain  into  digestible 
feeds.  An  all-grain  diet  makes  a  steer’s 
liver  act  up.  He’ll  develop  boils  in  a  few 
months,  as  soon  as  his  vitamin  and  caro¬ 
tene  and  mineral  reserves  which  he  stores 
in  his  liver  are  used  up.  He  can  get  the 
vitamins  and  the  rest  from  green  hay  or 
good  silage,  but  he  won’t  get  them  from 
grain.  So  when  we  start  pouring  the  com 
to  them,  we  still  give  them  roughage.  By 
cutting  down  on  the  amount  you  can 
trim  their  paunches  some  and  that  in¬ 
creases  dress-out.” 

Most  authorities  recommend  two 
pounds  of  silage  per  hundred  pounds  live 
weight  as  a  maximum  for  fattening  ra¬ 
tions.  In  standard  practice,  three-fourths 
of  a  pound  of  legume  hay  takes  the  place 
of  two  pounds  of  silage.  As  with  grow¬ 
ing  rations,  I/2  to  2  pounds  of  a  40  per 
cent  supplement  per  head  daily  takes  care 
of  the  protein.  The  amount  of  minerals 
and  salt  present  no  problems  if  both  are 
fed  free  choice.  Caldwell  believes  in  in¬ 
cluding  10  fKJunds  of  a  trace  mineral  mix¬ 
ture  in  each  half  ton  of  standard  bone- 
meal-phosphate-limestone  mineral  mix. 

As  for  grain,  wheat  and  barley,  dis¬ 
regarding  price,  are  close  enough  in  feed¬ 
ing  value  to  shelled  com  or  com  and  cob 
meal  to  be  regarded  equal  from  a  prac¬ 
tical  standpoint.  With  any  of  these  grains, 
a  steer  is  considered  on  full  feed  when 
he  is  consuming  two  per  cent  of  his  body 
weight  daily.  Where  emshed  cobs  or 
other  deficient  roughage  is  supplemented 
with  protein,  molasses,  minerals,  and  vita¬ 
min  A,  an  animal  is  considered  on  full 
feed  when  eating  three  per  cent  of  his 
body  weight,  for  the  roughage  is  of  course 
in  the  mixture. 

Fattening  gains  for  Caldwell  average 
1?4  to  2/2  pounds  daily.  He  has  a  few 
remarks  on  that  score  as  well.  He  says 
that  in  fairness  you  can’t  compare  daily 
gains  of  one  lot  of  cattle  with  another 
without  taking  a  number  of  details  into 
account.  In  general,  the  younger  the 
cattle,  the  faster  the  gain.  In  well-fed 


Here  are  sonie  <>f 


1  Mopl*  Brush,  Straight  Bladeif 
Ml  1/8"  (Mukh) 

2  Gre«n  and  Dry  Pin*  Slobs, 
Sarratad  Blades,  Mt  3/32" 
(Poultry  Uttar) 

3  Pina  Board  Butts,  Serrated 
Blades,  set  1/16"  (Stable 
Bedding) 

4  Dry  Oak  Pole  Wood,  Ser¬ 
rated  Blades,  set  1/16" 
(Stable  Bedding) 

5  Green  Pole  Wood,  Serrated 
Blades,  Ml  1/16"  (Stable 
Bedding) 


When  you  own  a  Fitchburg  Chipper,  you 
benefit  three  ways.  First,  you  can  con¬ 
vert  woodland  thinnings  into  valuable 
wood  chips  for  low-cost  mulch,  poultry 
litter  and  stable  bedding.  Second,  at  the 
same  time  you  give  new  life  to  young 
trees — eliminate  the  fire  hazard  of  dead 
brush,  undergrowth  and  fallen  limbs. 
Third,  manured  wood  chips  provide  an 
excellent  soil  amendment,  and  handle 
well  with  a  spreader. 

fREEv  aluable  folder  tells  how! 

Send  for  new  free  Fitchburg  Chipper  Folder.  It 
contains  money-saving  suggestions  and  details 
for  using  wood  chips  as  mulch,  poultry  litter, 
stable  bedding.  It  outlines  ways  to  make  extra 
money  with  a  Fitchburg  Chipper,  gives  technical 
data,  diagrams,  speclflcatlonB,  etc.  For  your 
copy,  address  Dept.  2. 


STRAIGHT  BLADES 


•  Excellent  for  brush.  Make  ideal 
chips  for  mulch. 


SERRATED  BLADES 
•  Produce  chips  ideal  for  poultry 
litter,  stable  bedding. 


;i  this  compact  12-gal. 

Paragor^ia^  effectively  spray  insec- 
r  ticides,  disn^ctants,  weed  killers. 

whitewash,  w^er-based  cement 
paints.  Latest  type  sf^ay  gun  produces 
mist  for  wide  coverage,  oKstream  25  feet 
high.  Pump  delivers 
up  to  gals,  a  min- 
ute.  Low  priced.  See  iTi  i 

your  dealer  or  write  pu  I 
for  literature  on  hand 
and  power  sprayers.  ' m 

Campbcll-Hausfeld  Co.  2 

21  State  Street  |  1 

Harrison,  Ohio  V 


Hey  one  twelh  from  mower  is  processed  end 
"fluffed'*  to  speed  nelurel  aeration  and  curing. 
Retains  leaves,  protein  and  carotene  (Vitamin 
A).  Hay  rensains  Mft  and  pliable.  Beats  weather 
haxards  —  Put  up  hay  the  tame  day  —  Gains  24 
hours  over  pre-Meyer  method.  Saves  time  ... 
labor .  .  .  and  food  value  —  makes  your  nay 
worth  more. 

Write  for  FREE  Folder  and  Pdcct  todayl 


lyrite 


9t  9i. !  The  MOST  POWERFUL  .  .  .  LIGHT  WEIGHT 
WAGON  UNLOADER  6h  *JUje  Market, 

•  n«w,  light  weight  aluminum  gear  box  imumjliMllliaHlllp^ 
electric  or  motor  ^ 

adjustable  speeds  >  ~ - 

9  false  gate  or  canvas  models 


EASILY  TRANSFERRED  FROM  ONE  VEHICLE  TO  ANOTHER 

duilt  to  Mount  on  fither  Side 

Th«  Winchailar  Unleodar  has  o  copocity  to  unload  on*  to 
lout  tens  of  Groin,  Silogo,  Hoy  or  other  moteriols,  per 
minute,  depending  on  the  speed  desired.  Team  up  your 
Winchester  Unlooder  with  Conveyor,  Elevator  or  Feeder 
end  save  lime  end  back-breaking  shoveling.  Precision  cut, 
high-tensile  steel  gears  with  NEW  ALUMINUM  GEAR  BOX 
.  .  .  REDUCES  WEIGHT  TO  A  MINIMUM. 

Writo  dfroct  for  Namo  of  Noorost  Doafor. 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


AS  ALL  SOIL  TESTERS  ARE  NOT 


SOIL  TESTING 


IS  NO  YARDSTICK  WITHOUT  INCHES  I  |J^ 

•  Simplex  gives  an  accurate  unit  of  measurement 
of  the  amount  of  fertility  present  and  enables  calcu¬ 
lation  of  fertilizer  needed.  All  soil  testers  do  not 
indicate  in  pounds  or  parts  per  million  the  amount 
of  nutrients  present.  Simplex  does  ! 

*  Simplex  contains  an  ammonium  test,  so  essential 
in  determining  total  available  nitrogen  content  of 
the  soil.  All  soil  testers  do  not  include  the  am¬ 
monium  test.  Simplex  does  ! 


COMMERCIAL  SIMPLEX 
SOIL  TEST  OUTFITS 


ATBiiiDie  in  inree  sizes 


“Tie  Fable  of  the  Discourated  Farmer." 

THE  EDWARDS  LABORATORY 

P.O.  Bex  318-D  •  NORWALK,  OHIO 


The  Farm  Simplex  Soil  Test  Out¬ 
fit  illustrated  contains  the  above 
features,  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
and  is  more  complete,  more  ef¬ 
ficient  than  another  make  of  soil 
tester,  yet  it  is  lower  in  price. 


ONLY  CRAINE 
LETS  YOU... 


LIME  •  FERTILIZERl*  SEED 

BROADCASTER 


Tile  Stave 


Tile  Block 


Choose  the 

SILO 

that  fits 
your 

Farm 


Triple  Wall 


Wood  Stave 


SOLD  DIRECT 
FACTORY  TO  YOU! 


Get  the  facts . . . 

...  on  this  complete  line  of  Craine  Silos — see  why 
one  of  the  Craine  “Famous  Five”  is  best  for  your 
farm,  your  feeding  problems.  Write  for  free  illus¬ 
trated  booklets  and  prices — learn  how  easily  you 
can  own  a  Craine  Silo — pride  of  any  farm! 
CRAINE,  INC.  654  CEDAR  STREET  NORWICH,  N.Y. 


CRAINE  SILOS 


SIZES  3-14  FT. 

sturdy,  low  cost  Brotdcasler  saves  real 
monty .  Modtrn  assembly  and  Direct  FKtory 
-To-You-Plan.  Saves  over  SIOO.  per 
machine.  Famousquality.  long  lasting  con¬ 
struction.  Has  special  hitch.  No  clog  agi¬ 
tator.  Instant  shut-olf. Precision  flow  control 
for  accurate  spreading  or  seed  ing.  Exact 
spreading  50  to  8000  lbs.  per  Kra.  Sizes 
3  to  U  It.  Special  sizes  for  small  riding 
IrKtors  and  garden  tractors.  Over  U.OOO 
now  working  in 48  states.  Absolute  Iron-Clad 
Guarantee.  Act  now. 

Sand  for  FREE  Book\of 


FREIGHT 

PREPAID 


46C.  N.  J. 


cattle,  the  rate  of  gain  slows  down  as  they  J 
mature.  Show  stock  gain  over  2/2  pounds 
a  day  as  calves  but  gain  less  than  a  pound 
a  day  as  two-year-olds.  But  take  a  bunch 
of  thin  mixed  steers  and  put  them  on 
heavy  corn  for  the  first  time  and  the 
result  is  reversed.  The  thin  older  stecn 
with  larger  digestiv’e  capacities  eat  more 
in  proportion  to  their  body  weight  and 
they  gain  faster,  often  adding  2^4  pounds 
a  day  as  compared  to  well  below  two 
pounds  average  daily  gain  for  thin  calves 
on  full  feed.  I 

“When  you  want  to  make  a  record  for 
daily  gains,”  Caldwell  points  out.  “start 
with  thin,  hungry  two-year-olds.  But  you 
might  not  make  out  so  well  in  the  profit 
and  loss  department  because  gains  put  on 
a  partly  fat  animal  are  the  most  expensive.” 

Fat  Costs  More 

Why  is  that?  A  little  of  the  theory  of 
nutrition  clears  it  up.  In  growing  animals, 
growth  gets  first  crack  at  the  feed,  after 
maintenance.  Fat  takes  third  place.  It 
takes  2j4  times  the  amount  of  food  [ 
energy  to  produce  a  pound  of  fat  as  it  I 
does  a  pound  of  growth  in  hide  or  bone  | 
or  muscle.  Fat  always  requires  an  excess  ! 
of  energy  over  and  above  growth  needs. 
That’s  where  grain  comes  into  the  pic¬ 
ture.  It  normally  costs  more  than  rough- 
age  per  pound,  but  it  has  a  greater  wallop 
of  fat-producing  nutrients.  Roughage  pro¬ 
duces  enough  energy  for  growth  of  bone 
and  muscle  and  when  growth  slows  down, 
roughage  can  produce  fat,  but  it  takes  too 
long.  As  Caldwell  says,  “While  you  are 
waiting  for  the  animal  to  fatten  on  rough- 
age,  he’s  using  up  too  much  feed  just 
keeping  alive.”  However,  you  can  put  a 
fair  kill  on  a  mature  steer  with  roughage 
alone,  but  not  on  a  calf.  He  hasn’t  the 
digestive  space  to  handle  it.  Where  con¬ 
siderable  roughage  is  to  be  used  in  fatten¬ 
ing,  older  cattle  must  be  used. 

Caldwell  keeps  his  roughage-grain  ratio 
flexible  too.  When  young  growing  stocken 
fill  the  pens,  the  silage  chopper  gets  more 
than  its  annual  write-off  usage.  With  bet¬ 
ter  grade  feeders  on  hand,  he  is  likely  to 
begin  heavy  corn  feeding  at  an  earlier  age, 
and  the  corn  picker  gets  a  good  workout. 

He  doesn’t  expect  to  make  choice  beef 
on  heavy  roughage.  He  figures  his  opera¬ 
tion  will  show  a  better  profit  and  provide 
a  well-balanced  conserv’ation  program  for 
his  farm  by  feeding  out  more  cattle  on 
heavy  roughage  than  he  could  handle  if 
he  put  the  emphasis  on  greater  corn  acre¬ 
age  and  heavier  corn  feeding  for  a  longer 
fattening  period.  His  steers  generally  stay 
in  the  fattening  pens  for  only  60  to  100 
days  before  going  to  market.  That  gives 
his  operation  additional  flexibility,  for  as 
he  will  tell  you,  “We  don’t  have  to  stay 
within  one  program.  It  doesn’t  hurt  us 
much  if  we  have  to  hold  the  cattle  a  little 
longer  for  a  better  market.” 


Kinc-DUVSE 

HARVESTER 

AND  EQUIPMENT 


QUICK 

CHANGE 


ATTACHMENTS 


CROP  BLOWER 


KING-WYSE*INC 

ARCHBOLD  ■  OHIO 


3  GOOD  REASONS  FOR  MAKING 
GRASS  SILAGE 
(Continued  from  page  41) 

find  one,  who  will  walk  ahead  of  the  for¬ 
age  harvester  and  work  the  windrowed 
silage  onto  the  apron  of  the  harvester  and 
in  that  way  spot  any  stones,  whieh  may 
easily  run  up  a  $500  repair  bill.  The  new 
forage  har\  esters  will  mow,  chop  and  blow 
in  one  operation  and  have  rubber  belts 
that  will  take  care  of  field  stones. 

Mow  a  little  at  a  time,  as  much  as  you 
can  fill  in  two  hours.  Then  if  you  have  a 
breakdown  you  won’t  be  caught  with  20 
acres  of  grass  wilting  under  a  hot  sun. 
Wilting  is  not  necessar\-  on  a  silage  mi.x 
that  is  fifty  per  cent  or  more  on  the  grass 
side.  A  field  of  straight  young  legumes 
should  be  wilted  from  one  to  two  hours 
on  a  hot  day  because  their  water  content 
is  so  high.  Really  sopping  80  per  cent  mois¬ 
ture  silage  that  should  have  been  wilted 
and  wasn’t  is  best  cut  an  actual  2  inches 
long  instead  of  going  smaller,  even  if  your 
hanester  will  do  it.  That  annoying  stink 
that  goes  with  grass  silage  can  often  be 
traced  to  a  wagon  load  of  wet  stuff  left 
overnight  that  wasn’t  blown  into  the  silo 
until  the  ne.xt  day. 


How  To  Ensile 

In  farming,  as  in  art  it’s  the  details  that 
count,  and  making  grass  silage  is  an  art 
which  usually  takes  a  farmer  from  three  to 
four  years  to  learn.  The  biggest  single 


CORN 

HEAD 


OUTSTANDING  in 

Performance  -  durability-  capacity  I 


Con  b*  s«t 
to  cut  at 
lew  at  1 
inch  abev* 
ground. 


Before  buying  ANY  melee  Forage  Harvester,  watch 
the  King-Wyse  in  operation.  In  high  capacity,  in 
smooth  performance,  and  for  simplicity  of  design 
with  extra  rugged  construction,  it  can't  be  beat. 
Exclusive  vertical  cutting  head  gives  cleaner  cutting 
knife  action  in  hay  or  corn  and  other  row  crops. 
Corn  and  hay  units  can  be  attached  to  base  unit, 
or  interchanged,  in  10  minutes.  Engine  powered  or 
PTO  models  available. 


Vertical  side 
belts  assure 
aasitive  nan. 
clof  earry- 
thru  to  feed 
rolls:  wide 
picku*.  SI*. 


EZ  ELECTRIC  POWER  UNLOADING 

(Ono  EZ  Power  Unit  operates  any  number  of  wagons) 


Delivers  teroge 
^  crop  le  highest 

mow  or  silo.  Top  food 
belt  assures  positive 
non-clog  carry-thru  to 
ton.  Feed  table  lifts  easily. 


OR  EZ  MANUAL  UNLOADING 
BOTH  WATS  IT'S  FASTER 


Handles  ear  corn, 
small  grains,  bales, 
ensilage. 


WITH  EZ  PATENTED 
ROLLING  END  GATE 


Automatic  safety 
broke. 


PORTABLE  DRAG  FEEDER 


Only  EZ  Unloadcr  offers  Low  First  Cost  Plus  Rolling  End 
Gate  and  Self-aligning  Power  Unit  EZ  Unloader  Kit  for 
fither  manual  or  power  unloading  includes  patented  roll¬ 
ing  end  gate  hardware,  chain  (cable  optional)  winch  and 
OiT  hardware.  For  hand  operation  order  EZ 

"ATCHET.  If  you  want  power  operation,  order  one 
tZ  Electric  Power  Unit  with  special  EZ  mounting  brackets 
I  "**"'*’*r  of  wagons  you  are  equipping  with  EZ 
unloaders.  If  you  have  a  quarter  horse-power  motor, 
wncr  EZ  Power  Unit  without  motor.  .411  EZ  equipment 
15  non  protruding  and  there  is  no  expense  for  canvas  or 
other  maintenance. 

WRITE  TODAY  FOR  DETAILS 


Handles  oar  com,  loose 
groin,  forage  crops,  on- 
sitogo.  Sturdy,  woll-bol- 
oncod,  easy  to  spot. 


20"  wide  trough. 


Choice  of  3  metal 
hoppers. 


Powered  by  gas 
engine  or  electric 
motor. 


Write  today  for  com¬ 
plete  information. 
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thing  is  to  chop  a  grass-legume  mix  fine — 
the  finer  the  better.  If  the  forage  harvester 
has  a  theoretical  set  of  one  inch,  use  it. 
This  means  a  field  cut  of  two  inches,  which 
itself  is  too  long.  You  can’t  cut  it  too  fine. 
Air  is  the  only  enemy  of  silage,  and  with  a 
fine  cut  less  air  will  be  trapped.  When  a 
fistful  of  silage  clings  tight  in  a  ball,  it  is 
too  wet  to  come  in.  It  should  open  a  little. 
If  it  flies  open,  it’s  too  dry.  Perfect  is  65 
per  cent  moisture. 

As  the  silage  is  blown  up  the  silo  and 
wafts  down,  it  picks  up  air  on  both  trips. 
Only  by  chopping  it  fine  can  you  hope  for 
a  tight  pack.  Tramping  is  hard  work,  a 
time  loser,  and  messy.  With  the  big,  heavy 
12-inch  pipe  vacuum  blowers  that  feed  in  a 
ton  a  minute  you  don’t  need  to  tramp  be¬ 
cause  the  stufT  is  shot  down  the  silo  so  fast 
it  packs  itself.  On  the  smaller  pipe  outfits, 
tramping  is  old-fashioned  insurance  that 
farmers  respect.  They  tramp  every  door 
full  and  close  it  on  the  way  up.  If  you 
forgot  to  oil  the  sides  on  the  way  down,  oil 
them  as  you  go  up.  This  keeps  silage  from 
sticking  to  the  sides,  peeling  off  from  the 
mass,  and  trapping  air. 

Steel  silos  last  their  lifetime  guarantee 
when  grass  silage  is  not  held  over  two  or 
three  years  in  the  bottom  rings,  but  used 
up  and  the  sides  oiled. 

Open-top  concrete  silos  offer  farmers  a 
convenient  way  to  save  time  when  they’re 
filled  to  the  top.  Erect  a  chicken-wire  frame 
around  the  top,  going  up  three  feet  beyond 
the  top  of  the  silo.  You  can  fill  the  silo  this 
extra  three  feet  so  that  after  settling  the 
silage  will  be  right  at  the  top  instead  of  a 
ring  or  two  down. 

What  Preservative 

Finding  a  silage  preservative  is  like  picking 
a  preventive  for  a  cold.  If  you’re  healthy, 
you  don’t  need  it.  If  everything  is  perfect, 
you  don’t  need  a  preservative.  If  grass  is  50 
per  cent  of  the  mix  and  was  cut  before  the 
head  came  out  of  the  boot;  if  the  legumes 
were  just  coming  into  flower  and  weren’t 
tricked  by  the  season  into  growing  rank 
and  stringy;  if  the  forage  harvester  was 
working  right  and  the  cut  in  the  field  was 
under  two  inches;  if  you  didn’t  have  a 
mechanical  breakdown  that  caused  the 
silage  to  wilt  three  hours  in  the  hot  sun; 
if  part  of  the  field  didn’t  get  ahead  of  you 
and  showed  grass  that  was  three  feet  tall 
and  yellowing  at  the  base — you  can  forget 
about  preservatives. 

In  other  words,  if  the  silage  is  neither 
too  wet,  nor  too  dry,  nor  too  long,  nor  too 
springy,  you’ve  got  it  made  without  a  pre¬ 
servative.  Otherwise,  a  preservative  ex¬ 
pands  the  range  for  making  good  silage. 
There  is  hardly  any  loss  in  money  as  pre- 
serv'ativcs  (cob,  corn,  molasses,  brewer's 
grains,  dried  molasses,  corn  cob  meal, 
or  plain  water)  are  feed  in  themselv'es  and 
if  you  put  them  in  the  silage  you  can  de¬ 
duct  it  from  the  ration  later.  If  you  put 
5  per  cent  preservatives  into  a  100-ton  silo, 
you  are  naturally  ensiling  5  tons  less  of 
grass.  Feed  preservatives  will  lose  about 


llries  Your  Grain 

and  Makes  You  Money 

While  You  Sleep 

The  Peirson-Moore  grain  dryer  keeps  your  grain  harvesting  and  drying 

going  24  hours  a  day.  It  dries  at  night  what  one  machine  gathers  during 

the  day — and  does  it  for  only  pennies 

a  hushel — so  economically  in  fact  that 

it  pays  for  itself  in  no  time  at  all.  Built 

of  quality  materials,  by  pioneers  in  the 

drying  field,  it  assures  you  many  years 

for 

complete 


Lexington,  Kentucky 


a<^s  the  Hard  Work 
of  Unloading. 


This  year  you'll  need  this  big,  fast,  efficient,  self* 
unloading  bulk  hauler  to  beat  the  scarcity  and  high 
cost  of  farm  hands.  Field  tested  for  all  types  of  loose 
or  baled  forage  crops,  ear  corn,  and  small  grains. 
It  has  all  the  features  that  add  up  to  a  saving  of 
more  than  50%  of  your  hauling  costs. 


FEATURES 


SYSTEM  UNIT 


^^Grain-tight  metal  floor. 

^^Tractor  powered  4-chain  floor  conveyor. 

Variable  speeds  controlled  from  tractor  or  rear 
of  wagon.  At  highest  speed,  conveyor  moves 
14  ft.  in  3  minutes;  lowest  speed  —  14  ft.  in  7 
minutes. 

Long-lasting  metal  screen  sides  for  use  with 
forage  harvester. 


Sturdy  pressed  steel  understructure. 

^  Rugged  axles  and  heavy  steering  assembly 
built  for  severe  service  ever  rough  ground. 

^  Forged  spindles  set  at  angle  assure  accurate 
trailing  at  fastest  speeds. 

Automotive-type  wheels  and  hubs  with  tapered 
roller  bearings  far  easy  pulling. 


SAVE  LABOR,  TIME  AND  EXPENSE 


I  □  PTO  SELF-UNLOADING  WAGONS 
I  □  PTO  DUMP  WAGONS 
I  □  HI-SPEED  CONVERTIBLE  WAGONS 
I  □  WAGON  GEAR  AND  BOXES 
I  □  TILTING  PLATFORM  WAGONS 
I  □  TWO-WHEEL  TRAILERS 
I  □  COMBINATION  PTO  SPREADERS 
I  and  FORAGE  WAGONS 


THE  COBEY  CORPORATION,  Dept.  FQ-64,  Gallon,  Ohio 
Please  send  me  complete  information  on  items  checked. 


the  C.  O.  BARTLETT  &  SNOW  CO 

6360  Horvord  Avcnu*  •  Cltvtland  5.  Ohi< 


15  per  cent  of  their  nutrient  value  in  the 
silo. 

Feed  preservatives  can  be  divided  into 
two  groups:  one  is  used  when  the  silage  is 
too  wet:  the  other  when  it  is  too  dr\’.  If 
fine-t  ut  straight  legume  silage  is  not  wilted 
in  the  field  and  comes  in  a  sopping  75-80 
per  cent  wet,  100  pounds  of  half-inch 
ground  corn  cob  and  100  pounds  of 
brewer’s  grains  to  the  ton  will  save  it. 

If  you  are  in  doubt  because  your  silage 
is  strong  on  legumes  and  on  the  wet  side, 
add  a  sack  of  brewer’s  grain  to  the  ton. 
Brewer\-  men  say:  “When  the  grass  is  the 
greenest  is  when  brewer’s  grains  are 
down.”  This  favors  the  grassland  farmer 
who  is  filling  two  or  three  silos  with  grass, 
for  he  can  buy  a  car  of  brewer’s  grains  to 
his  advantage  right  when  he  needs  it.  Add¬ 
ing  liquid  molasses  to  sopping  silage  at  8 
gallons  to  the  ton  will  quicken  fennentation. 

Ground  corn  and  cob  meal  can  be  used 
as  a  substitute  for  ground  cobs  and 
brewer’s  grains  in  case  of  overly  w'et  silage ; 
or  dried  molasses  itself  is  a  good  substitute. 

When  silage  is  a  little  on  the  dry  side, 
(60  per  cent  wet)  100  pounds  to  the  ton 
of  any  one  of  these  prcserv’atives  will  do: 
ground  yellow'  corn,  whole  yellow  corn, 
brewer’s  grains,  brewer’s  grains  and  dried 
molasses. 

Water  itself  is  often  added  to  silage 
that  is  too  springy,  too  dry,  or  chopped  too 
long,  provided  the  silo  has  some  drainage. 
Molasses  at  the  rate  of  five  to  eight  gallons 


MORE  FARMERS  OWN 

GEHL  FORAGE  HARVESTERS  THAN 

ANY  OTHER  INDEPENDENT  MAKE 


Quick  Switch  from 
Mower-Bar  to  Wind¬ 
row  Pickup  to  1  or 
2-Row  Crop  in  only 
FIVE  minutes! 


A  Farmer  Likes  to  Use  His  Own  Judgment — But  I  figure 
I’m  going  to  make  a  wiser  investment  if  my  judgment  is  backed 
by  more  farmers.  It’s  good  to  know  more  farmers  own  Gehl 
Forage  Harvesters  than  any  other  independent  make.  I  wont 
^o  wron^  if  I  along  with  this  chopper-wise  majority. 


A  Man's  Got  to  Hove  Foith  in  the  folks  he  buys  fromT 
I’m  putting  my  faith  in  the  Gehl  people.  They’ve  been  specialists 
in  a  complete  line  of  forage-chopping  equipment  for  half  a  century. 
They  aren’t  making  a  chopper  jiwt  to  fill  their  line.  Making 
choppers  and  forage-handling'equipment  is  their  business! 


forage  [ — ^ 
HarvestiM 

jime 

Money  •- 

with  the  New  Heavy  Duty 


This  took  Opened  My  Cyoi  t  Every  chopper  buyer  should 
send  for  this  new  12-page  book:  “How  to  Rate  a  Chopper.’’  Com¬ 
pares  vital  safety  features,  such  as  boiler  plate  flywheel,  box-type 
steel  blower  housing.  Gives  advantages  of 
angled  steel  knives,  forced  feeding,  V-Belt^^/ 
drive  and  other  power  saving  features . . 
proves  which  Chopper  is  your  best  buy! 


GEHL  GIVES  YOU 
THE  BIST— AND  ONLY— 

PTO  BLOWER  COMBINATION 

Dolivers  More  Ton*  Per  Hour  with  Less  Power... 
according  to  technically  supervised  engineering  tests. 

Only  Gehl  offers  you  Exclusive  Power  Take-off 
Drive.  Saves  time  lining  up  belts:  power  lost  through 
belt  slippage.  Increases  capacity.  Speeds  unloading. 


FORAGE  BLOWER 

Strong  •  Rugged  •  Fast 
Handles  Tonnages 
without  Brookdowns  or  Plugging 

Handle  up  to  a  ton  a  minute  of  gross  or  corn 
siloge  with  the  Now  Heavy  Doty  HAYCLONE— 
Hie  fastest,  most  rugged  blower  on  the  morket 
today.  Unsurpassed  for  handling  long  cut,  wilted 
chopped  hay. 

You  eon  put  your  forage  away  os  fast  os  the 
wagons  con  bring  it  in.  No  delays.  No  tio-ups.  New 
typo  slot  conveyor  provides  desirable  under-cutting 
oction  eliminating  chain  breakage.  The  high 
capacity  “I"  shaped  blades  on  the  heavy  blower 
wheel  prevent  ony  build-up  of  silage  in  the  housing, 
assuring  smooth,  powerful,  non-plugging  operation. 
easy  TO  LOCATE-EASY  TO  MOVP  ^ 

Writ*  for  Full  Dotoili 


GEHL  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  DEPT.  MF-5M,  West  Bend,  Wis. 
PLEASE  SEND  ME  YOUR  NEW  BOOK  "How  to  Rote  o  Chopper”.... 
"Streamlined  Methods  of  Horvesting  Hoy  ond  Making  Gross  Silage' 
Catalog  on  the  NEW  Gehl  Forage  Harvester  with  Quick  Switch. . . . 


Nome. 


Need  for  Class  Work 


Acres  Farmed 


to  the  ton,  depending  upon  the  dryness,  ^ 
will  also  prevent  spoilage.  Brewer’s  grains 
has  this  advantage  over  free-flowing  mo-  ^ 
lasses:  there  is  less  runofT  of  silage  juices. 

The  particles  of  grain  swell  up  in  the 
juices.  When  molasses  is  used,  the  farmer 
generally  has  to  mix  water  with  it  to  make  H 
it  flow.  This  encourages  a  greater  runoff 
of  silage  juices  which,  of  course,  have  a 
nutritive  value.  VV'^ater  and  molasses  works 
fine  with  silage  on  the  dry  side;  but  water 
and  molasses  isn’t  so  good  with  silage  on 
the  wet  side.  In  that  case,  dried  molasses  is  j 
best. 

Differences  of  opinion  prevail  on  the 
value  of  sodium  meta-bisulfite  as  a  pre-  i 
servative.  Silage  treated  with  this  chemical 
at  eight  pounds  to  the  ton  will  hold  its 
bright  green  color  and  springtime  odor.  It 
loses  less  carotene,  but  silage  is  far  heavier 
in  carotene  (Vitamin  A)  than  livestock 
need.  Whether  sodium  meta-bisulfite  is 
worth  the  money  in  milk  or  beef  gains  is 
not  yet  conclusively  proved  by  the  string  of 
experimental  stations  that  have  worked 
with  it.  i 

Grass  silage  has  double  the  protein, 
carotene  (Vitamin  A)  and  minerals  of 
com  silage.  When  grass  silage  is  50  per 
cent  legumes,  you  can  usually  use  a 
straight  grain  feed  without  fortifying  it 
with  a  protein  supplement,  because 
legumes  are  so  high  in  protein.  When  grass 
silage  is  70  per  cent  legumes,  increase  the  i 
hay  ration  and  cut  out  all  protein  supple- 
ment  or  the  livestock,  particularly  dairy  | 
cows,  may  not  maintain  their  weight.  , 


THE  PROGRESSIVE  FARMER 

{Continued  from  page  49) 

without  any  results.  I  supgjose  that  the 
balance  of  that  summer  I  made  as  many 
as  forty  trials  and  each  trial  ended  the 
same  way,  with  not  a  particle  of  progress 
made. 

I  thought  about  getting  John  Cappes 
to  help  some  day  when  the  folks  were 
gone,  but  the  Cappes  didn’t  have  a  binder 
and  probably  he  wouldn’t  know  any  more 
about  the  machine  than  I  did.  Then  there 
was  always  the  danger  that  he  might  for¬ 
get  and  say  something  about  the  machine, 
and  the  secret  would  get  out. 

At  last  I  decided  to  write  to  Minne¬ 
apolis  where  it  was  made,  and  ask  them 
how  to  fix  it.  But  how  would  you  de¬ 
scribe  a  thing  like  that!  After  four  or  five 
times  at  trying  to  write  a  letter  I  was  so 
confused  that  I  didn’t  even  know  myself 
what  I  was  trying  to  say.  So  I  gave  that 
up  too. 

During  the  winter  I  even  tried  a  couple 
of  times  to  fix  that  binder.  But  it  was  so 
cold  in  the  shed  that  my  hands  got  numb 
and  I  was  forced  to  give  up.  So  I  had 
to  wait  for  Spring. 

Along  late  in  March  I  tried  again.  But 
it  was  simply  no  use.  I  couldn’t  budge  the 
thing  and  I  began  to  lose  all  hope. 

Pretty  soon  it  was  mid-June  and  m 


For  Elevators  and 
Special  Farm  Jobs 
M-3  Series 

8'  6"  Loading  Length 


Model 

Discharge 

Height 

AP-203 

3  ft. 

AP-838 

5  ft. 

AP-839 

6  ft. 

AP-8-10 

8  ft. 

AP-841 

10  ft. 

Phone,  Wire  or  Write  tor  literature 

PALSGROVE  MFG.  CO. 

CANAL  WINCHESTER,  OHIO 


mriscoNSiii 

H 

farm  P0i¥er  features 


Alto  manufaefyrort  of  — 

•  Disc  Harrows  o  Portable  Feeders 

•  Hay  i  Grain  Elevators  .  for  Grain  Hevator 

,  '  ,  ,  ,  •  Concrete  Mixers 

(J  models)  •  Row  Crop  Planter 

•  Coal  Elevators  •  Row  Crop  Weeders 


MOST 


WISCONSIN  MOTOR  CORPORATION 

World  s  Largest  Builders  of  Heavy-Duty  Air-Cooled  Engines 
MILWAUKEE  46,  WISCONSIN 


H.R  HOURS 


TROUBLE-FREE,  AU  WEATHER 
AIR-COOLING  .  .  . 

No  form  machine  is  any  better  than 
the  Power  that  drives  it.  And  efficient 
cooling,  under  all  operating  conditions, 
is  one  of  the  first  essentials  to  depend¬ 
able  power!  A  large  capacity  fan,  cast 
in  the  flywheel  of  every  Wisconsin  En¬ 
gine,  provides  trouble-free  cooling,  even 
in  the  most  extreme  temperatures. 

TAPERED  ROLLER  BEARINGS  AT 
BOTH  ENDS  OF  CRANKSHAFT  .  .  . 

These  self-cleaning,  file-hard  bearings 
take  up  all  load  thrusts,  permitting  the 
use  of  either  chain-,  belt-  or  gear-drive 
direct  from  the  extended  crankshaft, 
without  fear  of  damaging  main  or 
connecting  rod  bearings.  This  does 
away  with  the  need  for  an  outboard 
bearing. 

HIGH  TENSION,  ROTARY  TYPE 
OUTSIDE  MAGNETO  .  .  . 

Positive  gear  drive  direct  from  cam¬ 
shaft  assures  steady,  uniform  ignition 
at  all  times.  The  complete  unit  is  con¬ 
veniently  mounted  on  the  OUTSIDE  of 
the  engine  for  easy  accessibility. 
Weather-sealed  against  moisture  and 
dust.  Equipped  with  Impulse  Coupling 
for  quicker,  easier  starting  at  all  seasons. 

POSITIVE,  PUMP-CIRCULATED 
LUBRICATION  .  .  . 

All  single  cylinder  models  (with  excep¬ 
tion  of  AAodel  AEN)  have  pump-circu¬ 
lated  level  splash  system.  Model  AEN 
and  multi-cylinder  models  pump  an 
iodividual  oil  stream  to  each  connect¬ 
ing  rod.  Other  parts  are  lubricated 
by  oil  spray,  auuring  complete  and 
thorough  lubrication  for  smooth-run¬ 
ning  and  long  engine  life. 

*  These  are  seme  of  the  reasons  why  it  pays  to  specify  "WISCONSIN 
ENGINE  POWER"  when  you  buy  new  farm  equipment.  See  your  Im^- 
plemeni  dealer  ...  and  write  for  free  descriptive  literature. 


Single  Cylinder 
6  to  9  hp. 


A  4-cycle  Single  cylinder 
^  3  to  6  hp. 


4-cylinder  V-type 
15  to  36  hp. 


2-cylinder 
7  to  13  hp. 


throe  weeks’  time  harvest  would  be  here 
again.  Then  the  whole  monstrous  truth 
would  come  out  and  I’d  really  be  in  for 
it.  Every  time  I  thought  about  it  I  could 
feel  hot  flashes  run  all  the  way  up  and 
down  my  spine. 

About  that  time  we  had  a  lesson  at  i 
Sunday  school  about  “The  Way  of  the  j 
Transgressor  Is  Hard.”  The  teacher  laid 
it  on  pretty  strong  and  did  his  level  bt'st 
to  bring  out  the  main  points  in  that 
lesson,  but  he  didn’t  half  do  it  justice. 

I  could  have  told  him  things  on  that 
subject  he  had  never  dreamed  about. 

About  the  first  of  July  things  began 
looking  so  black  that  I  began  to  pray  in 
earnest.  I  would  go  away  off  in  some 
quiet  place  and  plead  with  God  to  show 
me  how  to  fix  that  confounded  binder. 
Once  I  rode  a  mile  or  more  into  the 
woods  to  be  sure  I  was  all  alone.  There 
1  bared  my  troubles,  confessed  I  had  done 
wrong,  and  begged  for  help.  I  tried  read¬ 
ing  the  Bible  to  see  if  I  could  get  any  light 
but  I  never  found  a  thing  in  there  about 
binders,  or  any  kind  of  machinery.  But  I 
did  stumble  onto  a  passage  where  p<‘oplc 
were  told  to  do  their  praying  in  a  closet, 
so  I  decided  to  try  that. 

That  night,  when  everybody  was  sound 
asleep,  I  slid  out  from  behind  Frank, 
slipped  down  stairs  and  cat-footed  it  to 
the  closet.  I  went  right  in  and  shut  the 
door  behind  me.  Then  I  got  down  on  my 
knees  and  did  some  real  praying.  I  felt 


BEFORE  YOU  BUY 


FORAGE  HARVESTER 


PAPEC 


Only  Papec  offers  you 
THREE  forage  harvesters. 
Whether  you  choose  the  pop¬ 
ular  Model  151 D,  the  new  Model 
161,  or  the  big  Model  181,  you 
get  a  field-tested  machine  that 
is  known  for  top.  performance. 

Four  attachments  for  all  mod¬ 
els...  Direct  Cut,  Hay  Pick-up, 
Cutter  Bar  and  Row-crop. 
Papec’s  adjustable  pitch  hay 
pick-up  fingers  are  more  efiBci- 
ent  on  any  windrow.  Patented 
silage  shelf  on  row-crop  attach¬ 
ment  utilizes  full  width  of 
throat  and  gives  MORE  CA¬ 
PACITY.  Extra  big  7.50  x  24 
6-ply  Ures  give  EASY  TRAC¬ 
TION  even  in  rough,  heavy, 
muddy  going.  Adjustable  axles 
make  it  easy  to  keep  machine 
level  and  clear  ridged  rows. 

With  all  their  features.  Papec 
Forage  Harvesters  COST  LESS 
PER  POUND  than  any  other 
make. 


The  big  Model  45  Papec  Crop 
Blower  has  more  than  enough 
capacity  to  keep  ahead  of  any 
forage  harvester.  For  demon¬ 
stration,  see  your  Papec  dealer. 
Send  your  name  on  margin  of 
ad  for  FREE  booklet  giving 
complete  information  on  Papec 
Forage  Harvesters  and  Crop 
Blowers.  Papec  Machine  Com¬ 
pany,  Shortsville,  N.  Y.  i 


Adjustable  Axles 


Silage  Shelf 


FOR  ALL  'ROUND  PERFORMANCE  YOU  CAN’T  BEAT  PAPEC! 


TAKE  HAND  LABOR  OUT  OF  FEEDING 

with  HELIX  UNLOADERS 


Save  Chore  Time ...  Sy 

Cut  Feeding  Costs  /  Z 

-A-  Side  Delivery  Into  Feed  Bunks  with  Cross- 
Conveyor 

it  Easy  Handling  of  Green  Forage  at  Silo  with 
Rear-End  Unloader 

Make  your  forage  wagons  do  more  for  each 
dollar  invested.  Use  a  Helix  side  delivery  Cross- 
Conveyor  to  speed  up  feeding  chores  . . .  save 
time.  New  design  feature  permits  removal  of 
elevator  for  filling  low  bunks  or  working  in 
cramped  quarters. 

And  at  silo  filling  time  (either  trench  or  upright) 
or  when  hauling  chopped  hay,  you’ll  find  a 
Helix  Rear-End  Unloader  the  most  valuable 
implement  on  your  farm. 

One  basic  machine  does  both  jobs. 

Get  the  Helix  unit  your  farm  operation  most 
needs!  Or  get  a  Helix  All-Steel  Forage  Box  that 
is  ready  punched  and  drilled  for  2-Hour  con¬ 
version  to  an  automatic  unloader. 

A  new  manure  spreader  attachment  is  also 
available  . . .  makes  your  Helix  wagon  an  all¬ 
purpose  implement. 

Ask  your  Helix  dealer  about  the  Helix  easy  to 
install,  easy  to  remove  Barn  Cleaner,  too. 


HELIX 


CORPORATION 


CROWN  POINT,  INDIANA 

For  FREE  literature,  simply  print  your  name  and 
address  below  and  mail  to  us  at  0ept.2-E 


1  “  ““I*"  “ 

-  _  I  and  heavy  undergrowth 


That's  not  all.  The  Roto-Speed's  big,  powerful  rotary  blades 
create  a  powerful  suction  and  shredding  action  that  reduces 
cuttings  to  a  fine  mulch.  It  destroys  the  hatching  places  of 
harmful  insects,  conditions  your  soil,  helps  nourish  healthy 
new  growth.  See  It  in  action  — your  dealer 

will  be  glad  to  let  _ 

you  try  it  out  with 
no 


•  FAST,  EFFICIENT,  practically  maintanance* 
free.  One  man  can  attach  it  in  minutes. 

•  ENGINEERED  by  the  manufacturers  of  the 
Lillisteo  Peanut  Combine,  the  machine 
that  revolutionized  the  peanut  industry. 


For  free  literature,  and  the  name 
of  the  dealer  nearest  you,  write 


at  Ohio  spring  barrow  show 


•  e  •  fed  Sacco 

Lawton  McClintock  of  Cardington,  Ohio 
and  Stark  Beard  of  Mt.  Gilead,  co-owners 
of  this  Champion  Pen  are  Vo.  Ag.  In¬ 
structors  who  practice  what  they  preach  — 


V-19  Mineral 

good  breeding,  good  management  and  feed¬ 
ing  rations  kept  in  mineral  balance  with 
Sacco  V-19.  Have  Sacco  V-19  included 
in  all  your  feeds.  Ask  your  Sacco  dealer. 


fACCo 


THE  SMITH  AGRICULTURAL  CHEMICAL  CO. 

Plants  at  Columbus,  Ohio;  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Saginaw, 
Mich.;  Holland,  Mich.;  Carey,  Ohio. 


MINERAL  FEED 


ipf  mr 


sure  I  was  going  to  get  somewhere  now, 
as  I  was  following  out  instructions  to  the 
letter.  I  admitted  I  had  done  a  great 
wrong,  pleaded  for  mercy,  and  asked  for 
light  on  the  subject  that  had  been  bother¬ 
ing  me  so  long.  Then  I  went  upstairs  to 
bed  again  and  had  a  fairly  good  sleep. 

Ne.\t  morning,  long  before  getting  up 
time,  I  was  out  at  the  shed,  trying  my 
hand  again  on  fixing  that  binder.  I  set 
my  eyes  on  that  set  of  cog  wheels  in  front, 
and  wiggled  the  handles,  first  one  wav 
and  then  the  other.  Pretty  soon  my  eyes 
fell  on  a  trigger  sort  of  thing  that  was 
resting  against  a  lug.  I  raised  the  lug  up, 
so  the  trigger  didn’t  touch,  and,  believe 
it  or  not,  the  handles  came  free  so  I 
could  turn  them  backward.  \Vhen  that 
lug  came  around  again  to  where  the 
trigger  caught  on  it.  I  lifted  it  again  with 
the  same  results,  and  in  another  minute 
or  two  I  had  the  handles  back  where  thev 
belonged.  Then  I  clapped  the  cog  wheel 
back  in  place  and  the  binder  worked  as 
w’ell  as  it  ever  did. 

No  one  knew  how  relieved  and  thank¬ 
ful  I  was.  My  heart  filled  with  gratitude  ( 
to  God  for  the  help  He  had  given.  It  may  | 
seem  a  small  thing  for  God  to  get  inter-  | 
ested  in,  but  He  knew  that  to  me  it  was  * 
the  biggest  kind  of  case  and  amounted 
to  far  more  than  running  a  government  or 
straightening  out  some  other  mess. 

When  we  moved  the  binder  out  of  its 
shed  a  week  later,  Frank  noticed  that  the 
oil  can  was  toppled  over  on  its  side  and 
told  me  to  straighten  it.  But  I  pretended 
not  to  hear  him  and  just  left  it  lying 
there.  I  would  not  have  tried  to  change 
anything  about  that  binder  for  the  best 
horse  in  Iowa. 

THE  AUTHOR:  “ProiJressive  Farmer”  is  a  chapter 
from  the  book.  OLD  ORCHARD  FARM,  by  Huiih 
Orchard,  published  by  the  Iowa  State  Colleife  Press. 

The  85-year-o1d  author,  now  a  resident  of  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  was  raised  on  the  Des  Moines  County  farm  that 
is  the  subject  of  his  book.  He  was  the  twelfth  in  s 
family  of  14  children.  In  1890  he  accepted  a  call  as 
Christian  Minister  at  Scranton,  Iowa;  twenty  years  later 
became  active  in  the  promotion  and  manaitement  of  a 
Chautauqua  circuit  covering  Iowa,  Minnesota,  the  Dako¬ 
tas,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas.  Between  times  he  studied  { 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  Bar,  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Galesburg,  Illinois,  Spectator,  and  did  a  stint 
over  an  Iowa  radio  station  as  "The  Country  Editor.” 

He  still  preaches  every  Sunday  at  the  Urbana  Christian 
Church,  northwest  of  Cedar  Rapids. 

The  drawings  on  page  49  are  also  taken  from  the 
book  and  are  the  work  of  John  C.  Huseby,  staff  artist 
in  the  publications  office  at  Iowa  State  College. 


HUMUS— THE  EASY  WAY 

[Continued  from  page  75) 

planted  with  a  mulch  planter,  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  nitrogen  being  made  at  the 
same  time.  All  the  other  fertility  require¬ 
ments  of  these  fields  hav’e  been  satisfied  by 
the  application  of  limestone,  phosphate, 
and  potash  in  the  amounts  indicated  by 
soil  tests.  By  the  fourth  year  enough 
organic  matter  has  been  returned  to  the 
soil  that  only  maintenance  nitrogen,  about 
90  to  100  pounds  per  year,  is  needed  from 
then  on.  This  90-pound  assist  is  the  mini¬ 
mum  for  a  100-bushel  crop.  It  represents 
the  amount  needed  over  and  above  that 
which  will  be  contributed  by  the  humus 
and  will  enable  the  soil  to  maintain  what 
Bray  calls  a  positive  nitrogen  balance. 

Bray’s  theory  is  not  to  pour  on  the  ferti- 
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lizi  r  to  get  a  big  crop,  but  to  maintain  the 
humus  and  nitrogen  balance.  “The  largest 
corn  yields  in  our  ten-acre  yield  contests,” 
he  says,  “have  been  from  fields  where  the 
largest  part  of  the  nitrogen  came  from 
orsianie  matter  of  one  type  or  another  and 
onlv  part  of  it  came  from  commercial 
nitrogen.”  Humus  supplies  nitrogen  to  the 
crop  at  rates  at  which  it  can  be  used, 
whereas  synthetic  nitrogen  applied  to  the 
soil  is  available  all  at  once. 

He  is  also  convinced  that  no  matter 
what  kind  of  a  cropping  program  a  farmer 
follows  there  will  be  no  lack  of  organic 
matter  for  humus  formation  if  the  fertility 
program,  w’ith  particular  emphasis  on 
nitrogen,  is  adequate.  Continuous  corn 
with  a  cover  crop,  handled  as  has  been 
described,  will  return  in  the  neighborhood 
of  four  tons  of  crop  residues  per  acre  to 
the  soil  every  year.  This  can  make  a  lot 
of  humus  if  handled  right. 

Tillage 

Another  important  consideration  in  build¬ 
ing  up  organic  matter  is  tillage  manage¬ 
ment.  On  the  Illinois  plots,  corn  planted 
in  the  conventional  manner  was  cultivated 
only  twice,  while  cultivation  was  limited 
to  once  on  the  mulch-planted  corn.  The 
more  a  soil  is  op)cncd  and  worked,  the 
more  humus  is  destroyed.  That  is  why 
mulch  planting  finds  so  much  support 
around  the  experiment  stations  and  why 
farmers  as  well  as  extension  workers  are 
pioneering  with  wide-row  com  inter¬ 
cropped  with  grasses  and  legumes.  This 
requires  special  tillage,  cultivation,  and 
seeding  machiner\’,  but  by  eliminating 
much  of  the  working  of  the  soil,  the 
organic  matter  is  protected  from  oxidation 
and  allowed  to  accumulate,  and  total 
yields  of  corn  and  forages  are  increased. 

So  you  can  increase  the  active  organic 
matter  in  your  soil:  and  you  can  do  it 
without  any  loss  of  crop  revenue.  The 
basic  steps  are:  Use  plenty  of  fertility: 
intercrop  your  corn  with  legumes  and 
grass  or  sow  a  cover  crop  as  early  as  pos¬ 
sible:  turn  the  cover  crop  under  with  200 
pounds  of  nitrogen  per  acre  until  the 
humus-nitrogen  balance  has  been  built, 
then  cut  back  to  90  to  100  pounds  of 
nitrogen;  and  work  the  soil  as  little  as 
possible. 


FIRE  STOPPERS 

{Continued  from  page  55) 

together.  Adding  the  chemical  breaks  up 
that  tendency  and  so  gives  the  water  more 
soaking  power,  particularly  on  materials 
that  don’t  absorb  water  readily,  such  as 
hay  and  straw.  The  result  is  that  the 
water  does  its  job  more  effectively,  and 
goes  much  further. 

The  chemicals  commercially  available 
—there  are  several  makes — are  somewhat 
expensive — $5  a  gallon  and  up.  Most  for¬ 
mulas  call  for  a  gallon  of  the  stuff  to 
100  gallons  of  water.  The  mixture  is  also 


GET  THESE  IMPORTANT 

if  An  early  start 

if  Higher  moisture  absorption  and 
retention 

if  More  benefit  from  cover  €rop$ 
and  sooner 

if  More  from  fertilizer 
-A*  Build  humus  faster 

if  Eliminate 


ADDITIONAL  BENEFITS: 

if  Speed  up  maturity 

if  Higher  yields  (owners  report  10* 
30%  increase) 

if  More  top-grade  products 
if  Low-cost  pasture  renovation 

if  Clear  new  land  or  waste  land 
at  lowest  cost 

plow  sole 


The  Self-Propelled  Seaman  is  truly 
a  rugged,  trouble-free,  all-purpose 
tillage  tool  especially  valuable  for 
operations  where  a  high  rate  of  soil 
preparation  day  in  and  day  out  is  a 
major  requirement. 

IMPORTANT  —  Your  Seaman 

Tiller  can  produce  any  tilth  desired  at  will  — 
fine,  medium  or  coarse,  by  simple  adjustment. 

Self-propelled  Seaman  with  bedding  attachment  shred¬ 
ding  old  crop  and  mixing  material  into  full  tillage 
depth  all  in  one  pass. 


Self-propelled  Seaman  Rotary  Tiller  working-in  ex¬ 
tremely  heavy  cover  crop  in  one  pass. 


Self-Propelled  Seaman  Tiller  clearing  land  of  heavy 
brush,  weeds  and  matted  roots.  Wilt  handle  saplings 
7"  to  3"  in  diameter. 


For  smoller  operations.  Seaman  rotary  Tillit  for  two 

and  three  plow  tractors.  Thoroughly  tried  and  proved. 


331  NORTH  25  STREET 
MILWAUKEE  3,  WISCONSIN 


a  quarter  century  of  experience  in 
rotary  tillage.  Gives  cose  reports. 
Profusely  illustrated.  Send  for  your 
copy  today. 


IVl 


\ohn.  IV.  Volflf5  Gox/ioxailon 

2066  YALE  BLVD.  SPRINGFIELD,  ILLINOIS 


a  little  corrosive,  liccause  of  that,  some 
makers  recommend  adding  the  chemical 
to  the  water  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  used. 
Some  brands  have  rust  inhibitors  included 
and  can  be  kept  ready-mi.xed.  Thorough 
mixing  is  essential  for  best  results  with 
all  of  them.  The  mixture  will  take  a 
slightly  lower  temperature  than  water. 

Some  professional  fire  chiefs  say  that 
ordinary  laundiy  detergent  will  work 
about  as  well  as  the  commercial  product. 
How  much  to  use  will  depend  largely  on 
what  detergent  is  used.  The  idea  is  to  mix 
in  as  much  as  the  water  will  take  without 
getting  foamy. 

An  old  stand-by  is  the  soda-acid  ex¬ 
tinguisher.  Actually  it  is  a  water  extin¬ 
guisher,  although  it  holds  a  2/2  gallon 
solution  of  ordinary  baking  soda  and  a 
four-ounce  bottle  of  sulphuric  acid.  When 
the  extinguisher  is  upended,  the  acid 
mixes  with  the  soda  to  form  carbon  di¬ 
oxide  gas  which  forces  the  water  out 
under  about  100  pounds  pressure.  What 
comes  out  is  perfectly  harmless,  but  there’s 
none  to  be  wasted.  A  soda-acid  extin¬ 
guisher  won’t  last  more  than  90  seconds, 
though  it  will  throw’  a  stream  of  water 
thirty  feet,  put  out  a  lot  of  fire,  and  be 
worth  the  $16  it  costs  if  used  in  the  right 
place  at  the  right  time. 

Recharging  is  simplicity  in  itself,  and 
should  be  done  once  a  year  to  be  on  the 
safe  side.  Recharge  time  is  a  good  time 
to  practice  using  one,  by  the  way.  ^’ou 
can  either  buy  packaged  recharges  or  pick 
up  a  pound  of  baking  soda  at  the  grocer’s 
for  a  dime  and  four  ounces  of  sulphuric 
acid  at  the  drug  store  for  a  quarter.  It’s 
a  good  idea  to  rinse  out  the  tank  before 
recharging,  to  blow  through  the  hose  to 
make  sure  it  is  clear  before  refilling,  and 
to  blow’  through  the  hose  again  after 
you’ve  screwed  down  the  top  to  make 
sure  there’s  no  leak  there. 

The  big  disadvantage  of  pump  tanks 
and  soda  acid  extinguishers  is  that  they 
must  be  protected  from  freezing. 

It  is  possible  to  mi.x  calcium  chloride 
with  the  water  of  a  pump  tank  to  cope 
with  the  freezing  problem,  but  that’s  a 
method  to  avoid  if  possible  because  of  a 
tendency  to  corrode  the  tank  or  pump 
mechanism.  If  you  must  use  calcium 
chloride,  be  sure  to  wash  out  the  tank 
thoroughly  and  refill  with  clear  water 
when  danger  of  freezing  is  past. 

And  never  put  calcium  chloride  in  a 
soda-acid  extinguisher.  Besides  corroding 
the  tank,  it  will  likely  prevent  it  from 
operating  properly  when  put  to  use. 

Several  manufacturers  of  fire  extin¬ 
guishers  put  out  units  using  anti-freeze 
solutions,  but  they’re  not  widely  used. 
Most  of  them  use  a  calcium  chloride  solu¬ 
tion  which,  in  spite  of  all  that  can  be 
done,  tends  to  be  corrosive,  and  most  of 
them  use  a  pressure  cylinder  of  carbon 
dioxide  to  force  out  the  solution.  That 
of  course  runs  the  cost  up  for  what  is  still 
essentially  a  water-type  extinguisher,  and 
complicates  recharging,  too. 


FRENCH  CHAROLAISE  BULL 
REGISTERED  CHAROLAISE  & 
CHARBRAY  BULLS  FOR  SALE 


Our  Bulls  will  increase  the  size  of  any  type  of  cattle 


Charter  Member,  American  Charolaise  Breeders  Association 
Charter  Member,  American  Charbray  Breeders  Association 

1  Write  or  Call  * 

; 

C.  H.  Longford*  -v  O.  F.  Langford,  Rt.  4 

Bandera,  Texas  —  Phone  6-3881  'Georgetown,  Texas  —  Phone  600M 
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BERKSHIRE  SOWS 


wean  more  pigs 

AVERAGE  SOW  AND  GILT  FAR¬ 
ROWED  9.75  PIGS  —  WEANED 
96%  OR  THEM! 


IHETER 

SAVES  YOU  MONEY 

Timely  maintenance  im* 
proves  tractor  performance 
•  .  .  lengthens  tractor  life 
. .  .  prevents  needless  re¬ 
pairs.  It  pays  to  know 
WHEN  to  change  oil,  lub¬ 
ricate.  overhaul,  etc.  The 
HOBBS  HOUR  METER 
tells  you  WHEN. 

NOT  A  REVOLUTION  COUNTER 

.  .  .  but  an  electric  timina  instrument  that  shows 
HOURS  and  MINUTES  of  tractor  operation  —  ac¬ 
curacy  that's  important  for  protective  maintenance. 

APPROVED  BY  LEADING  MANUFACTURERS 

.  .  .  as  original  equipment  or  approved  accessory. 
Ruggedly  buTtt  and  eaw  to  install.  LOW  IN  PRICE. 
See  your  dealer  or  WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS. 


Production  registry  fig¬ 
ures  ever  a  S-yr.  period. 

Write  for  complete 
information  aad 
FREE  copy  of  Breed 
Magazine. 

AMERICAN  BERKSHIRE 
ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  14,  601  W.  Monroe  St. 
SPRINGFIELD.  ILLINOIS 


tfew  and  improved 
through  continuing 
engineering  research 


A  new  variant  on  the  soda-aeid  idea  is 
the  >o-called  “loaded  stream”  extinguisher. 
Similar  in  appearanee,  but  eosting  more 
both  to  buy — around  $25 — and  recharge, 
it  uses  a  different  solution  and  a  cylin¬ 
der  of  carbon  dioxide  under  pressure  to 
propel  the  stream. 

Similar  to  the  soda-aeid,  and  operated 
in  the  same  way  by  up-ending  the  con¬ 
tainer.  is  the  foam  extinguisher.  Here 
again,  protection  from  freezing  is  essen¬ 
tial.  and  the  warning  not  to  use  on  li\e 
electrical  equipment  is  equally  forceful. 

Foam’s  major  forte  is  in  handling  fires 
in  oils,  greases,  or  paints.  The  armed 
senices  and  air  lines  rely  on  big  installa¬ 
tions  of  foam  generators  to  blanket  burn¬ 
ing  aircraft  on  the  ground  or  carrier  deck. 
(Big  planes  have  built-in  carbon-dioxide 
fire  extinguishing  systems). 

What  happens  when  a  foam  extin¬ 
guisher  is  upended  is  that  the  chemicals 
inside  mix  to  produce  a  stream  that  forms 
a  blanket  of  small,  tenacious  bubbles.  The 
bubbles  cling  to  the  surfaces  they  hit,  and 
smother  out  the  fire. 

The  important  thing,  of  course,  is  to 
create  plenty  of  bubbles,  so  the  right  way 
to  use  a  foam  extinguisher  is  to  play  it 
so  the  stream  will  “break”  over  the  edge 
of  the  fire,  instead  of  hitting  it  solidly. 
The  bubble  blanket  will  smother  the  fire 
and  stick  for  quite  a  while,  and  then  have 
to  be  washed  away  if  the  surface  is  any¬ 
thing  you  care  about  keeping  clean. 


Foam  extinguisher  prices  arc  compar¬ 
able  to  those  of  soda-acid,  but  the  re¬ 
charges  are  made  especially  for  the  type, 
and  cost  a  couple  of  dollars.  Full  re¬ 
charging  instructions  are — as  on  all  extin¬ 


guishers  you  reload  yourself — given  on 
the  container  and  should  be  followed 
closely. 

Freezing  temperatures  don’t  bother  the 
carbon  tetra-chloride  extinguisher — the 


Mister,  You  Are  So  Right!  You've  Got  The  Best 
Elevator  Value  Money  Can  Buy  When  You  Own  a  .  .  . 


TOP 

VALUES  IN  THE 
CARDINAL 
JUNIOR 
LINE,  TOO! 


CARDINAL 

JP  ~Siipp»  20  ~ 

WITH  20"  TROUGH 

It’s  Top  Qvalitir  From  Stem  To  Stern  .  .  . 
Compare  its  manjr  plus  features  —  its  amazinf 
low  price. 

Cardinal  "Skipper  20”  gives  you  every 
Y  ^  operating  feature  available  in  any  higher  jk 

^  priced  elevator.  Not  one  iota  of  quality 

has  been  sacrificed  to  bring  you  this  big 
money-saving  value.  Trough  lengths— 24,  28, 

32,  36,  40  and  44  feet.  ~ 


CAROIMAL 

CARDINAL 

CARDINAL 

JUNIOR 

KLT-O-VtYOR 

CHOR-ROV 

Aluminum 
8  lu  28  It. 


Aluminum 
8  lu  20  It. 


Galvunixeii 
12  tu  28  h. 


Chuicu  ui  dulljr  ur  winch-Ijrae 
chaitii;  fill  all  modcla. 


SEE  YOUR  CARDINAL  DEALER  OR  WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 


ILMIL  engineering  &  MFG.  CORP. 


621  S.  Chauncey  Street 
COLUMBIA  CITY.  INDIANA 


Taking  Advantage  Of  A  Gov  t.  Price 


Support  Loan  On  Your  1954  Grain? 


With  the  nation’s  grain  storage  capacity 


already  taxed  almost  to  the  limit,  and 
with  predictions  of  new  bumper  crops  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  this  year,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  urging 
farmers  to  qualify  for  price-support  loans 
by  holding  1954  grain  crops  in  “on-the- 
farm”  storage. 

If  you  do  not  now  have  enough  BS&B 
“PERFECTION”  Bins  to  take  care  of 
this  year’s  crop,  ASC  will  loan  you  up  to 
45c  per  bu.  or  80%  of  their  total  cost  to 
buy  them.  This  is  on  a  straight  4%  loan, 
not  compounded,  repayable  in  five  years. 
In  addition,  you  can  take  a  five-year  tax 
write-off  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  bins! 
Never  before  has  it  been  so  easy  or  so 
profitable  for  you  to  acquire  that  extra 
“on-the-farm”  grain  storage  you’ve  been 
needing ! 

BS&B  "PI-RFHCTIOhr  Grain  Bins  are  the 
lowest  priced  quality  steel  bins  on  the 
market  today — and  they  last  for  years 


and  years!  Better  order  YOURS  now, 


while  there  is  still  time  to  get  them  up 
before  the  harvest!  See  your  “PERFEC¬ 
TION”  Dealer,  or  clip  and  send  the  cou¬ 
pon  for  more  information! 


Get  Your  BS&B 

PERFECTION' BINS 

NOW  And  Be  Ready  For 
Harvest  Time! 


Only  ''PERFECTION"^Has 

All  ^  Oualitv  Features! 


CORRUGATED  CAP-TYPE  VENTILATOR  ftU  over  sec¬ 
tions— an  exclusive  feature  for  extra  protection  from 
leaks  and  blowing. 

3-WAV  VENTILATOR  can  be  bolted  shut,  adjust  to  1* 
opening  for  ventilation  or  is  removable  for  21'  center 
filling.  Corrugations  match  without  adjusting. 
CANOPY  ROOF  keeps  rain  and  snow  out.  The  curv^, 
projecting  "canopy”  protects  walls  from  eaves  drip¬ 
pings.  One  section  is  removable  for  easy  filling. 
CORRUGATED  CONSTRUCTION  gives  extra  strength. 
Cadmium  plated  bolts  and  nuts  resist  rust.  Heavy 
lead  washers  give  tightest  fit.  Quick,  easy  to  erect 
—no  special  tools  or  skill  required;  every  part  fits 
perfectly.  Completely  galvanized. 

ONE-PIECE  DOOR  FRAME  has  corrugated  edges  to  match 
corrugated  side-walls  for  tight  fit.  No  rubber  stops 
or  seals  needed.  Full  3-ft.  wide  door,  22  ga.,  double 
thickness.  Frame  is  hot-dipped  galvanized. 

24  GAUGE  STEEL  FLOOR  is  made  in  2  matching  sections 
with  sturdy  splice  plates.  Mastic-sealed  joints  make 
floor  vermin-proof! 


For  Your  Protection . . .  Demand  ^PFRFk'CTIOM" 

Black,  Sivalls  &  Bryson,  inc. 

7500  East  12th  Street  Kansas  City  26,  Mo. 


Black,  Sivalls  &  Bryson,  Inc.,  Dept.S-EA6 

7500  East  12th  Street 

Kansas  City  26,  Missouri 

Please  send  me  complete  information  on 

BS&B  “PERFECTIOM”  Grain  Bins. 

NAME _ _ 

ADDRESS  OR  RED _ _ 

CITY _ STATE _ 

PLEASE  PRINT 


familiar,  quart-sized  brass  tank  with  a 
pump  handle  on  one  end.  Working  the 
pump  throws  a  small,  20-foot  stream  of 
carbon  tet  which  does  some  fire  cooling 
in  itself,  but  works  mainly  by  turning  into 
a  gas  that  smothers  out  the  fire. 

The  carbon  tet  extinguisher,  costing 
around  $8,  is  a  good  general-purpose  de¬ 
vice.  It  handles  small  fires  in  ordinary 
combustibles  such  a  wood,  paper,  and  the 
like.  The  gas  it  forms  smothers  oil  and 
grease  fires,  and  because  carbon  tet  is  non- 
conductive  it  is  safe  to  use  around  elec¬ 
trical  equipment. 

But  the  fluid  is  a  little  corrosive,  and  it 
is  important  to  work  the  pump  now  and 
then  to  make  sure  the  e.xtinguisher  isn’t 
gummed  up.  Carbon  tet  is  a  good  cleaner, 
and  it’s  a  temptation  to  swipe  a  little  from 
the  extinguisher  hanging  in  the  garage  or 
the  shop  when  need  arises.  More  impor¬ 
tant  is  the  fact  that,  since  the  extinguish¬ 
ing  agent  is  a  gas,  it  won’t  help  much  in 
a  stiff  breeze  out  in  the  open  unless  the 
fire  itself  is  in  a  protected  spot,  such  as 
under  the  hood  of  a  car.  Most  important 
is  the  fact  that  the  gas,  under  heat,  breaks 
down  into  compounds  such  as  deadly  phos¬ 
gene.  So,  never  use  carbon  tet  in  a  closed 
space  like  a  closet  and  then  hang  around 
to  see  if  it  works.  Shoot  the  stuff  in  and 
then  slam  the  door. 

It’s  important  to  use  a  carbon  tet  ex¬ 
tinguisher  properly,  too.  Don’t  just  aim 
in  the  general  direction  of  the  fire  and 
pump  away.  Get  the  stream  to  the  base 
of  the  fire.  Pumping  into  the  heat  of  the 
thing  only  gives  heated  air  currents  a 
chance  to  ^weep  the  gas  away. 

’  Recharging  such  an  extinguisher  is  sim¬ 
ply  a  matter  of  pouring  in  more  carbon 
tet  at  about  a  dollar  a  gallon. 

Al*6  on  the  market  are  pressure  cans 
of  carbon  tetrachloride  or  another  ex¬ 
tinguishing  agent,  chlorobromomethane. 
Some  use  air  and  others  COj  to  maintain 
pressure.  Using  them  involves  pressing  a 
valve  which  breaks  open  the  pressure 
cylinder,  which  is  perhaps  simpler  than 
working  a  pump  but  calls  for  a  few  more 
dollars  in  original  cost.  They  have  to  be 
weighed  now  and  then  to  make  sure 
they  are  still  holding  a  charge.  The  quart 
size  is  the  most  common  and  most  useful. 

Also  relying  on  a  gas  to  do  the  work 
are  the  carbon  dioxide  or  COo  extin¬ 
guishers,  effective  against  most  types  of 
fires,  not  subject  to  freezing  troubles,  not 
damaging  to  things  on  which  the  gas  is 
used.  They  need  only  weighing  now  and 
then  to  make  sure  none  of  the  gas  has 
leaked  away. 

But  they  are  expensive,  and  exf)ensive 
to  recharge,  to  offset  their  reliability.  One 
holding  a  15  lb.  charge  of  gas  weighs 
nearly  50  lbs.,  lasts  not  over  two  minutes 
on  steady  discharge  (the  right  way  to 
use  one  is  to  shoot  bursts  of  gas  at  the 


SOUTHDOWN  SHEEP  SALE 

"The  Premier  Mutton  Breed" 

Monday  June  28,  1954  at  the  farm — 
4  miles  east  of  Winchester,  Ky.  on 
U.S.  60. 

7  out  of  8  carload  Championships  at  Chi¬ 
cago  International. 

Offering  includes  Reserve  Champion 
Ram  1953  International 
76  Head — Stud  Rams,  Commercial  Rams, 
Ram  Lambs,  Ewes,  Ewe  Lambs  and  Wether 
Lambs. 

Write  for  Catalog — Visit  the  Bluegrast 
H.  C.  BESUDEN,  WINCHESTER,  KV. 


Now  you  con 

MOISTURE  TEST  GRAIN  ACCURATELY 

Right  in  the  field 

•  Batttry  operated  portable  anlt 
proved  accirate  as  mill  or  ele¬ 
vator  tester 

•  ...  saves  trips  —  no  piessing 

•  Small  amoant  of  train  repaired 
...  no  measarini 

A  email  amount  or  irraln  la  placed 
In  ntot  of  ifrain  tester  .  .  .  then 

light  Hashes  are  counted  for  one 
minute  and  checked  against  mola* 
ture  cards  which  are  supplied  for 
each  type  of  grain  to  determine  exact 
moisture  content.  So  simple  anyone 
can  operate.  No  complicated  dials 
or  tables  or  figuring.  Unit  guar> 
anteed  for  one  year  .  .  .  battery 
six  months. 

R.  J.  cox  &  COMPANY 


V 

ONLY 

$24.95 

POSTPAID 

Site  4  * 'a"x7 1 'a"x6" 
Weight  3  lbs..  2  ozs. 
Satisfaction  or 
money  back. 

ARCANUM, 

OHIO 


"•CiNEUNp! 

Kaltlf 


For  faster  Crop  Handling 


ot  loss  Operating 


Here's  The  Secret  To 

THE  HARVEY  ELEVATOR 


CLOSED.  For  small 
grain,  shellad  corn, 
ground  food,  small 
seed  crops,  finely 
chopped  forage,  etc. 


HALF  OPEN.  Elevates 
ear  corn  and  root 
crops. 


FULLY  OPEN.  Elevates 
baled  hoy  and  straw. 


M  OPEN.  Elevates 
bagged  material  and 
round  bales. 


See  Yo«k  Harvey  Dealer  Per  An  On-The-Form  Demen- 
ttroHen  Of  A  Harvey  ted-Hed  SINGU  CHAIN  FARM 
EieVATOR  •  DOURU  CHAIN  FARM  iliVATOR  * 
HANDY  ANDY  ElIVATOR. 


WRITE  FOR  COMPLETE 
DETAILS  TODAY,  FARM 
TOOLS,  INC.,  MANSFIELD. 
OHIO,  DEPT.  A 


AMERICA’S  BEST  AGRICULTURAL 


SELF  PROPELLED  Ay 


Informolion 

HAHN.  INC. 

£vonsvilte.  Ind. 


FARM  MANAGEMENT  FOR  37  YEARS 

Services  to  Farm  Owners  Include: 

SURVEYS  REORGANIZATION  BUDGETS 

APPRAISALS  ADVISORY  ACCOUNTING 

COMPLETE  MANAGEMENT 
FARM  INCOME  TAX  RETURNS 
PUREBRED  LIVESTOCK  ON  COMMISSION 
LIVESTOCK  CONSULTANT 
AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEERING  CONSULTANT 

BURLINGAME,  FIELD,  PIERCE  &  BROWNE,  INC. 

714  Citizens  Bld(.  45  West  45tli  Street  158  Main  Street 
West  Palm  Beach,  New  York  36.  N.  Y.  Patnam.  Cana. 

Florida  JUdson  2-1948  Patnam  8-6866 

Telephone  3-6556 

IVrite  or  Telephone  for  details 


“We  sure  are 
in  demand” 


A  flock  of  Hampshire  Sheep  is  the  ideal  divarsi- 
fied  live  sfock  program  for  fhe  caftia,  hog  and 
poultry  breeder. 

for  Breeders  List 

AMERICAN  HAMPSHIRE  SHEEP  ASSOC. 

72-9  Woodland  Ave.  Detroit,  Mick. 


fiir).  and  costs  around  $46.  Smaller  ones, 
25/2  pounds  or  so,  cost  around  $18  and  are 
actordingly  less  effective  even  though 
easier  for  a  woman  to  handle.  A  15-lb. 
rec  harge  costs  around  $4,  and  places  to  do 
the  recharging  aren’t  likely  to  be  found 
outside  the  larger  cities. 

Nervous  folk  might  consider  it  a  dis- 
adxaiitagc  that  effective  use  of  a  CO;, 
extinguisher  calls  for  getting  fairly  close- 
up  to  the  fire.  A  15  lb.  job  should  be 
used  at  eight  feet  distance  or  less,  and 
the  smaller  ones  naturally  even  closer. 
One  thing  to  watch  is  to  be  sure  to  hold 
the  funnel  that  directs  the  gas  only  by  the 
rubber  handle.  The  stuff  is  intensely  cold 
(in  fact,  flakes  of  dr>’  ice  fly  out  when 
the  valve  is  opened)  and  a  hand  gripping 
the  metal  could  freeze  to  it. 

The  only  way  to  tell  if  a  CO^  e.xtin- 
guisher  is  in  shape  for  its  job  is  to  weigh 
it.  Most  manufacturers  say  that  if  a  15 
lb.  GO^  extinguisher  is  down  1 J/2  lbs.  it 
should  be  recharged. 

A  relative  newcomer  to  the  fire-extin¬ 
guishing  field  is  the  dr)-  chemical  affair. 

Fire-fighting  circles  have  known  for 
some  time  that  a  handful  of  dry  baking 
soda  thrown  vigorously  usually  will  put 
out  a  small  fire,  largely  because  the  heat 
breaks  the  soda  down  into  carbon  dioxide 
gas  which  smothers  the  flames.  (That’s 
an  idea  you  can  use,  by  the  way.)  The 
dry  chemical  extinguisher  does  about 
the  same  thing.  The  chemical  is  a  treated 
soda,  blown  out  by  COo  in  a  pressure 
cylinder.  Not  too  effective  on  ordinary 
fires  that  have  made  any  headway,  they 
work  well  on  grease,  oil,  and  electrical 
fires,  and  of  course  aren’t  subject  to 
freezing. 

Some  dry-  chemical  extinguishers  shoot 
all  they’ve  got  when  the  valve  is  opened. 
Most  of  them  can  be  fired  in  bursts  at  the 
fire  and  arc  considered  the  best  to  use. 
\  15  lb.  model — that’s  the  weight  of  the 
extinguisher,  not  the  chemicals — costs 
around  $37.50.  Recharging  involves  about 
$3.75  for  the  chemical  and  $5  up  for  the 
gas  cylinder.  The  cylinder  should  be 
weighed  once  a  year  to  make  sure  it  is 
still  holding  its  charge  of  gas.  Aside  from 
that,  no  attention  is  necessary-. 

As  for  the  ever-threatening  grass  fire,  a 
wet  burlap  sack  tied  on  a  broom  handle 
is  one  of  the  handiest  gadgets  yet,  and  the 
farm  wife  should  remember  that  if  a  pan 
of  grease  on  the  stove  flashes  into  flame, 
the  best  thing  is  to  slap  a  lid  on  it. 

THE  AUTHOR:  As  assistant  chief  of  the  Terrace  Park, 
Ohio,  \-olunteer  Fire  Department.  Ellis  Rawnsley  has 
a  full  share  of  experience  with  fire  extinguishers, 
both  big  and  little.  His  advice  that  the  fire  laddies  will 
he  as  happy  as  the  homeowners  if  they  find  the  blaze  out 
OB  arrival  is  given,  he  says,  with  the  utmost  sincerity.  In 
his  non-6re  fighting  hours  Mr.  Aawnsley  is  editor  of  the 
Ohio  Valley  Edition  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star,  and 
writes  frequently  lor  the  agricultural  press. 


<>ecause...lllCll  IVlTVa  do the job better! 

Tobacco  growers  are  getting  more  per  allotment  acre  with  efficient,  trouble-free 
Marlow  Sprinkler  Irrigation  Pumps  on  the  job.  Even  during  drought  years, 
they  are  growing  premium  plants  that  bring  top  prices.  For  details  on  these 
top  performing  pumps,  see  your  Marlow  dealer  or  write  for  Bulletin  SI-53. 


RfMEWOOD 


'51  GRADUATE  OF  PENN  STATE  BREAKS  RECORDS  WITH 


His  Own  Boss.  Gene  Hard¬ 
ing,  successful  young 
Guernsey  breeder,  turned 
down  many  attractive 
business  offers  to  develop 
Maplevale  Farm. 


12,985  lbs.  milk,  617.9  lbs.  fat— Herd  Average 


milk  and  over  200  lbs.  of  fat  per  cow,  based 
mainly  on  use  of  good  home-grown  rough- 
ages. 

Profits  With  Guernseys.  Guernseys  have 
again  been  proven  profitable  by  Gene  Hard¬ 
ing  .  .  .  and  will  be  profitable  (or  you  .  .  .  be¬ 
cause  they  are  the  only  producers  of 
GOLDEN  GUERNSEY  Milk.  GOLDEN 
GUERNSEY  commands  a  ready  market,  and 
always  a  steady  market. 


Two  short  years  after  graduation,  C.  Eugene 
Harding  of  Maplevale  Farm,  Brookville,  Pa., 
chalked  up  the  above  record  .  .  .  the  highest 
Guernsey  herd  average  ever  attained  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  DHIA  testing  with  between  23  and 
24  cows  in  milk. 

This  amazing  production  netted  young  Gene 
a  Guernsey  income  of  $10,900  above  feed 
costs  for  milk  alone. 

Under  Gene’s  management,  Maplevale  Farm 
production  has  jumped  nearly  4,500  lbs.  of 


Valuable  Guernsey  Information  FREE 

"How  to  Start  and  Build  a  Successful  Business 
with  Registered  Guernseys,”  "National  Guern¬ 
sey  Farm  &  Sire  Directory,”  and  other  helpful 
literature  on  Guernseys  and  GOLDEN  GUERN¬ 
SEY  Milk  are  yours  for  the  asking! 


THE  AMERICAN  GUERNSEY  CATTLE  CLUB 

406  Main  St.,  P.t.rboro«9h,  N.  H. 

Please  send  FREE  information  listed  above  to: 

Nome . 

Address . . . 

Town . State, 


,/ 


DIESEL  POWER 

{Continued  from  pasie  63) 

manufacturers  of  Diesel  engines  are;  Buda 
Company,  Harv’ey,  Illinois;  Caterpillar 
Tractor  Company,  Peoria,  Illinois:  J.  I. 
Case  Co.,  Racine,  Wisconsin;  Continental 
Engines,  Muskegon,  Michigan:  Detroit 
Diesel  Engine  Division,  General  Motors, 
Detroit  28,  Michigan:  Fairbanks  Morse. 
Chicago  5,  Illinois;  Hercules  Motors, 
Canton,  Ohio;  Minneapolis-Moline,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  Minn.;  Oliver  Corp.,  Chicago; 
Sheppard  Diesel,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania: 
Witte  Engine  Works,  Kansas  City  3, 
Missouri. 


74e  MIDGET  IV2" 

jHu^tituAeu^lU 

For  farm  uses  too  numerous  to  list! 
Pumps  400  times  its  weight  of  water  per 
hour  at  average  heads.  Primes  in  75  sec. 
at  25  ft.  suet.  lift.  Has  maximum  lift  of 
30  ft.  (Sea  level).  Weighs  only  62  lbs. 
GORMAN-RUPP  LIGHTWEIGHTS  COME  IN  4  SIZES: 

The  Miditet  IH"  —  wgt.  62  lbs.  —  5.500  G.P.H. 

The  Pelican  2~  —  wgt.  70  lbs.  —  7.500  G.P.H. 

The  Hawk  2"  —  wgt.  110  lbs.  —  10.000  G.P.H. 

The  Eagle  3"  —  wgt.  117  lbs.  —  18.000  G.P.H. 

S*nd  (or  BulloHn  7-LW-I3 


Diesels  Don’t  Wear  Halos 
These  are  good  things  about  Diesels, 
and  though  the  tractor  salesman  may  say 
only  the  extra  cost  remains  as  a  disadvan¬ 
tage.  there  are  some  skeletons  in  the  closet, 
so  to  speak,  that  may  bother  the  farmer 
when  he  hears  that  “the  Diesel  is  here.” 

Ralph  Martz,  who  lives  up  in  the  Dutch 
country  near  Holland,  Michigan,  tells  the 
story  of  a  bulldozer  operator  several  years 
ago  who  came  from  Chicago  to  do  some 
land  leveling  and  forgot  his  blovvtorch.  He 
didn’t  get  the  Diesel  going  until  he  took 
time  out  to  End  one  at  a  neighbor’s  and 
warm  the  engine  up  with  it.  And  many 
early  Diesels  had  openings  in  which  a 


/^NLY  the  Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder 
gives  you  this  positive  "controlled- 
depth"  seeding.  It  puts  each  seed  within 
the  top  1/2  of  soil  —  io  ihe  vital 
"life  line”  zone  where  it  doubles  your 
chances  for  a  sure,  even  catch.  That’s 
why  you  get  a  better  stand  with  half  the 
seed  —  why  a  Brillion  can  pay  for  itself 
in  just  a  few  days’  use. 

You  save  time  and  labor,  too.  A 
Brillion  finishes  the  seedbed,  meters  in 
the  seed  accurately  and  covers  it  —  all 
jn  one  operation.  It  thoroughly  crushes 
lumps  and  clods,  even  when  fields  have 
been  worked  wet.  It  distributes  small, 
coarse  or  chaffy  seeds  at  the  exact  rate 
you  select  —  firms  the  soil  to  hold  the 
moisture  around  each  seed. 

Ask  your  Brillion  dealer  for  complete 
details  on  this  remarkable  Sure-Stand 
seeder. 


Big-capacity  registered  Holsteins  convert  home¬ 
grown  hay,  silage,  and  pasture  into  milk. 

That  means  less  outgo  for  feed  concentrates, 
more  income  from  heavy  milk  production. 

There’s  a  Future  with  REGISTERED  HOLSTEINS 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN  ASS'N. 

OF  AMERICA  it  BralHeboro,  Vl. 


FUELS  FOR  FARM  TRACTORS 


In  General 


A  good  fuel  for  small  tractors  and 
diversified  jobs.  Highest  fuel  cost 
for  the  work  accomplished.  L'sed  in 
80%  of  all  tractors  in  the  U.  S.  A. 
Used  in  50%  of  Nebraska’s  farm 
tractors. 


A  good  fuel  for  warm  weather  and 
all  but  light  loads.  Requires  careful 
operation  for  best  results.  Medium 
fuel  cost  for  the  work  accomplished. 
Still  widely  used  in  Nebraska,  but 
losing  in  popularity.  Fuel  may  vary 
widely  in  volatility,  octane  rating, 


and  heat  content  per  gallom 


A  good  fuel  for  tractors  operating 
800  hours  and  more  per  year.  Low¬ 
est  fuel  cost  for  work  done.  This 
fuel  is  gaining  in  popularity,  and 
will  be  available  in  smaller  tractors. 
Extra  care  should  be  taken  to  in¬ 
sure  cleanliness  of  fuel. 


■  #  A  BRILLION  SURE-STAND 

NtiyU  f  FOR  SEEDING  GRASS  BE- 
*  TWEEN  CORN  ROWS 

If  you  plan  fo  teed  grass  between  — “*• 


It  you  plan  to  seed  grass  between  corn  rows, 
see  this  new  Brillion  seeder.  Gives  you  the  some 
benefits  os  the  regulor  Sure^Stond  .  .  .  occurate 
seeding  of  grosses  ond  legumes,  oil  seed  firmed 
into  o  well*prepared  seedbed.  Two  models  — 
60''  or  80"  rows,  both  with  dust-sealed  roller 
bearings. 


1.  Clean  burning.  Minimum 
engine  deposits  and  oil, 
contamination. 

2.  Long  engine  life. 

3.  Good  part  load  economy. 

4.  Good  fuel  distribution  — 
before 


Four  model! — 5'4''wifh 
3-point  hitch,  8',  ID'S", 
and  a  ipeciol  between 
rows  feeder  for  60-inch 
and  80-inch  corn  rows. 


fuel  vaporizes 
entering  the  manifold. 

5.  Smooth  engine  perform¬ 
ance  aided  by  high  octane 
rating.  | 


6.  Hard  starting  in  cold  weather, 


T  ractor 
Fuel 


Property  of  Fuel 


Gasoline 


Diesel 


Propane 


BRILLION  IRON  WORKS.  INC. 

Dept.  SE-3-6,  Brillien,  Wiscontiii 

Send  me  complete  information  on  the 
Brillion  Sure-Stand  Seeder.  I  seed  about 
. acres  for  hay  and  pasture  each  year. 


Heat  content  per  gallon,  in  British  thermal  units  (approximate) 
Work  per  gallon,  in  drawbar  horsepower  hours 
(from  Nebraska  tests  of  wheel  tractors) 

Compression  ratios  of  farm  tractors  (average  of  those 
tested  at  Nebraska) 

Approximate  range  of  octane  rating  (anti-knock  quality) 


County. 


*  This  analysis  of  various  (arm  fuels  was  made  by  the  University  of  Nebraska,  College  of  Agriculture 


Advantages 

Disadvantages 

1.  Convenient.  Easy  start¬ 
ing,  simple  operation. 

2.  Widely  used.  Stable  prices. 

3.  Easily  serviced  engines. 

4.  Lowest  first  cost  of  engine. 

5.  Good  resale  of  used 
tractors. 

1.  Power  loss  and  valve  trouble 
i  often  result  from  combustion 

chamber  deposits. 

2.  Fire  hazards  in  storage  and 

handling.  1 

3.  Pilferage. 

1.  Easily  serviced  engines. 

2.  Low  first  cost  of  engines. 

3.  Lower  Are  hazard. 

4.  Hp.  hr.  per  gallon  equal 
to  gasoline. 

/i 

I  li  Two-fuel  svstem  needed  for 

1  ,  starting.  Tmublesome. 

2*;  Cooling  water  and  manifold 
temperatures  must  be  high. 

3.  Fuel  dilutes  oil. 

4.  Engine  deposits. 

5.  Low  power  for  size  of 
engine. 

1.  Highest  engine  efficiency. 

2.  Best  part  load  economy. 

3.  Low  fire  hazard  in  han¬ 
dling  and  storage  of  fuel. 

4.  Long  engine  life. 

5.  Good  fuel  distribution  in¬ 
sured  by  injection  system. 

1 

1.  First  cost  of  engine  is  high, 
( $400  to  $800  above  gasoline ) . 

2.  High  compression  makes  a 

12-volt  electrical  system  or^ 
special  starting  equipment 
necessary.  1 

3.  Many  shops  are  not  well 
equipped  for  repair  of  diesel 
engines. 

4.  Injectors  may  foul  with  ex¬ 
cessive  idling. 

bk)u  torch  flame  was  meant  to  be  shot  to  I 
help  make  starting  easier. 

Today,  hard  starting  is  under  control,  i 
and  at  temperatures  of  freezing  and  over 
there  is  no  more  problem  in  getting  a 
Diesel  going  than  any  other  engine.  For 
colder  weather  there  are  various  “assists.” 
Some  Diesel  engines  use  a  small  gasoline 
starting  engine.  An  electric  starter  gets  the 
gasoline  engine  going  and  it  spins  the  big 
Diesel.  Ether,  which  can  be  injected  into 
the  (ylinder  for  quick  starting,  is  used  by 
some  manufacturers.  A  heating  element 
is  built  into  the  engine  block  on  other  ; 
engines  to  keep  them  warm  when  not  in  ! 
use.  This  is  connected  to  the  110-volt  cur-  ' 
rent.  \  “glow  plug”  is  another  quick-start¬ 
ing  assist,  which  is  available  on  some  , 
models  in  the  Caterpillar  industrial  engine  ' 
line.  The  glow  plug  is  a  heating  element 
much  like  that  used  in  an  electric  stove. 
The  glow  plug  starts  to  glow  shortly  before 
the  starter  spins  the  engine,  and  the  neces-  i 
sar\-  heat  is  supplied  to  ignite  the  fuel  that 
is  sprayed  in  the  engine.  Other  engines 
start  on  gasoline  and  then  switch  over  to 
Diesel  fuel. 

The  real  problem  in  starting  a  Diesel  in 
cold  weather  comes  from  the  fact  that  the 
engine  must  be  spun  fast  to  develop  com¬ 
pression  heat  and  ignite  the  fuel,  before 
the  heat  leaks  out  through  the  cold  metal 
walls  of  the  cylinder.  Of  course,  the  stand¬ 
ard  method  of  starting  a  Diesel  is  to  have 
heavy-duty  t'2-volt  batteries  hooked  onto  I 
the  starter;  this  is  eflFcctiv’e  unless  the  bat-  I 
teries  are  cold,  too — then  they  add  to  the 
trouble,  for  their  power  is  at  a  low  ebb. 
The  higher  the  compression  ratio,  the 
more  heat  is  generated,  and  the  engineers 
have  counted  on  the  high  compression — as 
much  as  22  to  1  compression  ratio — to 
make  winter  starting  easier.  In  buying  a 
Diesel  engine  it  would  be  w-ell  to  make 
sure  that  at  least  one  of  these  “assists”  are 
available  on  the  one  you  pick  out.  In  much 
of  the  country,  a  couple  of  dozen  morn¬ 
ings  in  the  year  could  be  labeled  “tough 
starting  weather” ;  the  rest  of  the  year  will 
b<'  no  problem. 

The  other  two  points  on  the  Diesel  en¬ 
gine  that  need  a  close  look  are  the  in¬ 
jectors  and  fuel  pump.  Diesel  fuel  oil,  like 
gasoline,  can  pick  up  dirt  in  tank  cars  and 
trucks  and  farm  storage  tanks.  But  when  it 
reaches  the  pump  on  a  Diesel  engine  it 
must  be  clean.  To  take  care  that  it  is 
clean,  most  Diesels  have  effective  filters 
and  trapping  devices  to  take  out  dirt, 
water,  and  all  other  foreign  matter. 

The  fuel  pump  may  have  a  separate 
plunger  for  pushing  the  fuel  out  to  each 
cylinder  or  it  may  have  a  single  plunger 
that  rotates  and  services  all  the  cylin¬ 
ders.  As  the  pump  is  the  “timer”  of  the 
Diesel  engine,  it  is  driven  from  gears  for 
accuracy.  The  parts  of  the  pump  must  be 
precision  fit  and  made  from  highest  quality 
steels.  From  the  pump  the  fuel  goes  to  the 
injectors  which  spray  it  into  the  cylinders. 
Here  again  an  extremely  close  “fit”  must 
he  maintained  in  order  that  the  right 


Farmer  Makes  $2,250  MORE  From  Corn 
with  Help  of  BEHLEN  COMBINATION 

DRYING  TOWER  &  HEAT  BLOWER 


•'Oyr  dryer 
abled  ms  to  sell 
9,000  by.  of  now 
corn  at  the  old 
price  . .  .  25c  a  by. 
more  than  we 
weyld  have  re¬ 
ceived  2  weeks 
later  .  .  .  Oyr  Held 
losses  were  cot 
in  balf  by  beinq 
able  to  start  3 
weeks  earlier." 

Moffett  Forms, 
Modesto,  llllnoli 


•  FAST  DRYING  •  EFFICIENT  DIRECT  HEAT 

•  "FULL  CYCLE”  GRAIN  HANDLING 


•  COMPLETELY  PORTABLE 


Cutaway  view 


1954  Mod^l  with  Folding  Hopper 

Reduce  Moisture  Content  of  350  bu.  from  25%  to  \5%  in  as 
little  as  IV2  hours  with  25  h.  p.  gasoline  engine  or  2*2  hours 
with  7*/2  h.p.  electric  motor!  Owners  report  fuel  cost  of  less 
than  1*2C  per  bushel! 

Galvanized  Steel  Tower  fills  through  top;  grain  pours  around 
sides  of  perforated  inner  air  chamber!  Heat  blower  generates 
up  to  2,000,000  B.T.U.’s  per  hour  .  .  .  delivers  direct  heat  with 
no  stack  loss! 

Models  for  Propane,  natural  gas,  fuel  oil.  Portable  unit  has 
folding  elevator,  rubber-tired  wheels.  Write  today  for  full 
information. 


BEHLEN  -  THE  Bit  NAME  IN  CROP  DRYING,  CROP  STORAGE,  CROP  CONDITIONING 


Behicn  All-Metal 
Ractanquiar  Corn  Crib 

Made  of  11”  diameter  steel 
bars  Mesh  corruyated  for 
extra  strength.  Completely 
prefabricated.  Comes  in 
4-ft.  sections. 


Behlyn  All-Motal 
Round  Corn  Crib 

Same  heavy  bar  mesh. 
Rust  resistant.  3 
sizes:  1022  bu.,  1300 
bu  ,  and  1^0  bu. 


BEHLEN  MANUFACTURING  CO., 


Bohlon  All-Stool 
Vontilators  and  / 

Heav-y  steel  bar  mesh 

tubing  helps  dry  corn'dHHHIpO 

no  matter  how  you 

store  it.  Millions  of  ^  ^ 

feet  in  use. 

Dept.  FQ,  Columbus,  Nebr. 


Eft  A  VEL  Y 


CULTIVATE 


MOW 

WEEDS 


5-HP  GRAVELY  Makes  Tough  Jobs  EASY  I 

Gravely  does  jobs  other  tractors  won’t  .  .  .  because  Gravely  has  that 
extra  power  for  tough  mowing,  gardening,  field  and  farm  jobs. 

And  you  get  more  when  you  get  Gravely:  All-gear  drive,  power  re¬ 
verse,  simple,  easy  operation,  power  attachments  securely  mounted, 
quickly  interchanged  by  only  four  bolts! 


IN 

jjltkiF 

f  '  ■ 

\ 

1 

Your  choice  of  21  tools  .  .  .  used  with  one  versa¬ 
tile  tractor  that  saves  you  time,  work,  worry,  all 
year  long. 

“Power  vs.  Drudgery”  booklet  shows  how  Gravely 
solves  your  upkeep  and  gardening  problems.  Write 
for  it  today! 


ADDRESS 


.STATE. 


Ill 


/ 


■/ 


/ 


Hartzell  Power 
Speeds  Drying... 


Saves  You  Money 


DRIVE 

POSTS 


amount  of  fuel  is  sprayed  or  squirted  into 
the  cylinders.  In  many  engines  the  valve 
mechanism  of  the  injector  is  replaceable 
as  a  capsule  unit.This  guarantees  that  the 
valves  will  fit  exactly  as  they  were  meant 
to  fit  in  assembly  at  the  factory. 

The  amount  of  maintenance  needed  in 
Diesels  varies,  but  because  of  their  heavy- 
duty  construction  is  usually  less  than  for 
any  other  type  of  engine.  Like  all  power 
plants,  they  need  the  right  lubricating  oil, 
maintained  at  right  level.  Since  Diesels 
often  are  called  on  to  run  under  dusty 
conditions,  the  air  filter  should  be  ser\’iced 
daily.  Certain  makes  of  Diesels  need  a 
constant  temperature  of  165-190  degrees 
F.  to  operate  efficiently.  The  thermostats 
in  the  radiator  are  set  to  keep  the  engine 
at  this  range.  That  is  about  20  degrees 
hotter  than  is  wanted  for  a  gasoline  en¬ 
gine.  It  is  especially  important  to  keep 
Diesel  raditors  free  from  lime  and  deposit. 
And  the  front  of  the  radiator  must  be 
kept  free  of  bugs  and  leaves,  or  the  engine 
will  develop  a  fever. 

Charles  Mathias  and  his  father  farm 
450  acres  that  straddle  the  state  line  be¬ 
tween  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania,  near 
Lineboro,  Maryland.  Their  line-up  of  trac¬ 
tors  consists  of  five  husky  2-bottom  models. 
Three  of  them  are  gasoline  and  t\vo  are 
Diesel;  there  is  an  Oliver  77  Diesel  and  a 
Sheppard  SD-3  Diesel.  Mathias  says:  “I 
can  run  the  two  Diesels  for  less  than  the 
fuel  cost  of  one  gasoline  tractor,  and  I 
have  a  good  way  of  checking  them.  The 
fuel  truck  comes  every  two  weeks  and  de¬ 
livers  gasoline  and  the  bill  will  be  right  at 
$60.  Then  the  hrst  of  every  month  he 
comes  and  delivers  me  the  Diesel  fuel  oil; 
that  costs  me  $35.  But  because  the  Diesels 
have  the  power,  they  always  seem  to  get 
the  call  for  the  heavy  jobs.  They  always  go 
out  for  the  plowing  and  disking;  they  get 
more  than  their  fair  share  of  the  work.  I 
started  with  a  Sheppard  SD-3  in  1949, 
then  traded  it  in  for  the  new  model  that 
had  more  power  in  1951.  On  the  second 
one  the  repairs  have  consisted  of  a  new 
starter  solenoid,  which  cost  four  or  five 
dollars.  The  Oliver  hasn’t  cost  us  any 
trouble,  just  a  valve  grinding  job.  Both  of 
them  start  good  in  cold  weather.  With  the 
Oliver  you  push  on  the  manifold  heater 
button  and  count  to  ten  before  giving  it 
the  starter.  The  Sheppard  has  a  built-in 
heater  in  the  manifold  that  goes  on  when 
you  push  the  starter  button,  and  it  usually 
kicks  in  with  the  heated  cylinder  after  a 
second  or  two. 

“I  like  to  hook  a  Diesel  up  to  the  belt 
for  the  hammermill,”  says  Mathias,  “be¬ 
cause  I  can  run  through  100  bushels  in  an 
hour  if  the  corn  is  dry.  You  can  feed  it  in 
just  as  fast  as  you  can  shovel  and  it  doesn’t 
slow  down.  We  are  milking  23  cows  and 
w'e  grow  all  of  our  own  grain  and  hay.  We 
used  to  raise  20  acres  of  tomatoes,  for  our 
own  canning  plant  here  on  the  farm,  but 
we  can’t  get  the  labor  any  more;  ten  acres 
is  plenty  for  us  now.” 

Down  in  the  rice  fields  of  near  Bay  City, 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 


Corriadale  sheep  shear 
more  dollars  worth  of 
wool  per  head  than  any 
other  breed  while  pro¬ 
ducing  mutton  of  high 
quality. 


Attend  the 
Second  Annual 
Eastern  District 

Corriedale  Show  and  Sale  at  Harrisburg,  Pa. 
August  6  &  7,  1954  and  also 
The  National  Corriedale  Show  at 
Columbus,  Ohio,  September  1  and  2,  1954 

For  descriptive  literature  write: 

AMERICAN  CORRIEDALE 
ASSOCIATION,  INC. 

ROLLO  E.  SINGLETON.  Secretary 
108  Parkhill  Columbia,  Missouri 


A  Hartzell  crop  drier  packs  the  punch 
for  a  fast  drying  job.  The  powerful 
Hartzell  unit  forces  the  heated  air  into 
the  heart  of  your  batch  drier,  bin  or 
mow.  And  that’s  what  it  takes  to 
insure  fast,  complete  drying.  Faster 
drying  saves  time,  saves  fuel.  Hartzell 
power  puts  money  in  your  pocket. 

Compact.  Sturdy.  Easily  portable. 
Completely  automatic.  Three  sizes  — 
3,  5  and  71/2  h.p.  And  the  Hartzell 
drier  comes  as  a  complete  package.  No 
extras  to  buy.  See  your  dealer  or 
write  today  for  details. 


CORRIEDALE  SHEEP 
STOCK  FOR  SALE 


rrom  our  own  imported  rams  plus 
International  and  Denver  Stock  Show 
Champion. 


Brtedtrs  6  Imporitrs 


Tipton 


HARTZELL 


Agricultural  Division  Dept.  F  PIQUA,  OHIO 


Be  sure  your  business 
Is  a  pleasure 


*Try  This 

PROFIT  MAKER 


Send  for  cotafoguc  of  our  salt 
On  July  7,  1954 


WOODBINE  FARMS 

H.  H.  Walker  A  Sons 
GAMBIER,  OHIO 


50  Ib.scIf-fMdIng  boxes 

for . . . 

TURKEYS  and  POULTRY 


if;  Blue  Ribbon  Condenned  U  hey  ronlainti  vital 
milk  vitamins  minerals  and  nutrientH  to  aiuture 
maximum  growth,  health  and  hnitth  •  •  .  and 
maximum  profit  for  you.  Keepit  birdtt  eatings— 
preventa  aelbaeka  tonew  up  digeative  tract—* 
promotea  rapid  growth^— buildH  reaiatance  to 
disease.  Blue  Ribbon  Condenaed  ^  hey  ia  the 
miracle  additive  for  more  profit  in  raiaing  tur* 
keya  and  poultry. 


BLUE  RIBBON 
CONDENSED  WHEY 


Hommer  down  your  fencin9  cost?  Fenco  foster 
ond  easier  save  time  and  labor  with  the 
revolutionary  Donuser  Post  Driver.  Troctor-mount* 
ed,  power  driven,  one-man  operotion.  Single 
lever  controls  brood-faced  200  lb.  driving  weight. 
Delivers  25  blows  per  minute.  Quickly  drives 
steel  or  small  wood  posts.  No  splitting  or  ''mush¬ 
rooming"  tops.  Pivot  adjustment  for  leveling  on 
uneven  ground.  Tested  ond  opproved  by  tractor 
manufacturers.  Also  ovoiloble  os  o  troiler  unit. 

Write  for  literature  pertaining  to  your  model 
tractor,  or  specifications  on  TRAILER-MOUNTED 
DRIVER. 

Manufactured  by 


Compare  this  Artalysis 

Riballovin  i.SOmf.gtrlb.  Lactic  Acid  . 12.% 

Vitamin  C  20.  m,.  ptr  lb.  Lactaia  (Milk  Sugor)  41.% 

Niacin  6.  mg.  par  lb.  Fat  . 5% 

Chelint  700.  mg.  par  lb.  Milk  Mintrols  . 4.% 

Pantathtnic  Acid  Milk  Preliin  . 0.50*/. 

I.  mg.  par  lb.  Fibrt  .  Non. 

Vilofflio  D  Tatal  Solids  . 42.% 

2700  1C  Units  pot  lb.  (including  lactic  acid) 

Ask  your  dealer  for  Blue  Ribbon 

THE  MERCHANTS  CREAMERY  CO. 

536  Livingston  Street  Cincinnati  14,  Ohio 
Plants  throughout  the  Control  West  Stotts 


505-09  East  3rd  Straat  •  Fulton,  Missouri 
"Contributing  to  farm  Meehanixatlon" 


A  CONCRETE  DAIRY  BARN 


A  CONCRETE  MACHINE  SHED 


A  CONCRETE  POULTRY  HOUSE 


A  CONCRETE  HOG  HOUSE 


Texas,  B.  J.  Jones  held  on  to  his  1929  Case 
“L”  until  the  big  Case  Diesel  “500”  came 
along  in  1953.  This  was  the  first  tractor 
that  had  tempted  him,  for  he  wanted 
power  and  a  sure-footed  tractor  for  the 
heavv  pull  he  met  in  soft  and  oftentimes 
flooded  fields.  The  500’s  six-cylinder  Diesel 
engine,  he  says,  is  the  answer  to  the  heavy 
pull  and  big  acreage  he  has  to  farm  and 
live  with ;  and  the  power  steering  makes  it 
casv  to  work  in  the  heavy  ground. 

Diesel  engines  are  well  suited  for  use  in 
crawler  tractors  and  they  are  available  in 
everv  make.  In  the  large  wheel  tractors 
Diesels  are  usually  available  as  optional 
engine  equipment.  In  the  smaller  wheel 
tractors  newly  announced  Diesels  have 
been  the  big  news  of  the  year. 

The  wheel-type  Diesel  tractors  are  made 
bv  these  companies:  J.  I.  Case  Company, 
Racine,  Wisconsin;  Cockschutt  Farm 
Equipment,  Belleville,  Ohio;  Ford  Motor 
Company,  Birmingham,  Michigan  (Ford- 
son  Major,  imported  from  England)  :  John 
Deere,  Moline,  Illinois;  International  Har¬ 
vester  Company,  Chicago  80,  Illinois; 
Massey-Harris,  Racine,  Wisconsin ;  Minne- 
apolis-Moline,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Oliver 
Corporation,  Chicago  6,  Illinois;  Sheppard 
Diesel,  Hanover,  Pennsylvania. 


Don’t  risk  losing  your  herd,  bam  or 
equipment  by  fire.  Insurance  helps 
but  can’t  pay  for  years  of  selective 
breeding  or  loss  of  production.  A  con¬ 
crete  bam  can’t  bum!  It  defies  rats, 
rot  and  termites  too.  And  a  concrete 
floor  confines  a  hay  fire,  gives  you 
time  to  lead  out  your  herd  to  safety. 


It’s  good  business  to  protect  costly 
machinery  from  the  ravages  of  rain, 
wind,  mst,  sun  and  fire.  A  concrete 
machine  shed  also  can  include  an  all- 
weather  repair  shop.  Timely  repairs 
and  year-around  shelter  extend  the 
life  of  equipment  and  lessen  chances 
of  breakdowns  during  busy  seasons. 


JUG  MILK 

{Continued  from  pa^e  71) 
milk  to  us.  We  pick  it  up  on  22  routes  that 
rover  seven  counties  in  this  area.” 

Lawson’s  progress  against  his  competi¬ 
tion,  which  consists  of  several  national 
dair>-  chains  op<*rating  in  the  Northern 
Ohio  area,  along  with  smaller  dairies,  has 
been  anything  hut  smooth.  Soon  after  his 
jug  stores  started  to  open  farmers  were 
warned  that  “Lawson  can’t  sell  milk  that 
cheap — he’ll  go  broke — then  where  will 
you  be?”  That  forced  Lawson  to  haul 
milk  from  as  far  aw'ay  as  Indiana.  Trucks 
were  dumped  over;  the  Lawson  Union 
drivers  struck,  but  most  of  the  Lawson 
employes  remained  on  the  job.  Then  the 
public  was  told  to  stay  away  from  Law- 
son  stores  because  of  their  anti-labor 
policies.  Next  there  was  a  mailbox  stuf¬ 
fing  campaign  w’hich  warned  housewives 
of  the  “impure”  Lawson  milk.  Akron’s 
Board  of  Health  scotched  this  one  with 
a  continuing  “OK.”  So  it  went,  with 
grease-smeared  workmen,  housewives  with 
baby  buggies,  and  clubwomen  with  bridge 
scores  in  their  purses,  all  carrying  out 
their  jugs  of  milk  from  the  Lawson  stores. 
Lawson  has  been  called  a  “price  cutter” 
by  his  competition  as  if  low  prices  were 
something  to  be  shunned.  But  Lawson 
continues  to  advertise  his  low  price  as  a 
mason  for  being  in  business,  and  bills 
himself  as  “the  workingman’s  friend.” 

Lawson  is  selling  in  the  Cleveland  area 
under  a  Federal  order  from  his  new  plant 
in  Stow,  Ohio.  But  Jim  Lawson’s  ideas 
on  Federal  Milk  Orders  are  now  well 
known  to  everyone  in  Akron  and  Cleve- 


Rats,  weasels  and  other  vermin  that 
prey  on  valuable  layers  cannot  pen¬ 
etrate  concrete  masonry.  Concrete  is 
easy  to  clean  and  disinfect  too  be¬ 
cause  it  has  no  crevices  to  harbor 
lice,  mites  or  other  parasites.  And  a 
concrete  poultry  house  keeps  flocks 
comfortable  in  winter  and  summer. 


Fire  or  disease  can  wipe  out  a  hog 
farmer’s  investment.  Guard  against 
this  with  a  concrete  hog  house.  It’s 
dry,  sanitary,  firesafe,  rotproof  and 
termite-proof.  Like  all  concrete  con¬ 
struction  it’s  moderate  in  first  cost, 
needs  little  maintenance,  serves  a  life¬ 
time.  The  result:  low  annual  east. 


ready-mixed  concrete  producer,  your  build¬ 
ing  material  dealer  or  concrete  contractor. 

Dairy  Barns  •  Hog  Houses  •  Remodeling 
Machine  Sheds  •  Firesafe  Farm  Houses 
Poultry  Houses  •  Making  Concrete 
Building  with  Concrete  Masonry 
Septic  Tanks  •  Irrigation  •  Ratproofing 


FREE  BOOKLETS.  Helpful,  illus¬ 
trated  booklets  on  such  subjects  as  those 
listed  at  the  right  are  available  free.  Just 
fill  in  and  mail  the  coupon  below.  Booklets 
are  distributed  only  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada.  If  you  need  help  in  making 
improvements  on  your  farm  see  your  local 


PASTE  COUPON  ON  BACK  OP  POSTCARD  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

PORTLAND  CEMENT  ASSOCIATION  \ 

Dept.  6-86,  33  West  Grand  Avenue,  Chicago  10,  Illinois  }  scientific  ra 

Pleat*  tend  me  free  Kteralure,  which  It  dbtributed  only  Same _ 

in  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  on  the  following  ( liti  tubjact)i 


Street  or  R.  So. 


o 


MOJONNiER  BULK  MILK  SYSTEM 


*TWO  blades 
cut  better 

than  ONE/ 


I  SOFT  WATER 

1  ft)  0^  cake  of  soap 
does  the  work 
of  4  or  more! 


With  a  DIAMOND  Wotcr 
Softener  you  II  use  only  ’  4  os 
much  soap  Shorter  wgshmg 
t  me  saves  wcor  on  (  lothcs 
too  Actually  poys  for  itself 
Oshkosh  Filter  &  Softener  Co. 

Oshkosh.  Wisconsin 


land,  and  recently  to  Senators  and  Con¬ 
gressmen  in  Washington,  who  since  the 
first  of  this  year  have  been  opening  their 
Washington  Star  to  see  a  full  page  draw¬ 
ing  of  a  milk  jug  filled  with  Lawson  facts 
looking  at  them  (see  page  69).  These  ad¬ 
vertisements  are  aimed  at  keeping  a  Fed¬ 
eral  Milk  Order  out  of  Akron,  though  the 
chances  are,  that  like  other  problems,  this 
one  will  be  solved  and  Lawson  will  still 
be  selling  more  milk  at  a  cheaper  price  if 
the  order  goes  through. 

This  is  the  Lawson  side  of  the  story. 
^Vhat  about  the  farmers  who  send  their 
milk  to  him?  How'  do  they  feel  about  his 
way  of  buying  and  selling  milk? 

Here’s  how  Howard  D.  Call’s  son, 
Charles,  taking  time  out  from  making 
maple  sugar  put  it,  “Dad  and  I  are  both 
on  record  as  saying  we  believe  Lawson’s 
methods  of  advertising  and  handling  milk, 
so  that  there  is  a  smaller  difference  between 
w'hat  the  farmer  gets  for  his  milk  and  the 
consumer  has  to  pay,  are  good.  From  what 
I  can  see,  while  it  may  be  more  con¬ 
venient  to  have  milk  home  delivered,  there 
is  really  no  great  handicap  in  picking  it 
up  in  gallons  at  the  corner  store.  Twenty 
years  ago  things  were  different.  Refrigera¬ 
tors  in  which  you  could  keep  milk  weren’t 
common;  and  people  were  used  to  having 
the  groceries  and  ice  delivered.  Today 
everyone  has  a  car  and  is  usually  in  it  at 
least  once  a  day.  We  have  refrigerators 
and  supermarkets.  Buying  milk  in  the  jug 
the  way  Law’son  sells  it  is  just  keeping  up 
with  the  times.” 

Charles  Call  added,  “Eventually  Law¬ 
son’s  method  of  selling  milk  will  probably 
mean  we  w-ill  get  considerably  more  for 
our  milk,  though  right  now  we  get  the 
highest  price  in  the  Akron-Clev'eland  milk- 
shed.  Frankly,  I  think  the  farmer  is  not 
doing  his  part  when  it  comes  to  advertis¬ 
ing  and  getting  people  to  drink  more  milk. 
Now,  some  will  disagree,  I  know.  But  the 
dair)'  farmer  ought  to  spend  more  to  sell 
more  people  on  the  idea  of  drinking  more 
milk.  We  pay  25  cents  a  hundred  to  get 
our  milk  hauled  to  the  dairy'.  We  ought  to 
be  willing  to  spend  an  equal  amount  for 
advertising.  Then  we  would  really  move 
surpluses  and  make  this  business  healthy 
for  all.  Why  you  can’t  spend  a  night 
watching  television  without  seeing  beer 
and  soft  drinks  advertised.  But  seldom  do 
you  see  anything  about  milk.  We’ve  got  a 
long  way  to  go  to  be  competitive.  Frankly, 
Lawson  comes  the  closest  to  being  com¬ 
petitive  I’ve  seen.  Dad  and  I  think  he  is 
on  the  right  track.” 

Charles’  father,  Howard,  represents  the 
fourth  generation  to  farm  these  green 
acres  and  he  is  known  throughout  the 
area  as  a  “farmer’s  farmer.”  Howard  Call 
is  currently  Chairman  of  the  Summit 
County  Soil  Conservation  District  and 
very'  active  in  civic  affairs.  His  dairy  herd 
of  over  20  Holstein  cows  averaged  over 
14,000  pounds  of  milk  pt'r  cow  last  year, 
showing  that  they  do  w'ell  on  his  improved 
pastures. 


Coldest  Bulk  Milk 


eet  more  water  per -o«-r 

Get  the  new 


CHAMPION 

Convertible 


During  last  summer’s  scorching  hot  weather, 
Mojonnier  Bulk  Coolers  delivered  sharp,  fast 
cooling  to  36°F.-38  of. in  hundreds  of  milkhouses 
the  country  over.  This  safe,  low  temperature  cooling 
was  done  soon  after  the  end  of  the  milking  period, 
with  a  fraction  of  the  power  used  by  other  methods. 
When  you  switch  to  bulk,  choose  the  Mojonnier 
Bulk  Cooler,  field -proven  by  impartial  tests. 
Bulletin  290  sent  free  on  request. 

MOJONNIER  BROS.  CO.,  Dept.  FQ,  Chicago  44,  III. 


You  get  plenty  of  water  and  plenty 
of  pressure  w'ith  this  complete  jet 
water  system.  You  can  use  it  on 
deep  or  shallow  wells  because  it’s 
truly  convertible!  You  get  “Quad- 
Volute”  design — a  new  flange  that 
saves  you  time  and  money  in  plas¬ 
tic  pipe  installations — many  quality 
features.  And  you  get  lowest  prices ! 
See  your  Rapidayton  dealer  soon 
and  see  and  horsepower 
“Champion”  models'  with  13  or  30- 
gallon  tanks. 


Announcing  An 

ELECTRICALiy 

AND 

STEAM  HEATED 

SPRAY 

PASTEURIZER 

25  to  200  Gal.  Cap.  by 
VULCAN  HART 
MFG.  CO. 

2006  No.  Wtstern  Pkwy. 
Loiisville  3.  Ky. 


The  Dayton  Pump  &  Mfg.  Company 
_ Dayton  1,  Ohio _ 


SELF  DUMPING 
TRI-TRALOR 

^  No  hoist  hrdraulic.  or  P.T.O. 
syston  to  bother  with. 


Easiest  maneuvering— 

[mounts  ony  farm  “ 

EFFORTLESS  DUMPING 
IN  1/IOth  THE  TIME  HOTCHKISS 

A  MVDI  A  rs  WIOOUCTS  CO. 

__ANTPLAC^^  23.N.  BradforO.  III. 


wHv  LANTZ 


kef.  VS.  Pat.  Off. 

is  your  best  Coulter  buy 

f(S*«  official  tests  below) 

Over  a  hundred  thousand  farmers  have  used 
and  praised  the  original  Lantz  Kutter- 
Kolter  during  the  past  15  years.  Only  Lantz 
makes  2-bladed  coulters.  Two  blades  pro¬ 
duce  a  double  slicing  action  . . .  enable  a 
moldboard  plow  to  cut  through  trash,  roots 
and  stubble  and  aid  in  covering.  You’ll  save 
time,  work  and  gas  by  avoiding  frequent 
stops  to  clear  a  clogged  plow. 

NEW  MODEL  LANTZ  COULTER 

New  engineering  developments  based  on  15  years 
experience  as  coulter  specialists,  give  the  Model  “B” 
(shown  below)  greater  adaptability  to  plows  with 
limited  clearance,  also  to  certain  left-hand  or  2-toay 
plowi.  Model  “B”  16"  size  recommended  for  Ford- 
Dearborn  and  Ferguson  Plows.  Disc  blade  crosses 
path  of  coulter  blade  to  give  rotary  scissor  action 
without  binding.  (See  arrows  in  illustration  below.) 


If  you  are  on  the  board  of  your  school  or 
church,  or  on  the  house  or  purchasing  com¬ 
mittee  of  your  club  or  lodge,  you  will  be 
interested  in  this  modern  Folding  Pedestal 
Banquet  Table.  Write  for  catalog  and  special 
discounts. 


*DvnaMometer  lasts  (recorded  Ibi. 
pull)  provu  thof  lantz  2-Bladud  Coul* 
ttrs  pull  no  hordur  than  othur  spocial 
couHart.  Thay  tova  costly  friction  and 
woor  on  londsido  of  moldboord  bo- 
couso  thoy  product  Ion  sido  droft 
thon  othor  ipociolcouhurt.  Thu  Kuttor- 
Koltor  con  bo  usod  os  o  sinplo-blodo 
COuHor  whoro  trosh  is  no  probiom. 


Wrifo  for  froo  folders:  lontz  Kuftor-fColfor;  Modof 
*'B**  Couitof/  ionfz  Swinging  Sickh  Crindor. 

LANH  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Dept.  CF-S37,  Valparaiso,  Indiana 


How  the  Lawson  Plan  Works 
Lawson  gives  this  advice  to  dair%mcn 
who  would  like  to  sell  milk  in  bulk;  “Peo¬ 
ple  are  in  their  ears  everv-  day  and  they 
think  nothing  of  driving  a  few  miles  out 
of  their  way  to  save  some  money  on  milk. 
When  a  family  has  a  convenient  gallon 
jug  of  milk  in  the  refrigerator,  everyone 
drinks  more  and  the  children  get  all  they 
want  to  drink,  and  as  much  as  they  need. 
We  like  to  locate  our  stores  in  thickly 
populated  areas  on  a  road  leading  in  and 
out  of  town.  We  also  provide  plenty  of 
parking  space.  We  handle  a  small  line  of 
groceries,  mostly  to  accommodate  custom¬ 
ers  in  the  e\ening  and  on  holidays.  Store 
hours  are  from  8  a.  m.  until  10  p.  m., 
seven  days  a  week.  On  Thanksgiving, 
stores  are  closed  from  1:00  in  the  after¬ 
noon  until  5:00.  On  Christmas  they  close 
at  1:00  p.  m.  for  the  rest  of  the  day. 

“Operators  are  paid  8  per  cent  of  sales. 
Some  stores,  at  that  rate,  pay  as  much  as 
a  thousand  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  a 
month  and  out  of  this  the  store  manager 
pays  his  own  help.  It  has  brum  our  policy 
to  employ  operators  with  families  large 
enough  to  operate  the  store  themselves, 
and  we  have  been  very  suecessful  with 
such  operators. 

“The  store  is  equipped  and  stocked  with 
products  charged  to  the  operator  at  their 
selling  prices.  We  have  never  gone  in  for 
elaborately  furnished  stores.  As  a  rule 
we  put  in  an  8x8  foot  walk-in  cooler, 
where  the  milk  is  kept  good  and  cold 
until  it  is  sold.  Our  stores  will  average 
selling  about  300  gallons  a  day:  some 
sell  as  much  as  500  gallons  a  day.” 

Lawson  has  this  to  say  about  his  plant 
operation,  “Our  system  of  merchandising 
milk  is  the  result  of  eareful  planning, 
working,  watching  to  keep  waste  down 
on  materials,  handling  and  equipment.  In 
our  own  plant  we  have  developed  four 
different  food  departments,  all  of  them 
operating  on  a  mass  production  plan. 
First,  w’c  developed  the  milk  department 
and  put  it  on  a  good  paying  basis.  Then 
we  developed  the  ice  cream  department. 
A  few  years  later  we  developed  a  bakery 
department:  here  we  use  a  good  deal  of 
milk,  too.  In  the  last  three  years  we  have 
developed  our  candy  department  and  put 
it  on  a  mass  production  basis;  we  have 
a  peanut  cluster  machine  with  which  tw'o 
l^eople  can  turn  out  two  tons  of  candy 
a  day.  This  is  our  most  popular  candy; 
we  sell  it  for  59  cents  a  pound.  These 
four  departments  take  care  of  75  to  80 
per  cent  of  our  total  store  sales.  That 
makes  it  easy  for  us  to  control  prices  on 
our  volume  items  and  at  all  times  hold 
a  tight  rein  on  our  business.” 

Lawson  makes  no  secret  of  the  produc¬ 
tive  ability  of  the  men  who  work  for  him. 
He  says,  “The  processing  of  our  milk 
will  average  800  to  1000  gallons,  p>er 
man,  per  day.  Ninety  per  cent  of  it  goes 
into  gallon  jugs,  the  rest  into  half-gallons 
and  some  quarts.  We  have  been  chang¬ 
ing  pint  and  quart  customers  to  gallons 


“Caterpillar"  No.  41  Hydraulic  Control  imparts  increased 
versatility  to  “Caterpillar"  D2  and  D4  Diesel  Tractors.  Here  a 
D4  Tractor  and  tool  bar  with  ditcher  attachment  is  making 
irrigation  ditches. 


'CATERPILLAR' uses 

HYDRAULIC  PUMPS 


"Caterpillar"  selected  the  Vickers  Pump  (shown  below)  for  the 
source. of  power  in  the  No.  41  Hydraulic  Control  because  of  its 
outstanding  performance  . .  .  performance  that  results  from  several 
exclusive  features.  This  Vickers  Pump  is  vane  type,  hydraulically 
balanced  and  has  automatic  wear  compensation.  This  means  that 
it  delivers  more  oil  while  taking  less  power  from  the  engine  .  .  . 
that  it  has  a  much  longer  life  with  minimum  maintenance  .  .  .  and 
that  it  insures  dependability  and  easier  cold  weather  starting  of 
the  tractor.  A  Vickers  Pump  is  the  mark  of  high  quality  in  hydraulic 
power  controls. 


VICKIRS  Incorporated 


OAKMAN  BLVD.,  DETROIT  32,  MICH 


This  is  the  Vickers  Pump  used  in  the 
"Caterpillar”  No.  41  Hydraulic  Con¬ 
trol.  Hydraulic  systems  on  tractors 
and  other  farm  equipment  use  more 
Vickers  Pumps  than  any  other  make. 
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ApplicatioH  Engin»»rlng  Off/cas:  •  ATLANTA  •  CHICAGO  AREA  (Brookflald)  •  CINCINNATI  •  CLEVE¬ 
LAND  •  DETROIT  •  HOUSTON  •  LOS  ANGELES  AREA  (El  Segunde)  •  NEW  YORK  AREA  (Summit,  N.J.) 
PHILADELPHIA  AREA  (Medio)  •  PITTSBURGH  AREA  (Ml.  Lebanon)  e  ROCHESTER  e  ROCKFORD 
SAN  FRANCISCO  AREA  (Berkeley)  e  SEATTLE  e  TULSA  e  WASHINGTON  e  WORCESTER 

ENGINEERS  AND  BUILDERS  OF  OIL  HYDRAULIC  EQUIPMENT  SINCE  1921 


New  Way  to 
'  Dry  Crops 
on  the  Farm 


by  the  thousands  for  the  last  15  years. 

“We  have  worked  out  a  smooth-run¬ 
ning,  economical  system  of  delivery  that 
is  done  without  hurr)-  and  in  a  short  day. 
Our  driv'ers  average  setting  off  1500  gal¬ 
lons  per  day,  p>er  man,  f^r  truck,  so  you 
see  they  have  no  time  to  lose;  but  at  that 
they  do  not  average  eight  hours  per  day.” 

For  those  who  are  still  trv’ing  to  find 
the  hidden  Lawson  “secret  weapon”  Jim 
Lawson  has  prepared  a  mimeographed 
bulletin  called  “The  Step  by  Step  Lawson 
Plan.”  This  tells  how  the  stores  are  set 
up,  who  makes  gallon  jugs,  how  to  mer¬ 
chandise  the  150  items  that  bring  people 
into  the  store,  from  corn  plasters  to 
“Milkmade  Bread”  and  14  flavors  of 
“Lawson’s  Ice  Cream.”  He  ends  with  the 
modest  statement,  “This  is  just  a  simple 
outline  of  our  plan  as  we  developed  it. 
Should  you  try  it,  and  run  into  difficulties 
that  you  need  help  on,  let  us  know  and 
we  will  be  glad  to  help  you  if  we  can.” 

THE  AUTHOR:  A  graduate  o(  Wooster  College  and  a 
former  reporter  on  the  Paris  Edition  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Robert  Taylor  is  now  a  free  lance  writer 
originating  items  from  the  Cleveland,  Ohio,  area. 


HERE'S  A  \V.\Y  to  put  your  tractor  to 
another  use  ...  by  using  tractor  power 
take-ofT  to  dr>'  all  small  grains,  shelled  corn, 
beans  and  hay.  Dry  right  out  in  the  field  with 
your  combine  or  picker,  if  you  wish. 

No  assembly,  building,  bin  or  ductwork  is 
needed.  Completely  portable,  the  Cropgard 
Dryer  is  delivered  ready-to-run.  Simple  to 
operate.  Powerful  fan  blows  a  large  volume  of 
heated  air  from  twin  oil  burners  up  through 
perforated  steel  floor  which  supports  170  bu. 
grain.  Excellent  for  custom  drying.  In  one 
hour  you  can  dry  100-125  bu.  shelled  corn  or 
beans;  150-175  bu.  small  grain;  1  ton  hay. 
Costs  less  than  2c  bu.  to  operate.  The  quality 
of  drying  is  tops.  Temperature  controls  are 
convenient  and  automatic. 


Free  Booklets 


I  Farm  Building 

Send  for  free  booklets: 
"Planning  a  Farm  Home" 
outlines  a  new,  practical 
method  of  planning. . . . 
Fully  illustrated.  "How 
L-  to  Build  Farm  Buildings 
That  Last  Longer."  Full 
of  valuable  tips  and  sugges¬ 
tions.  Pocket  size.  Illustrated. 
Write  to: 


Patent  Pending 

Cropgard  selb  for  $1985,  F.O.B.  factory.  Running  gear 
and  built-in  hydraulic  hoist  (for  simple  unloading)  are 
extra.  Quick  delivery.  Write  for  free,  illustrated  literature 
and  bona  fide  eopies  of  letters  from  customers. 


THEY  STARTED  FROM  SCRATCH 

{Continued  from  page  38) 

which  he  sold  to  buy  a  second-hand  lug 
tractor  and  a  cultivator,  the  only  tools  he 
had.  He  had  enough  money  for  a  down 
payment  on  a  baler,  corn  picker  and  com¬ 
bine,  and  started  custom  work.  “The  cash 
began  to  roll  in.”  He  found  he  still  had 
some  e.xcess  energy  and  daylight  hours,  so 
he  planned  to  share-rent  outside  acreage. 
When  his  landlord  wanted  a  share  of  this. 
Kane  said  to  heck  with  that,  sold  all  his 
livestock,  and  put  a  down  payment  on  a 
place  of  his  own. 

The  place  has  150  acres  of  rolling  land, 
run  down  when  he  bought  it  for  $50  an 
acre.  He  got  to  work  on  building  up  the 
soil,  rebuilt  the  house  and  barn,  paid  off 
the  mortgage,  and  today  could  get  $300 
an  acre  for  it.  Last  year  his  corn  made 
80  bushels. 


Opekasif  provides  owneis  with 
sound  farm  management. 

Opekasit's  managed  farms  increased  gross 
and  net  income  in  1953. 

Additional  Services 
Farm  Appraisals  —  Consultation 
Accounting 


LAKESHORE  MFG.  CO 


3307  Republic  Ave.,  Minneapolis  16,  Minn. 


Incorporated 

Lebanon,  London,  Hamilton  and  Continental,  OHIO 
Bath,  INDIANA  —  Georgetown,  KENTUCKY 
Albany,  GEORGIA 
also  serves  ALABAMA  and  FLORIDA 


INCREASE 
the  profits 
from  your  Form! 


It  can  be  done !  Using  the  latest 
scientific  and  practical  ideas,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  Farm  Manager  will  produce 
maximum  returns — and  conserve  the 
resources  of  the  farm  for  the  future. 
He  will  guide  your  present  tenant,  or 
secure  a  satisfactory  tenant  for  you. 
.  .  .  Why  not  investigate? 

Do  you  know  the  present  value  or 
long  range  possibilities  of  your  farm? 
A  trained  Rural  Appraiser  will  give 
you  the  facts  in  a  detailed  written 
appraisal  on  which  you  may  depend. 
You  need  this  information,  too,  if  you 
are  buying  or  selling  a  farm. 

Write  today  for  full  information  and 
list  of  Professional  Farm  Managers 
and  Rural  Appraisers  in  your  area. 
No  obligation,  of  course. 

H.  E.  Sfalcup,  Secy.-Treas. 
Amarican  Sociafy  of  Farm  Managars 
and  Rural  Appraisars 
Box  67,  Storm  Laka,  Iowa 


Lightning  never  has  de¬ 
stroyed  any  building  fully 
protected  by  Security 
System.  Protects  against 
FARM  dangers  from  metal 

t'  piping,  air  ducts,  etc.  Low 

BUILDINGS  points,  almost  invisible. 

^  Most  durable  materials 

used,  all  UL  approved. 

Green  Guard  Capacitor  ^  .  k 

holds  lightning  surges  to 
less  than  line  voltage.  Pre-  FOR 

vents  damage  to  water  < 

heaters,  ranges,  lamps,  ELECTRICAL^ 

motors.  Approved  by  m  turcS 

Underwriters  Laboratories, 

Inc.  Nothing  to  arc  or  burn. 

Guaranteed  five  years. 

Sand  for  full  tiory  of  2-way  protoction. 

Security  Mfg.  &  Contracting  Co.,  Burlington  5,  Wli. 


Lightning  Protection  in  the  Modern  Manner 


FREE  Illustrated  Booklets  I 

Write:  THE  FARMHAND  COMPANY,  Dept.  274 
Hopkins,  Minn. 

n  6-ton  "Power-Box”  □  4-ton  "Power-Box”  □  I  am  a  student 

Name _ 

Address _ _ 

Town - State _ 

A  Division  of  superior  separator  cobspany 


Three  years  ago  he  bought  an  additional  220  acres  at  $70  an 
acre,  and  is  building  up  this  place.  He  owes  a  little  on  a  mort¬ 
gage  on  this  farm. 

He  hired  his  first  help  five  years  ago,  but  continues  with  his 
custom  baling,  combining,  and  com  picking.  Here  is  his  inventory 
in  brief:  15  Holsteins,  plus  young  stock,  $2,500;  20  beef  brood 
cows,  $2,500;  60  brood  sows,  $7,300;  fall  pigs,  $9,250;  sheep, 
$600  ;  20  head  beef  calves  on  feed,  $2,200;  machinery,  $16,000; 
real  estate  in  clear,  $67,000;  total,  $107,350. 

His  wife  does  the  paper  work  in  addition  to  working  in  the 
fields.  They  have  two  children,  both  girls,  7  and  12.  The  twelve- 
year-old  regularly  drives  a  tractor  and  knows  more  about  each 
one  of  the  60  sows  in  the  farrowing  pens  than  most  farmers  know 
about  their  family  milk  cow.  College  for  both  the  girls  is  in  the 
Kanes’  plans. 

There  is  no  secret  about  the  success  of  the  Kanes — hard  work 
and  good  management.  Kane  picked  a  wife  as  able  and  solid 
as  himself.  A  team  like  that  can  laugh  at  e.xperts  who  say  the 
little  man  no  longer  has  a  chance  in  America. 


Rill  Willich  of  Kansas 

A  Flint  Hills  farmer,  with  his  right  arm  gone  and  a  finger 
missing  on  his  left  hand,  wanted  to  own  his  own  farm.  He 
didn’t  think  this  too  much  of  a  handicap. 

In  1947,  Bill  Willich  put  down  $1,200,  his  life  savings,  on  a 
badly  gullied  and  over-cropped  80-acre  upland  farm  on  the 
eastern  slope  of  the  Flint  Hills  area  in  Elk  County,  Kansas — 
and  set  out  to  build  up  a  stock  farm. 

About  this  time  he  lost  his  right  arm  in  a  hay  baler  accident. 
This  accident,  and  a  boyhood  accident  in  which  he  lost  a  finger 
from  his  left  hand  in  a  brush  with  a  dynamite  cap,  would  have 
been  enough  for  lesser  men  than  Bill  Willich. 

With  the  help  of  his  wife.  Ruby,  and  two  children,  he  set  out 
to  improve  what  he  had  already  started,  so  that  he  could  make  a 
farm  produce  that  many  said  wouldn’t  grow  a  healthy  cockleburr. 

Ever  since  Bill  was  a  youngster  on  a  farm  in  Brown  County, 
Kansas,  he  had  dreamed  of  the  time  he  could  own  his  own 
place  and  raise  a  family.  He  attended  Hickory  Grove  School 
near  his  northeast  Kansas  home  and  St.  John’s  Academy  in 
Winfield  during  the  30’s  when  money  was  not  so  plentiful.  Upon 
graduation  from  high  school,  he  took  a  job  with  the  United 
Publishing  Company  in  Kansas  City,  then  went  back  to  work 
on  a  farm  as  a  day  laborer  for  50  cents  an  hour. 

After  his  marriage  in  1935,  he  started  to  work  for  the  Santa  Fe 
railroad,  advancing  to  the  position  of  section  foreman  before 
resigning  to  buy  his  Flint  Hills  farm  in  1947. 

Now  44  years  old  and  about  65  per  cent  handicapped,  Willich 
farms  80  acres  and  leases  160  acres.  In  addition,  his  son,  Arlan, 
a  4-H’r  and  vo-ag  student,  rents  another  40  acres  from  a  neighbor. 

In  producing  all  his  own  teed  Bill  has  to  buy  only  his  protein 
and  mineral  supplement.  By  selling  cream  and  feeding  skim 
milk  to  the  feeder  pigs,  this  program  grosses  him  about  $3,000 
annually.  His  cream  check  averages  a  little  over  $100  a  month. 

Being  a  Community  4-H  Club  leader,  president  of  the  county 
artificial  breeding  association,  and  a  Farm  Bureau  member.  Bill 


The  nUMmilO  feeder 
{siheliesl’wairlDeet 
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FIRST  IN  FARM  MATlRIAtS-MAMPtlNN 


A  REAL  LABOR-SAVER — Handle  both  feeding  and  forage  the  easy  way, 
and  with  the  same  unit.  The  Farmhand  “Power-Box”  Feraer  gives  you  the 
capacity  for  fast,  efficient  silage  hauling,  plus  the  ability  to  side-feed  into 
bunks.  Load  up  to  6  tons  in  the  field  with  forage  harvester,  then  haul  direct 
to  feedlot  or  sdo — or  both.  The  rugged  PTO-powered  unloading  conveyor 
of  the  “Power-Box”  moves  the  load  forward  into  the  biters  of  the  Feeder 
attachment  where  any  added  supplement  is  thoroughly  mixed.  Belt  cross¬ 
conveyor  discharges  the  forage  as  you  drive  along.  Optional  discharge 
elevator  (not  shown)  enables  you  to  feed  into  bunks  up  to  46'  high.  The 
Farmhand  3-beater  Feeder,  shown  above,  mounts  on  truc^,  trailer  or  wagon. 


FAST  SILO-FILLING— You  really 
save  time  at  the  blower  when  you 
handle  forage  with  the  “Power- 
Box”  Feeder.  Spot  the  discharge 

◄  elevator  over  the  hopper  and  the 
self-unloading  “Power-Box”  will 
keep  the  blower  fed  steadily  at  fuU 
capacity.  The  2-beater  Feeder  with 
optional  discharge  elevator  is  shown 
at  the  left. 


LOW  COST  FEEDING— The  smaUer 
4-ton  “Power-Box”  fits  any  feeding 
operation,  any  farm  budget.  Same 
mechanicid  features  as  the  6-ton 
“Power-Box.”  Feeder  attachment 
has  auger  cross-conveyor  and  ele-  ^ 
vator.  Each  “Power-Box”  is  aF 
versatile  4-in-l  machine:  Feeder, 
Spreader,  Forage-SUage  Unit  or 
All-Purpose  Box.  Rugged  Spreader 
attachments,  and  hardware  for 
high  forage  sides  are  available. 


SAlVATORf  G.  SAUTBRNB,  noted  wine  presser, 
says:  **When  a  man's  on  his  feet  all  day» 
like  me,  he  really  appreciates  fine 
shoe  features.  That's  why  I  trot  home 
at  night  and  put  on  o  pair  of  Jm 

comfort-guaranteed  Allen-EdmondsT* 


k 


BELGIUM,  WISCONSIN 


Tan  coif  and 
copper-tan 
nylon  moth  $19.95 

Write  for  catalog  FQ-3 
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NOW  .  .  .  LONGER  LIFE 
STAR  STOCK  TANKS 


UNSURPASSED 


DOUBLE  LI 


BOTTOMS 


TWICE  THE  USUAL  COATING  OF  ZINC 


It  costs  you  less  to  own  a  Star  tank  because 
the  bottoms  have  twice  the  usual  thickness 
of  protective  zinc  coating,  inside  and  out. 
This  means  double  resistance  to  rust  and 
wear— longer  service  life.  Each  Star  bottom 
bears  the  Zinc  Institute's  "Seal  of  Quality." 

Write  today  for  full  particulars. 


E.xtremely  imiiortant  to  your  farm 
profits  is  proper  ventilation.  Your 
animals  are  healthier,  production 
jroes  up  and  you  protect  your  build- 
inirs  from  rot  and  deterioration. 

Now  for  the  first  time,  flexibility  of 
operation  iiermits  correct  ventilation 
rejrardless  of  outside  temperatures 
and  chanizes  in  the  number  of 
animals  housed  or  growth  of  birds 
such  as  in  broiler  houses. 

The  new  Louden  ventilation  sys¬ 
tem  makes  money  for  you  the  “year- 
round”  —  provides  healthy  quarters 
for  livestock  and  poultry  during  the 
cold  months  and  keeps  them  comfort¬ 
able  during  the  hot  summer  months 
— comfort  that  means  greater  weight 
gains  and  high  production  I 

FREE  to  farm  operators.  Learn  how 
this  latest  advancement  in  farm 
building  ventilation  operates.  Send 
now  for  free  folder. 

The  Louden  Mochinerir  Co.,  326  S.  Court  St.,  Fairfield,  Iowa 


M  DRI  CROP  DRIERS 


Bill  Willich  of  Kansas 


still  finds  time  to  be  an  ardent  sports  fan 
and  go  fishing  with  his  two  4-H  children, 
Arlan,  16,  and  Joetta,  14. 


Thomas  S.  Lee  of  South  Carolina 
Thomas  S.  Lee  has  farming  in  his  blood — 
as  far  back  as  anybody  knows  the  Lees 
have  been  farmers.  He  took  this  love  of 
the  good  earth  through  high  school  and 
into  the  United  States  Air  Force  late  in 
1942.  Three  years  later  when  he  came 
out  of  the  army,  he  went  back  to  work  on 
his  father’s  farm.  During  the  off  seasons 
he  went  to  work  with  the  R.E.A.,  saving 
every  dime  against  the  day  when  he  could 
go  into  farming  for  himself.  He  took 
several  courses  in  a  G.I.  farm  school. 


HAV  TOOLS 


RID  YOUR  FIELDS  OF  TROUBLESOME  STONES 


the 

/y\ECHANlCAL 

stonepicker 


THE  GRADE-A  LINE  OF  BARN  EQUIPMENT 


Picks  dumps 

to 

diameter — clears  up  to  4 
acres  a  day.  Saves  la* 
bor,  eliminates  many 

implement  breakages,  increases  efficiency  and  productivity. 
Also  clears  stones  from  pasture  land.  Write  for  llteratur«» 
giving  name  of  your  dealer  to  arrange  demonstration. 

BRIDGEPORT  IMPLEMENT  WORKS,  Inc. 

D*pt.  D  Stratford,  Ceaa. 


NEW  BOVINE 
SEMEN  DILUTER 

combining 

SAFETY  •  CONVENIENCE  •  ECONOMY 

A  Pr«aKt  wf  OKTHO  ffMCwrcfc  laAcrwfwrlts 


Evary  dairyman  intarastad  in  artificial  in- 
tamination  should  hava  all  tha  facts  about 
this  naw  Saman  Dilutar,  which  is  4  ways 
battar.  Writa  for  fraa  litaratura. 


So  Tuxedo,  iamous  for  fine  feeds  for 
more  fhon  72  years,  offers  not  one  but 
THREE  top-notch  dog  and  puppy  feeds 
for  you  to  choose  from. 


TUXEDO  CANNED  DOG  FEED 

A  completely  balanced  ration  ready 
to  serve.  Rich  in  beef,  rich  in  flavorl 


B08TR0M  IMPROVED 

FARM 


TUXEDO  MEAT  &  CEREAL  FEED 

High  in  nutritional  value,  low  in  cost ! 
Buy  it  in  meal  or  cube  form,  thoroughly 
cooked  and  toasted. 


Toni  Lee  of  South  Carolina 


Tha  Boi- 
troni  la 
uaad  and  an- 
dorsad  by 
Schools,  Extsn- 
•ion  Sarvics  & 
Individual 
k  Landownsrt 


Late  in  1947  he  decided  that  he  was 
ready  to  go  on  his  own.  He  added  a 
$16,000  F.H.A.  loan  to  his  savings  and 
bought  a  130-acre  farm  near  Alcolu.  He 
had  a  pair  of  mules,  one  cow,  and  an  old 
piek-up  truck,  all  of  which  he  owned  out¬ 
right.  He  bought  three  mules  and  some 
second-hand  equipment  on  credit  and 
went  to  the  local  bank  for  the  money  to 
see  him  through  his  first  year. 

His  antiquated  tools  and  power  multi¬ 
plied  the  hours  he  spent  in  the  fields. 


TUXEDO  BAKED  FEEDS 

Toasted,  ready  to  serve;  rich  in  pro¬ 
teins,  vitamins,  carbohydrates,  and 
minerals.  In  squares  or  kibbled  for 
dogs;  in  fine  kibbled  form  for  puppies. 
. . .  ***«. 


Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


When  power  fails- 
or  voltage  drops— 


That  year  he  had  8  acres  of  tobacco,  55 
acres  of  cotton,  and  65  acres  of  grain.  He 
had  bumper  crops  and  he  made  a  double 
payment  on  his  loan,  bought  a  tractor,  a 
car,  and  a  new  truck. 

By  1953  he  was  rolling  along.  He 
bought  two  additional  tractors  and  went 
halves  with  his  brother  on  a  mechanical 
cotton  picker.  He  sells  approximately  200 
fat  hogs  each  year  and  from  an  original 
two  cows,  he  has  built  up  a  beef  herd  of 
35.  In  addition  to  the  130  acres  of  his 
home  fann,  he  rents  land,  and  this  year 
will  have  130  acres  of  cotton,  10  acres  of 
tobacco,  150  acres  of  hay  and  grain,  and 
60  acres  of  pasture. 

At  the  present  rate  he  will  pay  off  his 
loan  in  half  the  time,  in  addition  to  mak¬ 
ing  extensive  improvements  on  his  six-room 
home  and  the  four  tenant  houses  on  the 
farm.  He  is  secretary'  of  the  Clarendon 
County  Farm  Bureau  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Legion.  He  has  a  wife  and 
three  children. 


BARNES 
SUBMERSIBLE 
WATER  SYSTEMS 

For  Well-Depths 
to  S20  Ft. 


That's  good  thinking  on  your  port!  Chances  ore 
on  irrigation  system  will  pay  off  for  you  os  it  has 
thousands  of  others.  And  if  you  don't  have  a  water 
system  now,  let  us  show  you  how  one  pays  for  itself 
— usually  in  6  months.  Or  perhaps  you  want  a 
larger  water  system— with  plenty  of  water — plenty 
of  pressure  for  your  expanded  operations.  In 
either  case,  you  ore  looking  for  helpful  information 
that  will  guide  you  to  the  wisest  choice  in  the 
selection  of  a  pump  for  your  irrigation  system — 
a  water  system  for  your  home  o’nd  farm.  Then  by 
all  means,  see  what  Barnes  has  to  offer!  Moil  the 
coupon  below  checking  your  interest.  Signed, 
tucked  into  an  envelope,  and  mailed  today — It  may 
save  you  hundreds  of  dollars. 


BARNES  PACKAGED  LINE 
OF  SHALLOW.  DEEP. 
WELL  CONVERTIBLE 
JET  WATER  SYSTEMS 

f^'apacitleA  up  to 
84U  G  P.H. 


BARNES  UNIVERSAL 
(PULLEY)  DRIVE 
PUMP 

■Auction  —  DlscharKe 
Sizes  1  to  6  tns. 


BARNES  CENTRIFUGAL  PUMP 

Either  Gsisoltne.  Diesel* 
or  Electric  Drive 
Capacities  up  to 
2<M)0  G.P.M. 

HeaciH  up  to  375  Ft. 


Mansfield,  Ohio 


Barnes  Manufacturinf  Co.,  673  N.  Main  St..  Mansfield.  O. 

Please  send,  at  no  cost,  information  on  the  things 
I've  checked* 

(  )  Rarnes  Tractor  Mounted  (P.T.O.  Driven)  Irrigation 

Pumps 

(  )  Rarnes  Trailer  Mounted  (P.T.O,  Driven)  Irrigation 

Pumps 

(  )  Barnes  Universal  Drive  (Pulley)  Irrigation  Pumps 

(  )  Barnes  Engine  Driven  and  Electrically  Driven  Ir¬ 

rigation  Pumps 

(  )  Barnes  Shallow-Well  Water  Systems 

(  )  Barnes  Deep- Well  Water  Systems 


BARNES  MULTI-STAGE 
WATER  SYSTEMS 

Capacities  up  to 
10.50U  G.P.H. 


Justin  Dove  of  Virginia 
Justin  Dove,  of  Broadway,  Virginia,  par¬ 
layed  a  rented  brooder  house  into  a  for¬ 
tune.  In  1938  he  was  17,  and  just  mar¬ 
ried.  He  told  his  bride,  “You’re  marrying 
a  poor  boy.  All  I  got  in  this  world  is  a 


BARNES  TRAILER 
MOUNTED.  P.T.O. 
DRIVEN  PUMP 


NAMP 


ADDRESS 


AAix  your  own  cattle,  hog,  poul¬ 
try  feeds.  Get  o  perfect  blend 
in  10  minutes,  save  55c  to  80c 
per  100  lbs.  Rugged — easy  to 
operate — absolutely  noiseless. 

It's  just  os  easy  ond  profit¬ 
able  to  moke  your  own  poultry 
litter  with  o  Kelly  Duplex  Cob 
Crusher— or  to  grind  groin  with 
a  Kelly  Duplex  Hommermilt. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  or  your 
money  bock.  Moil  coupon  to¬ 
day  for  full  details. 


Justin  Dove  of  Virginia 


Model  A  Ford.”  That  year  he  borrowed 
$5.20  to  buy  two  hogs  for  the  family  meat. 

The  next  year  he  rented  a  brooder 
house  near  his  mountain  home  at  Berg- 
ton,  and  got  credit  at  a  feed  mill  for  3,500 
chickens;  he  made  $600  on  his  first  brood. 
In  1940  he  took  several  hundred  dollars 
of  his  profits  and  made  a  down  payment 
on  a  piece  of  land.  He  built  a  broiler 
house  with  a  capacity  of  6,000,  and  this, 
with  his  rented  building,  gave  him  a 
capacity  of  9,600  per  run,  or  a  little  over 
30,000  per  year. 

By  1942  he  had  built  two  more  broiler 
houses,  both  paid  for  in  cash,  and  the  next 
year  he  paid  cash  for  108  acres  near  Broad¬ 
way,  and  moved  there.  In  addition  to  the 
$15,750  he  paid  for  the  farm,  he  stocked 
it  with  40  Hereford  heifers  and  built  an¬ 
other  broiler  house,  put  up  a  new  bam, 


*  Model  305CK 

AM  WAI...  3,500  watts,  A.C. 

•  *  •  on  your 

OMAN  Electric  Plant 


V.rlicol  Misers  —  oil 
siies — smoll  os  '/,  Ion 


Insure  your  electric  power  supply.  An 
Onan  gasoline-driven  Electric  Plant 
furnishes  regular  110- volt  electricity 
for  lights,  pumps,  milkers,  oil  burner, 
freeze  chest,  etc.,  when  storms  cut 
highline  power.  Easy  to  install.  1,000 
to  50,000  watts,  A.C. 

Also  availakit:  Onon  A.C.  Generators  only  (belt  op  to  yoir 

tractor  for  power).  3,000,  4,000,  7,000,  10.000  watts. 


•  •••••••  CUP  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TOOAYI  •••••••< 

Tko  DUPLEX  MILL  A  MFC.  CO..  Box  10.  SprioiBelC.  Ohio 
Sand  me  full  doloils  on  items  checked. 

Q  Food  Mixers _ ton  cop.  Q  Cob  Crusher  Q  Hommermill 


*Uf>Utc  ^ 

^  D.  W.  ONAN  A  SONS  INC. 

■  7052  Uni*.  S.E.,  Minneapolis  14.  Minn. 


ADDRESS. 


r  ^ 

^  Model  M 

Hommermill 

Corn  Cob  Crusher 

iLEGUmE'BIDl 


Join  the  ranks  of  Sutcestful  Breeders  Uslnq 

BREEDER-ADE*  OIL 


PRODUCTS,  Inc 


Dept.  2934T,  Minneapolis  8,  Minnesota 


NUTRITIONAL  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATES 

SOUTH  WHITIEV,  INDIANA 


Now  you  can  sharpen  sickles 
FASTER,  BETTER,  EASIER 


ARMER 


and  began  to  improve  the  soil.  At  war’s 
end,  he  defied  the  prophets  who  said  the 
broiler  business  would  end  too,  and  added 
5,000  to  his  run. 

He  was  having  trouble  getting  chicks 
when  he  wanted  them,  so  he  built  a 
65,000-egg  hatchery,  which  he  enlarged, 
in  1951,  to  195,000  eggs.  In  the  meantime 
he  had  bought  a  second  and  third  farm, 
and  added  a  fourth  in  1951. 

He  now  owns  four  farms  totaling  438 
acres;  broiler  houses  with  a  capacity  of 
100,000  birds  per  year;  laying  houses  with 
a  total  capacity  of  9,000;  a  hatcher^’  ca¬ 
pacity  of  2,000,000  eggs  per  year;  185 
head  of  g(X)d  beef  cattle ;  30  head  of  sheep. 
He  doesn’t  owe  a  cent.  In  fact,  the  bank 
owes  him — he  owns  60  shares  of  stock. 


Mme  thojuuigh 

INOCULATION  for 
ail  your  LEGUMES 


The  LEGUME-AID  package 
it  appreciably  larger  than 
others  in  size  and  contains 
more  of  the  bacteria-carry- 
ing  humus.  This  extra 
amount  of  inoculont  mokes 
it  easier  to  treat  your  seeds 
more  thoroughly  at  planting 
time. 


for  clearing  ^ 

. . .  weeds 

. . .  grass 

Self-propelled 
Jari,  Sr.  Power 
Scythe  cuts  faster 

and  easier — and  with  safety.  Its  efficient 
36"  sickle  bar  shears  through  dense 
growth  without  stalling,  does  the  work 
of  six  men  with  hand  scythes.  Light 
in  weight,  the  Jari,  Sr.  operates  over 
rough  terrain,  steep  slopes  and  soft 
ground.  Heavy-duty  construction,  with 
easy-starting  2-hp  engine,  ball  bearing 
drive  shaft,  screw-adjusted  knife  clips 
and  finger-tip  clutch  control.  Spray 
attachment  available. 

Writm  for  details  and  prices  to: 


Whothor  planting  clovar,  alfalfa,  laspadezo,  paai,  btam, 
lupinai  or  any  othar  laguma,  it  pays  to  aiiur*  maximun 
nitrogan  fixing  power  by  treating 
seeds  with  the  famous  "Inoculont 
LEGUME-AIO  is 

W  ntither  sticky  nor  gummy.  It  pours 

freely,  clings  to  seeds  closely,  yet 
never  clogs  the  drill.  Ask  your 
seed  deoler,  or  write  us  direct. 


Arnold  Olson  of  Washington 
Early  in  1936,  Arnold  Olson  was  working 
as  a  hand  on  a  Whatcom  County,  Wash¬ 
ington,  farm.  He  had  his  sights  on  a 
farm  of  his  own.  The  next  year  he  and 
his  father  rented  a  farm.  By  1944  he  had 
accumulated  a  wife,  ten  Jersey  cows,  $500 
in  cash,  some  household  furniture,  and  a 


AGRICULTURAL  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

1310  Chesapeake  Avenue  Columbus  16,  Ohio 


Follow  tKo  lood  of  iwccotifwl  br««Jort  in  oil 
ports  of  tho  country  — food  Broodor-ADE  Oil 
boforo  moting.  This  blond  of  corrot  oil, 
whoot  gorm  oil  end  *‘0"  octivotod  onimol 
ttorol  succotsfuMy  cewbott  nutritienol  stof» 

Hity.  MKfKtnWtKBMSItfSKV 


Fwt  Broodor-AOE  Oil  in  food  of  horses,  cot* 
tie,  swine,  dogs,  poultry  ond  fur-boorors. 
Dosego  varies  occording  to  tit#  of  onimol  — 
fellow  simple  directions  in  Bulletin  23  sent 
In  ooch  peckogo.  Orders  shipped  some  doy 
received.  Send  chock  or  money  order  for 
$1.80.  Money  beck  if  not  Mtisfiod.  Brood* 
•rs  who  hove  tried  it  reorder  yoor  oftor  yoor. 


i th  Farmiii  Fiibii 


SWINGING 

SICKLE 

GRINDER 


The  Lantz  "Swinging”  Sickle  Grinder  pays 
for  itself  because  it  grinds  faster,  heller, 
easier.  Your  sickles  will  cut  better — stay 
sharper  longer — because  they’ll  always  have 
a  perfect  bevel  edge.  You’ll  do  such  a  good 
job  your  neighbors  will  bring  their  sickles, 
too — adding  to  your  incomel 

Revolutionary  ideal  You  awing  the  arm 
back  and  forth — grind  coming  and  going. 
No  more  struggling  to  press  sickle  against 
stone;  1  to  7  ft.  bars  clamped  firmly  for 
uniform  grinding.  AC  motor  for  shop  model: 
hi  h.p.  gas  motor  for  portable  job  to  mount 
on  truck  for  grinding  in  field.  Used  by  park 
and  highway  crews,  it  must  he  goodl 

TEAR  OUT  THIS  AD  AND  MAIL 
TODA  Y  with  your  name  and  address. 

LANTZ  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  INC 
Dapt.  SF-535  Valparaiso,  ImI. 


Sec  oHr  Herds  at  the  mid-west  State  Fairs 


Varms 


Address  cerrospoodoaco  to:  Lloyd  AloxsoMkr,  Socy. 
Boiaacod  Barkskira  Forms,  R.  1,  Weostar,  Ohio. 


Makers  of  fho  Famous  Lanix  2-Blado  CouHert 


complete 


$18,000.  They  put  in  some  of  their  sav¬ 
ings,  plus  a  borrowed  $3,000,  as  a  down 
payment.  The  balance  is  to  be  amortized 
over  20  years.  In  addition,  they  spent 
$5,000  of  their  savings  on  new  develop¬ 
ments — loafing  shed  and  milking  parlor, 
an  irrigation  well,  and  a  refrigerated 
holding  tank  for  milk.  They  bought  15 
cows  to  bring  their  herd  up  to  40  grade 
and  registered  Jerseys.  They  have  two  big 
new  silos  and  most  of  their  machinery’  is 
new. 

His  gross  last  year  was  $17,284.  His 
assets  will  top  $40,000. 

Harold  Kenney  of  Maine 
An  .\roostoek  County  potato  farmer  who 
made  a  profit  in  1953,  the  leanest  year  in 
the  history  of  the  county,  deserves  a  bronze 
plaque  on  the  court  house.  This  rare  feat 
was  accomplished  by  Harold  F.  Kenney, 
who  started  out  a  few  years  ago  with  a 
bag  or  two  of  seed  potatoes  and  now  owns 
his  own  farm. 

Starting  out  as  a  hired  hand,  Kenney, 
in  1941,  bought  30  acres  of  potato  land 


as  shown 
only 
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Ask  your  dealer  for  W  1  ■ 
a  demonstration  ;  or 
write  us  today  for 
informative  illus-  I 

trated  full  color 
catalog  and  name  1 

of  nearest  dealer. 

(A  few  dealer  franchises 
are  still  available.) 


America’s  Most  Usobf*  Garden  Tooff 

TILLS  —  CULTIVATES  —  COMPOSTS 

Tens  of  thousands  of  users  find  ROTO-HOE  ideal  for  year  ’round 
jobs.  A  big  machine  at  modest  cost,  thoroughly  engineered  and  field 
proven  for  over  7  years !  It  will  pay  you  to  investigate. 

I  yEAR  ROUND  ATTACHMENTS 

I  use  same  basic  power  eniti 

20"  ROTO-Cl'TTER  only  $34.50  ROTO-SNO  BLOWER,  only  $38 

...»  5  *»*  ROTO-ZEPHYB  SPR.\YER. 

12"  TRI.MMER-MI  LCHER.  only  $24  *„|y 

.\ilapta-('art.  for  mountint  compressor,  generator,  other  tools  for  easy  portability, 
only  . , . $11.50 

ROTO-HOE  &  SPRAYER  COMPANY 

Box  7  Nowbary,  Ohio 


Always  NEW  CROPS 

from 

jB23JIJ3n  Scotty 


Order  from  this  ad  on  moneyback 
guarantee.  Ask  for  FREE  Catalog 
of  world's  largest  line  of  stockmen's 
and  dairymen  s  supplies  .  .  .  hun¬ 
dreds  of  items  you've  never  seen 
before ! 


Complete 


stocks  of  the 


latest  proven 


seeds  for  modern 
farming.  Send  for 


price  list  and  FREE 


2  year  subscription  to 


CROP  NEWS  &  VIEWS 


SeS^t" fARHn  siiit<o 


Locust  Street 


Mechanicsburg.  Ohio 


BE  SURE  .  .  .  IDENTIFY  YOUR  COWS 
Don't  cull  good  cows,  lose  identity  of  pure* 
bred  calves,  ^make  errors  in  breeding  and 
ownership.  Use  these  big  numbered  brass 
tags  with  strong  40"  steel  chains.  Specify 
numbers  wanted.  Order  ZCOM.  $|2.95 

.  ppd. 


CASTRATE.  DEHORN.  DOCK  WITH  RUBBER  BANOS 
Easy,  simple  and  safe.  Dehorn  and  castrate 
calves.  Dock  and  castrate  lambs.  Removes 
horns  up  to  6"  long.  To  use.  just  place 
rubber  band.  Widely  used  and  recommended.  A 
Order  ZC232>233.  Elastrator  with  214  211  ^ 
100  rubber  bands,  ppd . ^ 


ORDER  A  HANDY  LARIAT  __ 

You  don’t  have  to  be  a  cow*  I 

boy  to  find  100  uses  for  a  dm 

good  lariat  like  this.  Heavy 
duty,  good  quality  pure  man- 

•  «  AM  f  t  t  oracr.  New  com- 

ila  30-ft.  rope.  Standard  outer  “welirh!i'’ 
honda.  Order  Oft 

j  ordlnarj-  measur. 

l„U  tape. 


NATIONAL  AGRICULTURAL  SUPPLY  CO.,  Fert  Atkinsaii  23.  Wis. 


lUI. 
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.lam 
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with  his  brother.  All  he  had  in  the  venture 
was  a  few  bags  of  seed.  In  1943  he  bought 
a  100  acre  farm,  and  now  owns  365  acres, 
70  in  crop  land.  In  1951  he,  with  his 
brother,  built  a  90,000  bushel  storage 
building  while  improving  his  land  and 
building  a  new  home.  His  gross  last  year 
was  $41,200.  He  has  four  children. 


THE  ADOLESCENT  PIG 

{Continued  from  page  57) 
that  the  younger  pigs  did  fine. 

Harry  Torbert  of  Farmer  City,  Illinois, 
had  20  litters  of  5-wcek  old  pigs  that  were 
not  doing  well  on  the  sows.  Some  of 
them  developed  intestinal  inflammation, 
but  within  3  days  after  he  took  the  sows 
away,  they  all  appeared  to  be  normal. 
Torbert’s  experience  is  being  repeated  in 
the  hog  belt.  If  pigs  aren’t  doing  too 
well  on  their  mothers  any  time  after  they 
arc  4  or  5  weeks  old,  they  will  probably 
do  better  on  a  highly  fortified  starter  and 
all  the  water  they  can  drink. 


Harold  Kenney  of  Maine 


THE  PROOF 

IS  IN  THE  PROI1T! 

Here  is  SHORTHORN  performance  at  tha  Chicago 
Feeder  Show,  world's  largest  practical  cattle  competition: 


Average,  SHORTHORN  steer  calves  S27.00  per  rwf. 
Average,  all  steer  calves .  23.00 

S  4.00  per  cwt.  MORE! 

Average  Weight,  SHORTHORN 

steer  calves . 432V2  pounds 

Average  Weight,  all  steer 
calves  . 403 

291/2  pounds  MORE! 


Average  Return  per  SHORTHORN 

steer  calf . 3116.78  per  calf 

Average  Return  per  steer  calf, 

all  breeds . 92^19 

S  24.09  MORE  per  calf! 

Average  Return  per  SHORTHORN 

carload  . S2, 335. 60  per  carload 

Average  Return  per  carload, 

all  breeds .  1,853.80 

3  481.80  MORE  per  carload! 


Write  for  literature  and  safe  dates  today 

AMERICAN  SHORTHORN  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION  Dept.  FQ,  7  Chicago  9,  ill. 


SMIDLEY  -  FRENCH 

Automatic  Hog  Feeders 
“The  leader  for  thirty  years" 

Smidley  is  the  only  completely 
automatic  hog  feeder  built.  The 
only  feeder  which  automatically 
shuts  off  the  flow  of  feed  when 
there  is  feed  in  the  trough. 
Smidley  feeders  are  recognized 
as  the  only  truly  “waste-proof” 
feeder  by  over  forty  of  the  lead¬ 
ing  swine  experimental  stations 
in  the  United  States  who  use 
them.  Smidley-French  quality 
gives  them  a  twenty-five  year 
life  expectancy.  Write  for  free 
folder  and  prices  today. 

WEBBER  C.  FRENCH  MFR. 

*  WASHINGTON  C.  H.,  OHIO 


IN  SAWS  irs  ATKINS 


FERNDALE 

FARMS 


ATKINS  SAW  DIVISION 

BORG-WARNER  CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS  9,  INDIANA 


PURE-BRED  HAMPSHIRE  HOGS  AND 
ABERDEEN-ANGUS  CATTLE 

BOARS  AND  GILTS  FOR  SALE  AT  ALL  TIMES 

(■rami  Cliaiiipion  carcass  at  1953  Ohio  Barrow  ^1'“* 
\^as  produced  and  shown  by  us.  a\lso  the  1953  (^a*w 
rhanipion  Boar  at  the  Ohio  and  Indiana  State  FaiT> 
w  as  ow  ned  and  exhibited  by : 

FERNDALE  FARMS 

Arthur  B.  Evans,  Box  50  •  •  -  Codarvillo.  Ohio 
One  of  the  oldest  and  Lartest  Herds  in  America 


Experiment  station  results  as  well  as 
experiences  of  practical  hogmen  piovc 
that  early  weaning  is  often  desirable.  Most 
i  swine  producers  who  are  close  observers 
^  will  tell  you  that  it  is  hard  to  raise  good 
'  pigs  on  grain  pig  starters  if  the  sow  dies 
or  dries  up  before  the  pigs  are  three  or 
four  weeks  old.  In  eases  like  this,  the 
pigs  have  to  have  milk  replacers  which 
contain  some  milk  protein. 

Mother  Nature  apparently  intends  for 
,  pigs  to  rely  largely  on  dry  feed  after  they 
are  four  weeks  old.  for  then  the  average 
sow’s  milk  production  drops  rapidly. 

I  Even  on  a  good  complete  feed,  a  large 
,  percentage  of  the  pigs  may  go  bad  when 
they  are  under  severe  stress.  Small  wean- 
j  ling  pigs  cannot  stand  severe  cold,  heat, 
drafts,  parasites,  crowding,  excess  humid- 
j  ity,  too  little  water  or  feeder  space. 

In  the  late  summer  and  early  fall  of 
the  year,  pigs  may  go  bad  if  they  do  not 
have  enough  shade  or  water. 

Roundworms  make  runts  out  of  a  lot 
of  weanling  pigs.  Worms  seem  to  get 
ahead  of  the  pigs  when  they  get  a  setback 
from  other  causes.  Most  good  hogmen 
like  to  worm  their  pigs  a  week  or  two 
after  weaning,  using  sodium  fluoride  or  a 
comparable  wormer.  They  also  make  it 
a  practice  to  spray  the  pigs  with  Benzine 
Hexachloridc  or  Lindane  soon  after  wean¬ 
ing  to  kill  lice  and  mange. 

One  should  allow  at  least  5  square  feet 
of  sleeping  space  per  pig.  It  is  bad  when 
they  pile  up  in  big  bunches  because 
they’re  crowded.  Pigs  become  uncomfort¬ 
able  if  the  humidity  in  the  barn  becomes 
high,  as  it  often  does  in  cold  weather. 
Small  pigs  tend  to  fall  further  behind 
when  they  are  running  with  larger  ones. 

One  must  provide  at  least  one  self 
feeder  lid  or  space  for  each  four  pigs.  It 
is  also  important  to  have  the  feed  and 
water  in  the  same  location.  Pigs  have  to 
have  all  the  water  they  can  drink  on 
modern  high  energy  diets.  One  of  the 
big  secrets  of  the  efficiency  of  modem 
rations  is  an  increased  amount  of  water 
that  the  pigs  drink.  One  should  provide 
one  drinking  cup  for  20  pigs.  A  waterer 
with  two  openings  is  considered  two  cups. 

THE  AUTHOR:  W.  N.  McMillen  has  been  active  ia 
the  swine  industry  for  20  years.  He  is  director  of  Feed 
Nutrition  and  Research  for  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manufve- 
turind  Company,  Decatur,  Illinois.  Prior  to  makinif  hit 
connection  with  the  feed  industry  in  1950  he  had  been 
Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry  at  Panhandle  \.  &  .M. 
Colleife  in  Oklahoma  and  Associate  Professor  of  Animal 
Husbandry  at  Michiifan  State  Colleife.  in  charife  of 
swine  research  and  teachinif.  He  is  the  senior  author 
of  the  book.  Hog  Profits  for  Farmers, 


SiB  CELINA  FIRST 
FOR  THE  FINEST^ 


MP  eXTRA  POURDS... 
ARD  eXTRA  PROFITS 

BY  PROVIDING  HOGS  WITH  PLENTY  OF 
CLEAN,  FRESH  WATER -THE  CELINA  WAY 

Clean,  fresh  water  adds  pounds  to  your  hogs — 
and  profits  for  you.  Wherever  water  is  needed, 
you  can  supply  it  quickly  and  easily  with  a 
CELINA  portable  sled-type  summer  hog  fountain 
.  .  .  the  answer  to  efficient  watering  of  hogs,  sheep 
and  poultry — in  feed  lots  or  on  pasture. 

CELINA  sled-type  summer  hog  fountains  are  stur¬ 
dily  constructed  to  give  years  of  trouble-free  serv¬ 
ice.  Tanks  and  drinking  pans  are  made  of  heavy 
galvanized  steel.  Strong  steel  sleds,  wide  tee  iron 
runners,  rigidly  braced,  are  equipped  with  hooks 
for  easy  moving.  Available  with  vacuum  type 
tanks,  or  float  valve  type  tanks,  with  automatic 
float  valves.  A  plentiful  supply  of  clean  water  at 
all  times.  Also  available  in  a  winter  type — either 
kerosene  or  electrically  heated.  It  will  pay  you  to 
see  CELINA'S  line  of  profitable  -  efficient  hog 
waterers.  Ask  your  dealer  about  them  today. 


Large  Stocks  .  . . 
Prompt  Shipments  .  •  • 

Hand  Split  Chestnut  Rails. 
Peeled  Chestnut,  White  Cedar 
or  Locust  Posts 

FOR  LONG  LIFE— Entire  Fence - 
(both  posts  and  rails)  treated  with 
nationally  known — 

PENTA  PRESERVATIVE 


English  Type 
RAIL  and  HURDLE 

FEHCE 


ALL  TYPES — From  large  Estates  to 
Small  Homesites. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOG  AND  PRICES 


I^RODUCTS  CO.  TOLfDO  12,eMM 


IN  SILVER  irs.-.^tcrlintt 
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BLLEGRASS 

(Continued  from  page  67) 

forage  crop,  you  want  to  weigh  the  effi¬ 
ciency  factor  versus  carry-ing  capacity.  Up 
to  now,  pasture  recommendations  have 
bi  cn  made  on  ease  of  seeding,  carrying 
cajjacity,  everything  but  palatability.  Yet 
palatability  is  what  puts  dollars  in  the 
stockman’s  pocket.” 

I’hen  he’ll  draw  a  couple  of  bars  like 
this  and  he’ll  say: 


c 


D 


“Look,  the  bar  on  top  represents  the 
total  amount  of  forage  A  that  an  800- 
pound  steer  will  eat  in  a  day;  the  lower  j 
one  represents  the  total  amount  of  for¬ 
age  B  the  same  steer  will  eat  in  a  day. 
Everything  to  the  left  of  line  C-D  in  both 
bars  is  needed  by  the  steer  for  maintenance, 
all  above  it  goes  into  gains.  Now,  because 
the  steer  eats  less  of  forage  A,  about  60 
per  cent  of  his  intake  goes  for  mainte¬ 
nance  and  only  40  per  cent  for  gains.  In 
the  case  of  the  other  forage  of  which  he 
cats  more,  40  per  cent  of  his  intake  will 
maintain  him  and  60  per  cent  goes  to 
make  gains.  This  can  easily  mean  the 
difference  of  a  half  a  pound  or  more  a 
day  in  gains. 

“A  lot  of  farmers  will  tell  you,  ‘Here’s 
a  field  that  has  wonderful  carrying  capac-  I 
ity.  I’ve  had  10  steers  on  16  acres  all 
summer.’ 

“But  that’s  not  the  point.  The  point 
is — are  those  cattle  putting  on  gains?  A 
field  that  will  put  .8  pound  a  day  on  8 
steers  isn’t  as  valuable  as  one  of  the  same 
size  that  will  put  1.4  pounds  a  day  on 
5  steers.  And  if  you  reduced  the  burden  on  | 
the  first  field  the  steers  still  wouldn’t  gain 
any  more  because  they  wouldn’t  cat  enough. 

“There  is  no  doubt  about  the  palata¬ 
bility  of  bluegrass.  Morrison  in  his  “Feeds 
and  Feeding”  says,  ‘The  fact  that  blue- 
grass  is  one  of  the  richest  of  grasses  in 
protein  helps  explain  the  fondness  for  it 
shown  by  stock.  .  .  .  While  bluegrass  is 
much  less  nutritious  at  the  late  stages  of 
growth,  even  then  it  is  grazed  more 
readily  by  stock  than  most  other  grasses.’  ” 

At  this  point  Dr.  Garrigus  will  pull  out 
his  pencil  and  draw  another  chart..  It 
will  look  something  like  this: 


Then  he’ll  explain  that  a  large  part  of 
the  secret  of  success  with  any  forage  is  in 
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South  Milwaukee  6,  Wisconsin 


managfiiicnt  and  in  knowing  when  and 
how  to  use  it.  This  little  graph  is  a 
picture  of  the  pattern  of  bluegrass  growth 
— its  highs  and  lows — throughout  the 
year.  Our  spring  lamb  program,  Kentucky’s 
cow-calf  plan,  and  the  grass  cattle  plan 
all  fit  this  pattern  nicely. 

We  breed  for  an  early  lamb  crop  that 
can  be  marketed  ofT  the  ewes  in  late 
spring  and  early  summer,  right  when 
bluegrass  pastures  are  at  their  peak.  The 
cow-calf  plan,  in  which  cull  dairy  cows 
arc  bred  to  good  beef  bulls  to  drop  their 
calves  in  late  winter  and  early  spring,  calls 
for  selling  the  calv  es  oflf  the  cows  as  Super 
Baby  Beeves  in  October  or  November. 
The  grass  cattle  program  is  based  on  the 
purchase  of  400  to  500  pound  beef  calves 
in  the  fall  to  capitalize  on  that  second 
bulge  in  bluegrass  production  and  carry¬ 
ing  them  about  21  months  almost  entirely 
on  grass. 

Bluegrass  Silage 

One  of  the  big  complaints  against  blue¬ 
grass  is  that  it  doesn’t  have  the  triple 
threat  qualities  of  some  of  the  other 
forages.  It’s  all  right  for  pasture,  but  it’s 
not  much  for  hay  and  silage. 

I’m  not  going  to  try  to  make  out  a 
case  for  bluegrass  hay  and  we  don’t  put 
up  any  silage  here  ourselves.  But  again, 
I’ll  let  Dr.  Garrigus  tell  about  the  quality 
of  the  silage.  He  says,  “Fertile  bluegrass 
pasture  will  yield  from  a  May  cutting 
more  than  three  tons  of  wilted  forage  for 
ensiling.  This  contains  nearly  three  times 
as  much  digestible  protein  and  slightly 
more  total  digestible  nutrients  per  ton  than 
the  best  corn  silage.” 

Over  at  the  C.  V.  Whitney  farm,  where 
they  turn  out  a  lot  of  good  beef  as  well 
as  some  mighty  fast  horses,  they  turn  the 
horses  on  their  bluegrass  fields  first.  When 
the  horses  have  had  their  fill,  the  cattle 
are  turi^ed  in.  Then  they  make  silage  out 
of  the  surplus.  The  silage  is  fed  to  the 
COW'  herd  all  winter  and  they  do  excel¬ 
lently  on  it. 

In  Other  States 

By  this  time  I  probably  sound  like  one 
more  Colonel  singing  the  praises  of  a 
Kentucky  product.  If  I  start  bringing  in 
testimonials  from  outside  the  state  I’ll 
sound  like  a  patent  medicine  salesman. 
Anyhow,  here’s  a  kind  of  a  round-up  of 
the  opinion  on  bluegrass  from  other 
points. 

We’ll  start  off  with  one  on  the  negative 
side.  Wisconsin  doesn’t  like  the  grass.  Dr. 
Madison  Wright  and  Julian  Sund  in  the 
Agronomy  Department  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  are  pretty  firm  in  their  opin¬ 
ion  that  it  lacks  flexibility  in  use,  that  it  is 
too  slow  in  getting  established;  they  claim 
it  loses  palatibility  toward  maturity  and 
they  find  its  mid-summer  slump  inexcus¬ 
able.  While  they  are  willing  to  admit 
that  there  are  some  soils  in  Wisconsin  that 
are  well  adapted  to  bluegrass  they  feel 
that  most  Dairyland  farmers  would  be 
much  happier  with  alfalfa-brome-Ladino 
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foinbinations.  The  Minnesota  Station 
seems  to  eoneur  in  this  opinion. 

Over  in  Virginia,  George  W.  Litton, 
Head  of  the  Animal  Husbandry-  Depart¬ 
ment  at  V.P.I.,  says:  “Our  comparisons 
of  bluegrass  with  other  newer  pasture 
plants  leads  us  to  respect  bluegrass  all 
the  more.  We  think  it  is  wonderful  and 
when  it  receives  as  much  plant  food  an¬ 
nually  as  is  recommended  for  some  of  the 
newer  mixtures  it  might  even  do  better 
than  we  now  believe.” 

Most  of  the  high  quality  grass  fat  eattle 
sold  out  of  Virginia  are  grazed  on  pas¬ 
tures  in  which  bluegrass  is  dominant. 
While  the  grass  seems  to  be  poorly  adapted 
to  the  Southern  Piedmont  and  Coastal 
Plain  areas,  it  enjoys  a  top  rating  through¬ 
out  the  rest  of  the  Old  Dominion. 

Dr.  W.  H.  Pierre,  at  Iowa  State  College 
has  a  good  word  for  bluegrass,  too.  “I 
would  like  to  emphasize,”  he  says,  “that 
we  do  not  consider  bluegrass  ‘just  a  weed’ 
that  should  be  eradicated  from  our  per¬ 
manent  pastures.  On  the  contrary,  we 
believe  that  it  is  a  valuable  pasture  grass.” 

The  University  of  Tennessee  has  been 
running  an  experiment  with  permanent 
pasture  for  more  than  15  years  on  what 
they  call  their  McFall  field  at  the  Colum¬ 
bia  Station.  Here  they  have  been  grazing 
beef  steers  the  year  round  on  a  per¬ 
manent  bluegrass,  white  and  hop  clover 
pasture.  Their  average  per  acre  beef 
yield,  year  in  and  year  out,  in  drought 
and  in  normal  years,  has  been  137 
pounds.  H.  R.  Duncan,  Professor  of  Ani¬ 
mal  Husbandry  at  the  University,  says: 
“A  detailed  analysis  of  returns  and  costs 
on  the  McFall  pasture  based  upon  land 
valued  at  $100  per  acre  and  on  beef  at  $20 
per  hundred  shows  that  the  net  return  on 
the  land  was  14^4  per  cent.” 

That’s  a  pretty  fair  sampling  of  the 
feeling  about  bluegrass  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  I  have  a  feeling  this  is  about  the 
first  time  so  many  nice  words  have  been 
published  about  bluegrass  since  Donerail 
won  the  Derby.  It  is  one  of  those  plants 
that  has  always  been  either  just  taken  for 
granted  or  badly  maligned. 

The  Seed  Business 

This  is  just  in  passing,  but  I  might 
mention  that  we  also  get  a  nice  dividend 
every  year  from  our  bluegrass  seed. 

By  fertilizing  with  nitrogen  and  spray¬ 
ing  for  the  bluegrass  bugs  we  can  control 
our  seed  production  just  about  as  closely 
as  any  corn  raiser  can  control  his  crop  and 
get  yields  of  anywhere  from  15  to  30 
bushels  per  acre  of  green  seed.  Twenty 
bushels  of  green  seed  will  dry  out  to  10 
bushels  of  cured  rough  seed  which  was 
worth  from  $2.50  to  $3.00  a  bushel  last 
year.  You  can  graze  the  grass  even  while 
It  is  being  stripped  and  the  stripping  ex¬ 
penses  will  run  only  about  $1.75  an  acre. 

The  bluegrass  seed  is  harvested  with  a 
special  stripper  and  the  green  seed  is 
sacked.  Sometimes  the  curing  is  done  in 
a  warehouse,  but  we  usually  truck  the 
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An  easy,  economical  way  to  control  flies 
is  to  use  Pyrenone  sprays  in  the  automatic 
spray  unit  developed  by  the  Illinois  Natural 
History  Survey. 
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fast  killing  insecticides.  And  now  pyrethrins  have  been 
made  about  16  times  more  effective  by  the  addition  of 
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buy  fly  spray  —  be  sure  it  contains  Pyrenone  (or 
Pyretluins  and  Piperonyl  Butoxide.) 
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seed  to  a  spot  on  the  farm  we  call  the 
“blucgrass  yard” — a  place  about  an  acre 
or  so  in  size  on  which  the  grass  has  been 
mowed  very  close.  The  green  seed  is 
scattered  out  on  the  ground.  Here  it  is 
tedded  and  windrowed  until  it  is  cured. 
Then  it  is  again  sacked  and  taken  to  the 
cleaner  for  the  final  step  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  fancy  seed. 

Summing  Up 

To  wrap  this  all  up  and  throw  it  in  the 
bin  here  are  my  conclusions  on  blucgrass. 

It  has  its  drawbacks.  Its  yields  fall  off 
sometimes  to  nothing  in  midseason;  it  is 
slow  to  get  started,  then  becomes  aggres¬ 
sive  to  the  point  where  it  crowds  out  its 
companion  legumes  if  management  is  lax; 
it  lacks  a  certain  flexibility  in  use  in  that 
it  is  not  adapted  to  short  rotations;  it 
makes  a  poor  hay  crop;  and  it  has  high 
fertility  requirements.  But  against  these 
faults  its  extreme  palatability,  its  nutri¬ 
tiousness,  the  wealth  of  spring  and  fall 
forage  it  produces,  and  its  perfect  adapta¬ 
tion  for  permanent  pasture  on  millions  of 
acres  of  rolling  to  rough  land  make  it  a 
plant  that  still  deserves  a  second  look 
from  any  liv^estock  raiser  located  in  an 
area  where  it  will  grow. 

Soil  and  climatic  conditions  in  other 
sections  would  undoubtedly  demand  vari¬ 
ations  on  our  practices  so  far  as  sowing 
and  management  are  concerned.  In  most 
places  where  blucgrass  is  adapted  you 
don’t  even  have  to  sow  it.  Put  enough 
lime  on  your  soil  to  bring  it  to  a  pH  of  6.0 
to  6.5  and  make  the  nitrogen  and  phos¬ 
phate  available  and  you’ll  get  blucgrass 
just  about  anywhere  north  of  the  southern 
Tennessee  line  and  east  of  the  Great 
Plains. 

Down  in  this  country  we  seldom  have  to 
apply  phosphate.  In  other  sections,  how¬ 
ever,  jt  is  generally  recommended  that  in 
brin^g  back  a  badly  run-down  pasture 
500  to  600  pounds  of  0-20-10  or  0-12-12 
be  applied  pjer  acre. 

If  you  must  sow  the  seed,  remember 
that  blucgrass  is  strictly  for  long  rotations 
or  permanent  pastures.  Sow  it  in  the  fall 
on  a  firm  seedbed  and  cover  it  lightly. 
Four  to  si.x  pounds  per  acre  may  be 
enough  seed  if  you  sow  it  with  other 
grasses  and  legumes.  White  clover,  Icspe- 
deza,  birdsfoot  trefoil,  red  clover,  Ladino 
and  alfalfa  all  do  well  with  blucgrass  and 
will  give  it  the  nitrogen  it  needs. 

To  protect  root  development  never 
graze  the  grass  below  two  inches  and 
always  try  to  keep  it  under  six  inches  in 
height  by  grazing  or  mowing.  If  it  gets 
too  high  it  shades  out  the  clovers. 

THE  AUTHOR:  A  World  W«r  II  tour  ol  Africa, 
Anzio,  Italy,  and  Germany  as  a  Captain  in  the  First 
Armored  Division  convinced  Robert  S.  Koch  that  life 
in  the  open  was  the  life  for  him.  On  his  return  to  the 
U.S.A.  he  enrolled  in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky,  added  a  degree  in  agriculture 
to  the  liberal  arts  degree  he  already  held  from  Xavier 
University.  In  1947  he  stepped  into  his  present  job  as 
manager  of  the  Prewitt  Farms  at  Pine  Grove,  Kentucky, 
in  the  heart  of  the  bluegrass  region.  Cattle,  sheep, 
tobacco,  and  hybrid  seed  corn  are  his  principal  crops. 
Poa  pratfHsis  is  his  favorite  grass. 
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CONCRETE  CORP. 

MARIETTA,  OHIO 

BRANCH  OFFICES: 

Race  Hoafl  at  Pulaski  Hwy..  Baltimore  21.  Md..  Box 
5192.  <'harlotte  (i.  N.  C..  Holl>'Wood.  Fla.,  ^wling 
Green,  Ky.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


No.  4 

FROST-PROOF 

CLOSET 


Will  never  freeze.  A 
great  convenience  when 
installed  in  an  outbuild¬ 
ing  or  on  a  rear  porch 
of  a  residence. 

A  real  woter  saver.  Vi¬ 
treous  china  bowl  is  dur¬ 
able  and  easy  to  keep 
clean  and  will  never 
freeze.  No  mechonism  in 
tank  to  get  out  of  order. 


JOSEPH  A.  VOGEL  CO. 


Wilmington  99,  Delaware 


Joseph  A.  Vogel  Co. 

Wilmington  99,  Del. 

Please  send  information  on  VoRcl  Frost-Proof  Closets 
and  Frost-Proof  Hydrants 


BuyDirect 
from  Mfg. 
and  Save! 


Yot  Wlll|^ 
Proriice 
MORE  with  a 
CULTILLER 


Rotary  Pow*r«R 

I  CULTILLER 
FOR 

OordoninR 
I  CoffiROStifiB 
I  lowfi  MewfnB 
^  HowlinB 
g  CwItivotifiR 
\  MukhifiB 


CLIMATISER 


tpreylwg 

WeeSCuniaa 

Teke-OI 


Gardening  and  field  exfierts  agree  that  the  CULTIL¬ 
LER  ROTARY  TRAC  TOR  OL'T-PERFORMS  and 
OUT-PRODUCES  THE.M  ALL!  More  features  than 
any  other  rotary  tractor  of  its  kind!  A  conip!ete 
range  of  easily  interchangeable  attachments  makes 
the  CUI-TILLER  readily  adaptable  for  making  per¬ 
fect  seed  beds,  rolling  lawns,  sickle-barring,  spray¬ 
ing!  CULTILLER  ROTARY  TRACTOR,  without 
changing  to  any  other  attachments,  PLOWS,  DISCS, 
HARROWS  in  one  operation! 

•  RmrM  and  Stlf-CUaaint  TInet! 

•  Diffsrsntlal  os  Both  WkMit  far  Ease  of  Handlinf! 

•  Aitoaiatic  Clitch  ftr  Forward  Spood  Variations! 

•  Aotaaiatic  Traasalstios  (lit,  N,  R>! 

•  Goadyoor  Tractor  Tread  Tiros! 

SEND  TODAY  FOR  VALUABLE  FREE  BOOKLET 
with  BIG  SPECIAL  DISCOUNT  OFFERS! 


Scientific  and  practical  experience  shows  British 
bred  cattle  can  be  CLIMATISED  to  fit  your  farming 
conditions  with  proper  use  of  Improved  Americjn 
Brahman  Blood.  Write  for  suggestions  for  Commer¬ 
cial  Efficiency. 


ADVERTISERS’  INDEX  •  SUMMER  1954 

Your  Guide  to  Quality  Merchandise  and  Service 
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Asricultural  Labs  .  1*0 

Allrn-Kdmunds  Shoe  Corp .  117 

Allied  Mills,  Inc.  .  9 

Allis  Chalmers  Co .  33 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

(IrriKation)  .  84 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 

(KooflnK)  .  85 

American  Agricultural 

Chemical  Co.  .  19 

American  Berkshire  Ass’n .  100 

American  Brahman  Breeders.  . . .  120 
American  Corriedale  Assoc.  ....  112 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  .  109 

American  Hampshire  Sheep 

Association  108 

American  Milkina  Shorthorn.  . .  .  124 
American  Shorthorn 

Breeders  Ass’n  .  121 

American  Society  of 

Farm  Managers .  110 

IV.  K.  Ames  .  92 

Ariens  Co.  .  128 

Atkins  Saw  Div.  Borg  &  Warner  122 

Babson  Bros.  Co .  6 

Balanced  Berkshire  Farms .  120 

Barnes  Mfg.  Co.  .  119 

Bartlett  £  Snow,  C.  0 .  101 

Bt'hlen  Mfg.  Co .  Ill 

C.  S.  Bell  Co .  22 

Beltraction  Co .  124 

H.  C.  Besuden 

(Vine wood  Farms) .  108 

Black,  Si\alls  &  Bryson .  107 

The  John  Blue  Co.  .  92 

Bostrom-Brady  Mfg,  Co .  118 

Boyt  Company  .  30 

Bridgeport  Implement  Works.  .  118 

Brillion  Iron  Works,  Inc .  110 

Burlingame,  Field,  Pierce  & 

Brown  .  108 

Butler  -Mfg.  Co . 22-25 

Campbell  Hausfeld  Co .  97 

Carroll  Implement  Co .  98 

J.  I.  Case  Co .  11 

Caterpillar  Tractor  .  18 

Celina  .Mfg.  Co .  122 

Champion  Corp .  93 

Choremaster  Div .  7 

Clayton  £  Lambert  Mfg.  Co,...  124 

Cobey  Corporation  .  100 

Construction  Machinery  Co .  89 

Robert  J.  Cox  &  Co . 99-108 

Craine,  Inc .  98 

Cultiller  Co .  12(5 

Cushman  Motor  Works .  32 

Danuser  Machine  Co .  112 

H.  C.  Davis  £  Sons  .  20 

llayton  Pump  Co .  114 

John  Deere  .  4 

Deming  Pump  Co .  90 

Uoane  Agri.  Service,  Inc .  32 

Dow  Chemical  Co .  80 

Duplex  .Mill  £  .Mfg.  Co .  119 

F.arly  £  Daniel  Co .  118 

Katon  .Mfg.  Co .  13 

Kdwards  Laboratory  .  98 

Cheston  L.  Eshelman  Co . 128 

Fairbanks  Morse  .  31 

Farm  Book  Store  .  93 

Farmer  Feeder  Co .  120 

Farmhand  Co .  117 

Farm  Tools.  Inc .  108 

Ferndale  Farms  .  122 

Fitchburg  Engineering  Corp,...  97 
Ford  Tractor  £  Implement  ....  24 

Webber  C.  French  3Ifg.  Co .  121 

Gehl  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.  .  101 

The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co .  10 

The  Goodyear  Tire  & 

Rubber  C’o.  . Second  Cover 

Gnrman-Rupp  Co . 87-110 

Gravely  Motor  Plow .  Ill 

Hahn.  Inc .  108 

Hirdie  Mfg.  Co .  94 

Edwin  Harrington  .  93 

Hartzell  Propeller  Fan  Co .  112 

Heil  Corp .  81 

Helix  Corp . 103 

John  W.  Hobbs  Corp  .  lOG 

Hofco,  Inc.  .  125 

Holstein  Friesian  Assoc. 

of  America  .  110 

Hotchkiss  Steel  Products  Co. . . .  114 

laternational  Harvester  Co .  1 

Isternational  Minerals  & 

Chemicals  Corp .  96 


Jacuzzi  Pump  Co .  123 

James  Mfg.  Co .  14 

Jari  Products  .  120 

Kelsey-Hayes  Wheel  Co .  15 

King-Wyse,  Inc.  .  99 

L.M.L.  Eng.  £  Mfg.  Co . 107 

Lakeshore  Mfg.  Co .  116 

Lantz  .Mfg.  Co.,  Inc . 114-120 

Lazy  “L”  Ranch  .  106 

I. 4‘abhart  £  Anderson  .  112 

Lederle  Laboratories .  29 

Lilliston  Implement  Co .  104 

Loudon  Machinery  Co . 118 

Marietta  Concrete  Corp . 126 

Marlow  Pumps  .  109 

.Martin  Steel  Corp . Third  Cover 

3Ic  Dowell  Mfg.  Co.  . . . 

Merchants  Creamery  . , 

J.  R.  .Mayner  £  Co.  ... 

The  Meyer  .Mfg.  Co.  . . 

Midland  Co.  . 

Minneapolis  Moline  Co. 

.Mojonnier  Bros.  Co.  . 

The  Monroe  Co . 

.Moore  Mfg.  Co . . 

Moulton  Irrigation  Co. 

.Musser  Forrest,  Inc.  . 

National  Agricultural  Supply  Co.  121 

National  Band  £  Tag .  128 

National  Cooperatives .  82 

National  Rainbird  Sales  and 

Eng.  Corp.  . .  86 

New  Holland  Machinery  Co.  26-27 

New'  Ides  Div.  AVCO  Mfg.  Corp.  3 

Nitrogen  Div.  Allied  Chemical 

£  Dye  Corp.  (Feed)  .  23 

Nitrogen  Div.  Allied  Chemical 

£  Dye  Corp.  (Fertilizer) .  12 

Nutritional  Concentrates  .  88 

Nutritional  Research  Assoc.,  Inc.  120 

Ohio  Rubber  Co.  .  32 

D.  W.  Onan  £  Sons,  Inc .  119 

Opekasit,  Inc.  .  116 

Ortho  Pharmaceutical  Corp .  118 

Oshkosh  Filter  £  Softener .  114 

Palgrove  31fg.  Co .  102 

Papec  31arhine  Co.  .  103 

Peerless  Pump  Division .  93 

Peirson-Moore  Co.,  Inc .  100 

Perfect  Circle  Corp. .  8 

Pioneer  HiBred  Corn  Co . 126 

Plastex  Pipe  £  Ext.  Co .  28 

Portland  Cement  Assoc . 113 

Potash  Rock  Co.  of  America.  . .  28 


Homer  I.  Thomas,  West  Brat- 
tleboro,  Vt.  says:  “I  feel  that 
a  really  fine  barn  is  always 
cheapest  in  the  end.  That’s 
why  I  selected  Rilco.  With 
these  precision- made  rafters, 
five  men  had  the  whole  barn 
and  milk  house  framed  in  2J4 
days  .  .  .  and  I  call  that  real 


economy!”  Rilco  Rafters  are 
laminated  from  kiln-dried  West 
Coast  Douglas  Fir,  with  strong 
waterproof  glues;  and  are 
shaped,  cut  to  length  and 
drilled  at  the  factory.  They 
are  delivered  with  all  connec¬ 
tion  hardware,  ready  for  quick 
and  easy  erection. 


*Pr»c*  based  on  first  quaHty  materiafs,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


Ateve  MasMry 

$4572t2« 


.  112 

.  123 

.  97 

.  124 

Back  Cover 

.  114 

.  114 

.  98 


Adolph  Ritz,  like  most  other 
successful  farmers,  has  a  lot  of 
machinery  to  keep  in  shape. 
So  when  he  decided  to  build  a 
machine  shed,  he  picked  the 
Rilco  Type  50  Utility  Build¬ 
ing— and  got  a  post-free  build¬ 
ing  with  100%  usable  floor 
space.  “My  Rilco  building  was 


cheaper  than  metal,”  says  Mr. 
Ritz.  “Also,  I  like  Rilco  con¬ 
struction  for  strength.  It  gives 
me  a  roof  that  is  straight  and 
true.”  For  a  new  Rilco  catalog 
showing  all  of  our  many  types 
of  farm  buildings,  mail  the 
coupon  below. 


Rebo  .Mfg.  Co.,  Inc .  124 

Reynolds  Metals  Co. 

ilrrigation)  . 91 

Rileo  Laminated  Products  Co.. .  127 

Roof  Welding  Works  .  82 

Roto-Hoe  £  Sprayer  Co . 121 

Rototiller,  Inc .  93 

Safgard  Division  .  128 

Scott’s  Farm  Seed  Co .  121 

Jos.  E.  Seagram  £  Sons,  Inc....  5 

Seaman  3Iotors,  Inc . 105 

Security  Mfg.  Co .  116 

Shur-Rane  Irrigation  . 2-89 

Skinner  Irrigation  Co. .  90 

Smith  Agricultural  Chemical  Co.  104 

E.  R.  Squibb  £  Sons  .  16 

Startank  £  Boat  Co .  118 

Stone  Mountain  Grit  Co .  20 

The  Stoody  Co.  .  128 

Sudbury  Laboratories .  17 

Tokheim  Oil  Tank  £  Pump  Co.  94 

I’.  S.  Industrial  Chemical,  Inc.  125 

U.  S.  Steel  Co.  .  21 

United  Steel  Fabricators .  83 


*Pr>c«  based  on  firs#  quofily  maferiofs,  and  will  vary  according  to  locality. 


$24273* 


For  your  protection 
and  convenience,  sold  only 
through  your 
local  lumber  dealer. 


Vickers,  Inc.  . 

Jos.  A.  Vogel  Co.  . 

Vulcan  Hart  31fg.  Co . 

R.  M.  Wade  £  Co.  . 

West  Coast  Lumberman’s  Assoc. 

VViscssnsin  Motisr  Corp . 

Woodbine  Farms  . 

Wsssid  Products  Company  . 

Wood’s  Rotary  Cutters 
£  Mowers  . 


LAMINATED  PRODUCTS,  Inc. 

\  ^  2508  Rrst  Nah'onal  Bank  Bldg.,  St.  Pool  1 ,  Minn. 

\ •Please  send  new  free  Rilco  Bam  Catalog  and 
information  on  following  farm  buildings. 

□  Two-Story  Borns  □  One-Story  Borns  □  Machine  Sheds  □  Hog  and  Poultry  Houses 


Yardley  Plastics  Co. 


Farm  Quarterly,  22  East  12th  St.,  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 
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Address 

Tnwn 

INTERCHANGEABLE 
ATTACHMENTS 
FOR  TEAR  ‘ROUND 
WORK-SAVING  USE! 


ROTARY 

MOWER 

Cut  toughest  weeds; 
mow  finest  lawns. 
20-inch  size  has  cast 
aluminum  hood, 
glide  pan  support 
to  prevent  turf 
scalping. 


POWER 

SPRAYER 

Ideal  for  field,  gar¬ 
den,  yard,  orchard 
use.  5-gallon  ca¬ 
pacity  with  200-lb. 
pressure.  Mounted 
on  a  II  -  purpose 
carry-cai. 


ROTARY  SNO-THRO 


Throw  (not  blow) 
snow  up  to  IS  feet 
away!  Clear  U' 
path  through  snow 
or  slush.  Self-pro¬ 
pelled. 


PLUS  .  .  .  recoil  starter,  depth  regulator 
wheal,  litter  stirrer  disc,  electric  genera¬ 
tor,  paint  sprayer. 


ilPER^lSoDEL  ^  ^ 

ROTARY  TILLER 

MJIKES  GARDENING  EASY!  DOES  HOURS  OF 
BACK-STRAINING  WORK  IN  MINUTES! 

•  Prepare  level,  aerated  seedbed  without  spading;  cul¬ 
tivate  all  season  long  close  to  plants,  between  rows  with¬ 
out  hand  hoeing!  2-h.p.  engine;  fingertip  tiller  idling 
clutch;  non-winding,  non-breakable  "L"  tines;  improved 
anti-friction  bearings.  Tills  12"  wide,  up  to  6"  deep. 
Two  10"  cog-tire  wheels  with  optional  2-speed  wheel 
drive.  All-steel  hood  for  complete  side  and  top  protec¬ 
tion — an  Ariens  exclusive!  Makes  gardening  easy!  Saves 
time!  Saves  work!  Priced  amazingly  low. 


See  your  dealer  for  full  details 
and  colorful  literature  or  write: 


117  CALUMET  ST.  BRILLION,  WIS. 


OR  LIVESTOCK 

Economical.  Easily  applied. 

Cattio  Sho— $13.00  for.  500 
Sheep-Hog  She— $t.95  for  SOO 
Applicator  for  applying  $2  ea. 

Identical  name  stampinc  on  1,000  or  more  tac* — 
no  charye  ...  less  than  1,000  lays — (1.80  net. 


NECK  CHAIN  TAGS 


I-  numbers,  both  sides.  Complete  cow 
set:  brass  tay  2S  x  ZVs”.  40"  chain, 
and  attachment  link.  Per  set— dozen 
lots — II. SO  each.  F.O.B.  Newport. 


UCTION  SALE  TAG 


Style  No.  1S€.  1*4*'  diemeter.  1**  block 
niunberp  both  tldet.  on  white  bockrround, 

$7.tS  per  SOO  ouenUty. 

Hot  rint*  for  ottochlnt— $1.7S  per  500. 

R  Into*'— 50c  each. 

AUo  complete  line  of  Bull  Rlnte,  Ear 
Notchere*  Cattle  Leads.  Prompt  delivery. 

Write  for  free  circular  and  additional  information. 


NATIONAL  BAND  &  TAC  CO.  Oeot.BS;!M  NEWPORT.  KY 


DCALCRS 
INVITED 
TO  WRITS 
FOR  IN¬ 
FORMA¬ 
TION  ON 
AVAIL- 
ARLC 
TERRI¬ 
TORIES. 


SHEimnn 


ALSO 

POWER 

MOWERS 

FROM 


Turns  virgin  ground  into  a  gar¬ 

den  lied  in  one  oiieration.  Re¬ 
places  plou’ing.  discing,  and  rul- 
tivating.  Women  can  operate  it. 
B6r.00  Tfrc  Catalog.  Write: 


THE  FIRM’S  PICTURES 

Cover  by  Ernest  C.  Graham, 
Rapho-Guilluniette 

18 — Courtesy  The  Field.  34 — Bob  and  Ira 
Spring,  FPG.  35 — R.  J.  McGinnis.  36  through 
39 — Fred  Knoop.  40  through  42 — Joe  Munroe. 
43 — Grant  Heilman.  44 — J.  H.  Staby.  45 — 
Courtesy  E.  I.  DuPont  dc  Nemours  &  Co.  46 — 
Bob  Taylor;  Harry  Annas.  47 — Courtesy  E.  I. 
DuPont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  48 — Courtesy  James 

D.  Frye.  49 — John  C.  Huseby.  50 — Kazik  Pa- 
zovski.  51 — Great  Lakes  Steel  Corp.,  Stran- 
Stecl  Div. ;  Butler  Mfg.  Co.  52 — United  Steel 
Fabricators  Inc.  53 — Steward  Love.  54 — Joe 
Munroe.  56 — MPIB.  57 — Jane  Latta.  58 — 
U.  S.  Post  Office  Dept.  59 — Joe  Acee;  Waldon 
Fawcett,  Library  of  Congress.  60 — Fred  Knoop. 
61 — John  Deere;  Fred  Knoop.  62  and  63 — 
Diagrams  by  Frank  Hulefeld.  64  and  65 — 
Courtesy  Le  Revue  De  L’Elevage.  66 — USDA 
Photograph  by  Forsythe.  67 — Lexington,  Ky. 
Herald  Leader.  68  and  70 — Fred  Knoop.  71  — 

E.  K.  Gockelcr,  Rapho-Guillumette.  72  through 
74 — Joe  Munroe.  75 — Fred  Knoop;  Soil  Con¬ 
servation  Service.  76 — International  Har\ester 
Co.  77 — Kazik  Pazov’ski.  78 — Texas  &  Pacific 
Rwy.  Co.;  Joe  Munroe.  79 — Fred  Knoop. 


THE  FARM  QUARTERLY 
Distinctive  nift  for  the  good  farmer 
1  yr.  $2.00  2  yrs.  $3.50  3  yrs.  $5.00 
$1  per  year  extra  outside  U.  S. 
and  Canada 

Send  check  or  money  order  to 
The  Farm  Quarterly 
22  E.  12  St.  Cincinnati  10,  Ohio 


protects  all  your 
farm  tools  from  wear! 

This  free  FARM  HARD-FACING 
HANDBOOK  fells  how!  Write  for 
your  copy  today. 


^nees^ 


a 

^ear 


Evergreen  Seedlings  and  transplants  as 
low  as  $16  per  thousand.  .Also  Shade 
and  Hardwood  Seedlings.  6  to  10  ft. 
Fruit  and  Shade  trees.  For  Fall  plant¬ 
ing  list  and  Christinas  Tree  Grower’s 
Guide,  write  to  Box  6-G. 


MUSSER  FORESTS,  INC. 

INDIANA,  PA. 


SAFOAPV 

ELECTRIC  DAIRY 

WATER  HEATERS 


The  only  non-pree- 

sure  electric  water 

heaters  with  a  10-year 
guarantee.  Inner 
tank  heavy  gauge 
copper,  '•wrap¬ 
around"  heating  ele¬ 
ment.  Fiberglass  In¬ 
sulation  3  Inches 
thick.  3  sixes  — 10. 
15  and  20  gallons. 
For  details  write 
Dept.  6  FO. 


GRAND  IHIIT  MITAl 
PRODUCTS  COMPANT 


AlofroM  Pork,  ffffaofs 


28 


SEND  COUPON 
TODAY! 


Assured  savings  on  feed  and  labor  costs  result  when 
your  beef  and  dairy  cattle  eat  nutrition-packed  hay 
and  silage  made  the  modern  Martin  way.  Feed  costs 
drop  because  need  for  grain  supplement  is  reduced; 
labor  costs  drop  because  filling  and  feeding  time  are 
reduced  as  much  as  75%  over  ordinary,  old-fashioned 
methods.  Food  value  increases  because  Martin  hay  and 
silage  retain  natural  food  elements  which  are  lost  by 
ordinary  haymaking  and  silage  methods. 

The  Martin  Haymaker  . . .  Forced  air  curing  of  freshly 
cut,  chopped  hay  produces  food  practically  equal  to 
Spring  pasture  all  year  long.  Scientific  ventilation  re¬ 
duces  moisture  quickly,  eliminates  spoilage  and  over¬ 
heating  . . .  keeps  your  hay  fresh  and  GREEN.  No 
more  weather  worries  when  your  hay  can  be  cut  and 
stored  the  same  day.  Filled  mechanically  to  eliminate 
back-breaking  labor. 

The  Martin  Silo  . . .  Scientific  fermentation  in  a  Martin 
Silo  produces  finest  grass  or  corn  silage.  Engineered 
to  withstand  the  highest  pressures 
of  grass  silage,  with  lifetime  service. 

Airtight  walls  retain  all  silage  juices 
-prevent  spoilage  and  drying  out.  \ 

Self-Feeding  Hay  .  .  .  Labor  costs 
are  cut  way  down  when  your  cattle 
come  to  the  hay  and  eat.  No  carting, 
no  pitchfork  labor.  ,5 


Here’s  a 
sure  way  ffo 


^iAMCOSfS! 


Condition  and  store  high  moisture  corn  with  100%  safety 

Martin  High  Round  Crib.  Pick  com  early- 
store  it  safely  the  modern  Martin  way.  Scien¬ 
tific  forced  heated  air  methods  in  the  all-steel 
High  Round  Crib  eliminate  spoilage,  reduce 
high  moisture  quickly.  Mechanical  filling  and 
shelling  out  cut  labor  costs  in  half!  Down¬ 
grading  from  rat  damage,  spoilage  and 
shrinkage,  as  well  as  costly  field  losses,  are 
eliminated  when  your  corn  is  conditioned  and 
stored  the  modern  Martin  way. 

Martin  Circular  Cribs  and  Bins  provide  safe 

storage  for  shelled  corn  and  small  grains. 

Available  in  many  styles— for  every  farm  need. 


<  •  J  j  -■  n . 

The  Martin  All-Steel  Double  Slat  Crib. 

Here’s  one  of  the  most  popular  cribs  in  the 
corn  belt!  Scientific  ventilation  keeps  your 
corn  in  top  condition  . . .  safe  from  spoilage 
or  shrinkage.  Completely  ratproof,  fire¬ 
proof,  weatherproof.  Provides  a  roomy 
wagon  shed  for  equipment  storage. 


Martin  Barns  and  Utility  Buildings  for  Livestock  or  Equipment 


jview  Ave.,  Mansfield,  Ohio 


Please  send  me  FREE  Folders  I  have  checked, 


Martin-Arch  Building  .  .  .  For  ever>’ 
farm  storage  or  livestock  housing 
need.  Can  be  constructed  with  roomy 
loft  for  chopped  bedding.  L'nlimiied 
variety  in  floor  plans  for  every  need. 


Martin  Dairy  Barn  .  .  .  Modern,  one- 
Hor>-  construction,  combined  with  a 
Manin  Haymaker  and  Silo,  simplifies 
feeding  and  care  of  cattle.  Can  be  plan¬ 
ned  for  loose  housing  or  stanchions. 


□  HAYMAKERS 

□  SILOS 

□  CORN  STORAGE 

□  GRAIN  STORAGE 

n  BARNS  AND  ARCH 
BUILDINGS 
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IMPROVED  MIVI  TWO-ROW  HUSKOR 


You  can  demand— and  get—e  double  pay-off  ^or  your  summer’s 

work  when  you  harvest  your  corn  with  an  MM  Huskor.  Firsts 
Minneapolis-Moline  gives  you  new  design  advantages 

that  help  you  get  all  the  crop  you  raise  for  real  bonus 
yields  . . .  machines  that  deliver  clean  ears,  easier  to  store  and 
feed,  worth  more  in  cash.  Second,  all  SIX  MM  corn-harvesting 
machines  give  you  the  speed  and  economy  that  let  you  get  your, 
crop  in  faster,  easier,  at  lowest  possible  cost.  This  year,  gain  with 
the  bonus  values  that  make  MM  corn  Shellers  the  world’s 
leading  sellers,  that  make  MM  Huskors  and  the  Picker-Sheller 
preferred  equipment  in  so  many  fields.  Read  the  facts  below. 

Make  more  money  off  your  fields,  off  >OMr  corn  crop. 


Proved  and  improved!  This  popular  MM  pull-behind  2- 
Row  Huskor  is  packed  with  new  MM  advantages  that 
save  time,  work  and  corn.  Six  gathering  chains,  large- 
capacity  corn  saver,  dual-drive  husking  bed,  belt-drive 
cleaning  fan,  and  full  Uni-Matic  control  of  snapping 
assembly  are  outstanding  features.  Longer  picking  rolls 
and  12  new  sectional  type  metal  and  rubber  husking 
rolls  handle  your  heaviest  crops. 


IMM  1-ROW  PULL-BEHIND  HUSKOR 

Here’s  husking  capacity  ot  its  one-row  best.  This  MM  Huskor  gives 
you  all  the  owner-tested  advantages  that  have  made  MM  pull- 
behind  models  preferred  on  so  many  farms,  and  the  advanced 
featuies  that  put  this  year’s  model  right  out  in  front  of  the  field.  Three 
gathering  chains,  eight  new  sectional  type  metal  and  rubber  husking 
rolls,  53V^"  snapping  rolls,  Uni-Matic  control  of  floating  snouts  .  .  . 
all  combine  to  give  you  a  real  profit  harvest  of  your  corn  crop.  A 
one-row  corn  snapper  is  also  available. 


This  self-propelled  Uni-Huskor  pays  big  dividends  in 
cleaner  corn,  picked  faster  and  with  less  work.  Typical 
MM  features  include  5-position  floating  snouts,  four 
long  snapping  roils,  ten  36"  rubber  and  metal 
husking  rolls,  cleaning  fan.  A  sheller  unit  is  now  avoil- 
able  to  convert  the  Uni-Huskor  to  a  Uni-Picker  Sheller. 


PMM  MOUNTED  HUSKOR 
FOR  THE  ZB  TRACTOR 

With  the  new  MM  2-Row  Mounted 
Huskor  on  the  new  3-plow  ZB  Tractor, 
you  get  self-propelled  visibility  and 
instant  control.  Four  53V6"  snapping 
rolls,  six  gathering  chains,  full-length 
and  full-width  husking  raddle,  ten 
36"  sectional  type  metal  and  rubber 
husking  rolls,  large  capacity  corn 
saver  and  Uni-Matic  control  are  im¬ 
portant  features.  This  new  Mounted 
Huskor  is  now  available  also  for  MM 
Models  ZAU  and  ZAN  tractors. 


PMM  MOUNTED  HUSKOR 
FOR  THE  UB  TRACOR 

This  new  MM  Mounted  Huskor  teams 
with  the  new  4  plow  MM  UB  Tractor 
to  give  you  visionlined,  big-capacity 
corn  husking  at  its  low-cost  best.  En¬ 
joy  full  Uni-Matic  control  at  your  fin¬ 
gertips  .  .  .  watch  the  four  5316" 
snapping  rolls  and  the  ten  36"  com¬ 
bination  steel  and  rubber  husking 
rolls  .  .  .  large  capacity  corn  savor 
and  exclusive  MM  cleaning  fan  puf 
more  of  your  crop  in  the  wagon— otn 
new  low  cost. 


MM  UNI-PICKER  SHELLER 

Here’s  the  one-man,  one-trip  corn  harvester  that  picks,  and 
shells  your  corn  on-the-go  .  .  .  and  gives  you  the  earliest 
corn  harvest  you’ve  ever  had!  It’s  the  MM  Uni-Tractor 
with  the  Uni-Picker  Sheller  mounted  piggy-back — built 
to  handle  corn  up  to  30%  moisture  content  and  above 
when  necessary.  You  get  your  corn  while  the  stalks  are 
still  standing,  in  one  fast,  easy  trip  through  the  field. 


See  for  yourself  how  far  corn  harvesting  has  advanced 
since  last  year!  Visit  your  MM  dealer  and  see  these  ad¬ 
vanced  MM  Huskors  soon!  Be  sure  to  get  facts  on  the 
sectional  metal  and  rubber  husking  rolls. 


Minneapolis-Moline 


MINNEAPOLIS  1,  MINNESOTA 


